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THE DBATH OF MR. HUSKISSON, AND THE APPROACHING PARLIAMENT, 


Tue tragical death of Mr. Huskisson 
is the most prominent event of the 
month in our domestic history. The 
manner of his death was dreadful— 
the time, the place, the occasion on 
which it occurred, all present matter 
for serious reflection. It was gene- 
rally supposed that he was about to 
renew his ministerial existence—it is 
certain that the present situation of 
the helpless Cabinet afforded every 
hope to a man of his talents, and in 
his position, of making himself of 
great importance. The divided state 
of parties—the breaking up of the 
old Tories—the doubtful posture of 
the Whigs—the tottering condition 
of the ministry, which could, during 
last session, scarcely maintain itself in 
parliament—all these circumstances 
gave Mr. Huskisson, on the morning 
of his death, a personal importance 
which he had scarcely ever enjoyed 
before. The objections of the Pre- 
mier to his alliance would either have 
gradually vanished before the neces- 
sities of statecraft, or if Mr. Huskis- 
son’s services were sternly rejected, 
and his “‘ mistake,” or ‘‘ no mistake,” 
in the business of East Retford still 
continued to operate as a_ barrier 
against his junction with the Duke 
of Wellington, the Opposition were 
willing to receive him as a most 
potent ally in ousting the ministry. 
He would, under any circumstances, 
have been one of the most power- 
ful individuals of the next session ; 
and if, to his unquestioned talent 
aud readiness he could have added 
a show of indifference to place, or 
displayed a sincere inclination to 
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have really amalgamated himself with 
the ‘‘ country party,” and given up 
his pernicious dogmas on trade, he 
might have taken as conspicuous a 
lead as any of the most celebrated 
heroes of the House of Commons. 
Just then, when this was in his 
reach, he was killed. 

He was killed, as it were, in sight 
of Liverpool, the city which returned 
him, merely on the ground of his 
political talents and standing, with- 
out any of the usual inducements ; 
and his death was occasioned by one 
of those great mechanical triumphs 
on which it was so often his delight 
to dwell, as the trophies of the hu- 
man race. He rose in the morning, 
in a city where his leadership was 
acknowledged, to meet his former 
colleague or chief, almost for the 
first time since their disunion, on a 
footing of equality—he went to wit- 
ness the successful completion of 
machinery which would have afford- 
ed him many an opportunity of sup- 
porting his favourite theories of ma- 
nufacturing and commercial policy— 
his head was full of busy schemes of 
future importance, and his heart had 
expanded to the expression of instant 
(perhaps as a prelude to permanent) 
reconciliation with the Prime Minis- 
ter who had expelled him, on grounds 
that would have salved his wounded 
honour, and gratified all the dreams 
of his ambition—when he was struck 
dead! Who could have predicted 
such a conclusion to such a day? 
Hope, pride, intellect, all crushed in 
a moment! 
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It is a sad reflection to think how 
many of our public men have, within 
a comparatively short period, perish- 
ed miserably. Percival was murder- 
ed, the Marquis of Londonderry fell 
by his own hand, so did Whitbread, 
so did Sir Samuel Romilly; Lord 
Liverpool died an idiot; Canning sunk 
under his anxieties; and now Hus- 
kisson has fallen a victim to a dread- 
ful accident. It is enough to arrest 
the attention of the most unreflecting 
to the instability of our existence, 
and the utter insignificance of all those 
things in which we are accustomed 
to pride ourselves. Leaving, however, 
such considerations to the moralist or 
divine, our business is at present with 
politics. 

We know nothing of the early life 








of Mr. Huskisson. His family was, 
we believe, a humble one in Stafford- 
shire. His education was medical ; 
and, in order to complete it, he was 
sent to Paris, about the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution. Like 
almost every young man of talent or 
enthusiasm in those days, when even 
the most sober-minded expected an 
immediate political millenium—when 
orators and poets saw visions of uni- 
versal happiness—and divines, like 
Price, preached, that the predicted 
time was come when the lion was to 
lie down with the lamb—before the 
dire atrocities of the reign of terror 
had commenced, and driven away 
from the French Revolution all the 
friends of freedom, justice, and hu- 
manity, Mr. Huskisson was a revolu- 
tionist. He enrolled himself, it is said, 
among the Jacobins,f and became 
a member of the club Quatrevingt- 
neuf. We have heard, but never saw 
it, that a speech of his in French, de- 
livered at that club, was published in 
the year 1791 in Paris. The views 





* Pindar, Nem. vi. 7—13. We attempt a translation of the whole strophe, which 


was a great favourite with the ancients. 


“Ev avdean, vy Sea yévos. x. 7. A, 


One is the lineage both of gods and men, 
From the same mother both derive their birth; 
But nature, wide distinguishing between, 
Divides the sons of Heaven from those of Earth : 
Heaven's brazen throne firm and eternal stands, 
But we, though like the gods in mind and soul 
Know not by day or night, when Fate demands 
That we should speed to our appointed goal. 


+ What is in the text is a commonly received story. Since Mr. Huskisson’s death, 
the following letter, addressed to some gentleman, whose name is not given, has been 


published by some anonymous authority. 
may be its claim to crediliility. 


We give it, without pretending to assign what 


Letter from Mr. Huskisson to ————. 


** My dear Sir—Many thanks for your very kind letter. I am aware how industri- 
ously the calumnies to which you refer have been circulated by malevolence, and I am 
equally aware that in many instances they have unwittingly been received as truth. 

“ ] never was in the Jacobin Club but once in my life. I went there as a spectator, 
and in company with the late Mr. Windham and the late Lord Chichester, who were 


about as good Jacobins as myself. 


* The club was an object of curiosity to foreigners; and in the indulgence of that curi- 
osity we went to one sitting, as we might have gone to a bull-fight in Spain. Voila tout. 
But every man who aspires to distinction in public life, must lay his account to be assailed 


with such unfair weapons. 


S. Gardens, July 7. 


“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ W. Husktsson.” 


We certainly have heard of the Diseours prononcé, par M. Huskisson, Anglais. But, as 
we have never seen it, we cannot vouch for its authenticity. It is awkward that this dis- 
avowal was never published until after Mr. Huskisson’s death, and then without any 
accompanying name. The vouchers, Windham and Lord Chichester, too, are unluckily 


both dead. We want further confirmation. 
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of the Jacobins were, from the begin- 
ning, sanguinary and destructive ; but 
their full intentions were, at first, 
known only to the leaders of the par- 
ty; and many persons who would 
have revolted at a hint of the project- 
ed doings of the Marats, Chabots, 
Robespierres, and other monsters in 
human shape, belonged to the clubs 
at their first institution. Almost all 
these men were consigned to the guil- 
lotine by their associates after they 
had mounted into power, 

Whether he was a Jacobin or not, 
Mr. Huskisson did not long mingle 
in French politics. At the period of 
the Revolution Lord Gower, the pre- 
sent Marquis of Stafford, was our am- 
bassador in Paris, and Mr. Huskisson 
was introduced into his family, by a 
medical service he rendered to Lady 
Gower, on some urgent occasion, 
when her Ladyship’s regular physi- 
clans were not at hand. He accom- 
panied Lord Gower on his return to 
England, and hereexchanged the trade 
of medicine for that of politics. His 
patron introduced him to the notice 
of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning, to 
whom his talents and universal know- 
ledge soon recommended him. 

He commenced his official career, 
in 1796, in the office of Mr. Dundas, 
afterwards Lord Melville, who was 
then Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. Lord Carlisle, at the 
instance of Mr. Dundas, brought him 
into Parliament for Morpeth. He af- 
terwards sat for Liskeard, Chichester, 
and finally for Liverpool. In 1807, 
a petition was presented against the 
return of him and his colleague, 
the Hon. Mr. Elliott, for Liskeard, 
by the unsuccessful candidate, Cap- 
tain Tomlinson. The case, which 
is reported in Douglas on Elections, 
is a curious one. The Committee of 
the House of Commons pronounced 
in favour of the return, but made 
a distinction between the cases of 
the members ; declaring the petition 
against Mr. Elliott frivolous and vex- 
atious, but not so against Mr. Hus- 
kisson. in 1802, he was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for Dover. 

He was appointed, in 1800, Receiv- 
er-general of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and a Commissioner of Trade and 


Plantations ; and, in 1804, joint Se-. 


cretary of the Treasury. This office 
he resigned, in 1806, on the accession 
of the Talents. On the return of his 


friends to power, he was made chief 
Secretary of the Treasury, and ad- 
hered to the set of Mr. Canning. 
When that gentleman seceded, in con- 
sequence of his quarrel with Lord 
Castlereagh, Mr. Huskisson resigned, 
and continued out of office for some 
time. In 1814, he succeeded Lord 
Glenbervie as first Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests ; and, shortly af- 
terwards, received the lucrative ap- 
pointment of Colonial Agent to Cey- 
lon. This was his first official con- 
nexion with the colonies, and he re- 
tained it for several years. Although 
Lord Castlereagh placed his name on 
the Committee of Finance in 1819, he 
never thought of admitting him into 
the Cabinet, where Huskisson would 
have strengthened the party of the 
ever-intriguing Mr. Canning. When 
his Lordship died, and the star of Can- 
ning was in the ascendant,—[poor 
Lord Liverpool was always a cypher 
in the administration that bore his 
name,|—Mr. Huskisson was intro- 
duced into the Cabinet, as President 
of the Board of Trade, and Treasurer 
of the Navy. He adhered to his 
friend when the political extinction 
of Lord Liverpool broke up his ill- 
assorted ministry, and, in 1827, be- 
came Secretary for the Colonies. 

In this office he remained under the 
astounding administration of Lord 
Goderich, which his quarrel with Mr. 
Herries contributed principally to 
overthrow. The debates and volumi- 
nous explanations on that occasion 
must be fresh in the memory of our 
readers. The most amusing part of 
the business was, that poor Lord 
Goderich resigned because he could 
not make the Right Honourable Gen- 
tlemen agree, and immediately on 
his Lordship’s resignation, they re- 
mained in the cabinet as the best 
friends in the world. Mr. Huskis- 
son’s adhesion to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in 1828, gave great offence 
to the family and friends of Mr. Can- 
ning, who considered the Duke as in 
a great measure the cause of that 
statesman’s death. Lady Canning, it 
is said, remonstrated with Mr. Hus- 
kisson, in a letter more distinguished 
for the plainness and openness of 
its style than for its affability or po- 
liteness. If they were angry, they 
soon had their revenge. In January 
he joined the Duke—and in May the 
Duke turned him out. He had di- 
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vided against Mr. Peel on the very 
immaterial question of East Retford, 
and he received in the House of Com- 
mons a hint from the official collec- 
tor of the ministerial forces, that his 
mutinous conduct would be duly 
reported at head-quarters. Scared 
at this intelligence, he wrote at two 
o’clock in the morning a hasty note 
explanatory of his conduct, which 
contained an expression that might 
be construed into a fixed determina- 
tion to resign office. At this the Duke 
immediately caught; and though 
Huskisson explained, and re-explain- 
ed, vowed, swore, and protested that 
nothing was further from his inten- 
tions, it wasallin vain. In the most 
affectionate letters, to ‘‘ My dear 
Huskisson,” ‘‘ My dear Duke,” main- 
tained that there was but the one 
reading of the original note ; that he 
was the sole commentator who un- 
derstood the passage ; and in his own 
emphatic words, which have grown 
almost into a proverb, declared, that 
there was “‘ no mistake,’’ and there 
should be no mistake. Mr. Huskis- 
son was obliged to yield, and he 
parted from office never to return. 
As a politician he will be remem- 
bered only by his commercial mea- 
sures. He was the apostle of free 
trade, and after having long main- 
tained it in theory, he was at last 
able to persuade the legislature to 
attempt it in practice. His acute 
and plausible style gained him many 
converts ; many more were convinc- 
ed, because they understood nothing 
upon the subject. The sophisms of 
the modern school of political eco- 
nomy are not more valuable than 
any other sophisms ; but they are so 
wrapt up in words, that it takes what 
has the appearance of reasoning to 
follow them for the purpose either 
of acquiescence or refutation. To 
those who recoil from whatever may 
make any demand upon the reason- 
ing faculty, it is sufficient to an- 
nounce the approach of an argument 
to warn them off the premises. The 
vast bulk of persons who compose 
our legislative assemblies, take their 
opinions on any thing that presents 
the semblance of difficulty upon trust; 
a name once obtained for knowledge 
of an abstruse appearance, imposes 
upon them readily. How few among 
them understood one word of the jar- 
gon published by the Bullion Com- 
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mittee about twenty years ago, and yet 
the fame of cleverness in compiling 
some portions of that unread and 
unseadable report, or in writing 
some equally dull and ill-considered 
pamphlets in the Edinburgh Review, 
has conferred a sort of traditionary 
glory upon that small creature, Hor- 
ner. Common sense, as well as com- 
mon feeling—humanity, decency, re- 
ligion, experience—all were revolted 
by the nauseous book of Malthus; 
bat as he coolly took for granted 
his fundamental fallacy, and without 
attempting to assign any reason 
whatever for the amazing asser- 
tion, that man is produced so much 
more rapidly than the inferior ani- 
mals, or the vegetable race, as in ten 
generations to outstrip their produc- 
tion in the ratio of 512 to 10; (that 
is to say, that in 300 years the de- 
scendants of a single pair would be 
512, who would not be able to pro- 
duce food for more than ten per- 
sons; or, as he expresses it, that 
population increases in a geometrical, 
and food in an arithmetical ratio,) 
an assertion which one would think 
could have been uttered only in Bed- 
lam—sported it as an axiom, and 
having so done, made a bluster of 
mathematical accuracy in deducing 
detestable corollaries from the original 
folly, Malthus was considered as an 
authority, to contradict whom was 
to set you down as little better than 
idiot. M‘Culloch immortalized him- 
self by the demonstration that money 
drawn from a country enriched it; 
people shrugged up their shoulders, 
but it was proved. In short, if in 
matters lying ever so little out of the 
ordinary topics of conversation, any 
paradox dressed up in hard words be 
hardily asserted, it will be sure to 
impose upon the multitude as some- 
thing profound. The trading politi- 
cal economist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is in all respects a fitting suc- 
cessor of the trading alchemist of the 
fourteenth. 

Quackery is still more certain of 
success when it can call into its aid 
the semblance of liberality. Free 
trade had this advantage in its favour. 
It was extremely liberal to consider 
the interests of foreign nations, and 
the common places that could be 
poured forth on the subject were 
endless. In such “a field of words 
spread here and there,” Lord Gode- 
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rich delighted to expatiate, rolling 
and tumbling in swelling sentences, 
where the greatness and expansion of 
the views compensated for the want 
of thought and the absence of infor- 
mation. The antagonists of these 
doctrines were silenced in a moment, 
by an uproar against illiberality, mo- 
nopoly, selfish views, narrow prin- 
ciples, &c. It was hard to stand 
against such an outcry, and accord- 
ingly, in a fit of cosmopolite enthu- 
siasm, each was ready to sacrifice 
the interests of his neighbour. A 
special reservation was made to be 
sure for every man’s own individual 
interest, but Huskisson and his col- 
leagues had stomach for them all. 
It was amusing to see when his sys- 
tem began to operate, what a cla- 
mour each particular branch of com- 
merce or manufacture made, as ruin 
advanced upon it. Even then (and 
in a great measure now) the princi- 
ple was so indisputable—the libe- 
rality so enlarged—the comprehen- 
sive wisdom so magnificent—that the 
sufferers ventured not to doubt the 
soundness of all these fine things in 
general, but put forth their own case 
as the solitary exception. The ship- 
owner thought that it might be very 
well that the trade in silk should be 
free, but by no means approved of 
the destruction of the shipping in- 
terest. The silk manufacturer, com- 
paratively unmoved at the calamity 
of the man of ships, looked with 
rueful countenance upon the desola- 
tion of his own looms. Liberality 
was the order of the day, and it was 
exactly that defined by Cato in Sal- 
lust—“‘ aliena bona largiri liberali- 
tas.” It is highly liberal to give away 
the property of other persons. 

It would be unjust and untrue 
to say that Mr. Huskisson was a 
man of unkind nature—the contrary 
was the case—but there are some 
pursuits which render the heart as 
hard as the nether millstone. Ma- 
gendie, and his followers, feel no 
scruple or compunction in laying bare 
the arteries of living dogs, twisting 
their entrails, suffocating or poison- 
ing animals of all kinds, blinding 
them with hot wires, &c., for the 
purposes of promoting physiological 
knowledge. If any body complain 
of the cruelty of this, the answer is 
ready. It is done for the purpose of 
advancing a science, the knowledge 
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of which may be rendered mainly 
serviceable in surgery or medicine. 
Hippocrates and Galen carried it 
further ; they experimented upon liv- 
ing men, who, as they were only 
slaves, were no more in their eyes 
than the unhappy greyhounds and 
rabbits are in those of Magendie. In 
like manner, the political economist, 
steadily looking at his object, viz. 
to buy a ribbon cheaper, or some 
such thing, admits that he is doing 
hurt to some classes of existing 
beings, but maintains that the evil 
will only be temporary. Those of the 
present generation may perish, but 
the comforts and luxuries of the next 
generation will be increased. We are 
not going in this casual manner to 
discuss the effects of free trade, nor 
to draw high-coloured pictures of the 
ruin it has ‘‘ scattered over a smiling 
land,” but its most zealous partisans 
must admit that it has occasioned 
dire distress, for the present at least. 
This the Free Traders allowed even 
in Parliament, but contended that, 
notwithstanding the cry of dismay 
coming from all quarters of the 
country, they should persevere in 
their course. Perish the operatives, 
sooner than our principles, was their 
motto. It was, therefore, impossible, 
for ordinary minds at least, to dis- 
connect Mr. Huskisson from the 
cruel results of his system; and it 
cannot be wondered at, that on his 
resignation, the vessels in the river 
were decorated with all their flags, 
and that the lower orders of manu- 
facturers of all classes, kindled bon- 
fires, and in other methods demon- 
strated that they were in ecstasies of 
joy. It would have been impossible 
to explain to them that these mea- 
sures, the operation of which they 
felt in cold, sickness, and starvation, 
were truly philosophical; and in the 
end, after they, like Magendie’s pup- 
pies, had been sacrificed for the be- 
nefit of science, highly beneficial to 
the public in general. This might 
be unreasonable on the part of the 
** operatives,” as the philosophers 
call the objects of their experiments, 
but you cannot expect that people of 
their narrow prejudices can see the 
merit of a statesman, who starves 
them with the best intentions, and 
according to the last number of the 
Westminster Review. Say what you 
will of the necessity of supporting 
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the laws, the propriety of keeping 
social order, the universal good pro- 
duced by the punishment of evil- 
doers—urge the absurdity of looking 
with dislike upon a person perform- 
ing a useful and patriotic duty, or 
the want of philosophy in consider- 
ing the man who acts merely as the 
machine in putting the laws in force, 
to be more directly concerned in de- 
priving the criminal of life than the 
judge who pronounces the sentence, 
the king who ratifies it, or the peo- 
ple in general who give to the mo- 
narch the power of the sword—ad- 
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duce these and a thousand topics be- 
sides, with all the eloquence of a De- 
mosthenes, and the oratory of aCicero 
—and yet you will never succeed in 
rendering the hangman a popular 
functionary. So unphilosophical is 
the mob. In Jike manner, while the 
sages of the school of Malthus and 
M‘Culloch hailed Huskisson as a 
pillar of the state, the starving arti- 
san, looking at his cheerless hearth, 
his squalid wife, and his pining chil- 
dren, could not be persuaded of the 
merits of the system, or appreciate 
the kindness of him 


“ Who, of its rigour would not bate a jot, 
Till it had quenched their fire and banished their pot.” 


It was generally supposed, that 
Mr. Huskisson had adopted the more 
ultra, at least of his commercial doc- 
trines, out of a desire of “ uniformi- 
ty,’’—of giving a completeness to the 
system—the strenuous inculcation of 
which, formed his distinguishing 
mark among his brother statesmen. 
Father Hardouin, when asked what 
could have put it into his head to 
maintain that Virgil never wrote the 
éneid, replied, that he did not rise 
at four o’clock in the morning for 
the purpose of saying what all the 
rest of the world had said before 
him. MHardouin, in a word, was de- 
termined to win literary and critical 
fame by hardily supporting para- 
doxes—it was the only unoccupied 
road he could perceive to the glory 
which he sought. As Hardouin 
wished to be a critic, so Huskisson 
wished to be a minister—he had not 
the command of those usual paths to 
office, which birth or connexions give. 
His eloquence, though he spoke re- 
spectably, was not of the kind which 
forces itself dictatorially upon pub- 
lic attention, far less was it such 
as could command the obedient ad- 
herence of faction. The ordinary 
avenues were pre-occupied by other 
aspirants; but the character of a 
merely commercial politician was ra- 
ther new. In this, then, he ap- 
peared, and became the head, if not 
of a party, yet of a small school, 
which made up for its want of num- 
bers by continued noise in news- 
papers, reviews, pamphlets, and lec- 
tures. England had grown rich by 
steady adherence to maxims which, 
whether philosophical or not, are 
those which have a primd facie ap- 


pearance of common sense in their 
favour, and have been acted upon 
by all nations which have accumu- 
lated wealth. It therefore was a 
mark of a great mind, to say, that 
all these maxims were wrong—that 
we and other countries had become 
rich, contrary to all rule; and that 
we ought to reverse our practice 
without delay. It was just Father 
Hardouin in politics, determined not 
to do any thing that others had 
done before. 

Huskisson was the great commercial 
statesman, and this fame procured him 
office. While there he relaxed little 
fromthe path he laid down. If distress 
was so universal as to render it im- 
possible to deny its existence, it was 
declared to be temporary. This was 
the grand card, but there were minor 
trumps. If ninety-nine parishes 
were starving, and the hundredth but 
half starved, its prosperous condition 
was immediately quoted as a proof of 
the fallacy of all assertions respect- 
ing the condition of the rest. When 
whole districts remonstrated in public 
meetings against the system by which 
they were ground to the earth, a gen- 
tleman started up in Parliament to 
contradict their testimony, upon the 
assurance of some anonymous cor- 
respondence, in all probability a 
pawnbroker, that his particular bu- 
siness was flourishing. The seasons 
also were of great service, though 
Huskisson never pressed them into the 
service of a King’s speech, as we have 
seen since he was ejected. From Oc- 
tober to March the severity of winter 
accounted for any calamity that might 
happen—the unsettled state of the 
spring explained for acouple of months 
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farther on—and the three summer 
months brought with them the plague 
of the Irish. Any shifty and tem- 
porary excuse was sufficient in the 
eyes of those far-seeing philosophers 
to account for the never-ending pres- 
sure—any gleam of prosperity in a 
particular business, or a peculiarly 
situated district, served as a proof 
to their generalizing minds that all 
was right. And these paltry and 
childish day-by-day defences were 
made in the face of increasing poor- 
rates, decreasing excise; and rates 
of wages and earnings depreciat- 
ing to sums of incredible smallness. 
As we write, we perceive that Mr. 
Hume, a free-trader of the first mag- 
nitude, declared at a dinner given to 
him in Glasgow, that a woman, by 
thirteen to fourteen hours work may 
earn thesum of—rTHREEPENCE. These 
philosophers claim the perspicacity of 
the eagle, but in reality they surpass 
the blindness of the mole. 

No doubt or disbelief appears to 
have crossed the mind of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, of the soundness of his doc- 
trines, until he had lost his place. 
Being then, in some degree at least, 
thrown upon popular support, he 
thought he might as well inquire 
among the people what was the cause 
of their aversion to a system that 
was so charming in the eyes of pro- 
fessors, newspaper writers, review- 
ers, spouters at debating clubs, and 
other such lights of the age. The 
result was, his declaring himself open 
to further conviction, and ready at 
the end of a thirty years ‘‘ mission” 
to inquire whether he had not been 
all along under a mistake. This is 
to be sure an ordinary accident in the 
best regulated schools of political 
economy—precious science that it is. 
Mr. M‘Culloch, after having written 
and re-written reams of paper, to 
prove that the poor-laws were con- 
trary to all “ sound principles’— 
nuisances that ought to be abolished 
in England, and never introduced 
into Ireland—has since modified his 
opinion so far as to give his testimony 
in their favour. As we pass, we 
cannot help wondering at the judicial 
stupidity of those people who think 
themselves the wise par eacellence. 
In 1825, it was thought possible to 
abolish the poor-laws, and to fling 
the manufacturing people upon their 
own industry, requited as it would be 
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at the rate of threepence a day !— 
“«« Here is wisdom !” 

If Huskisson’s philosophy recom- 
mended him to Parliament in general, 
it recommended him to Mr. Canning 
in particular. Mr. Canning had all the 
airs and graces that could command 
a debating club. His knowledge of 
Latin was considerable, and he had 
several sentences out of the first book 
of Virgil by heart, which he quoted 
with considerable variety and effect. 
He mounted a climax tolerably well, 
and had made a good many similes. 
which a little care would have ren- 
dered into respectable conundrums. 
In the Antijacobin he had written se- 
veral squibs, and was the author of 
«Praise him, praise him, Brother 
Bragge.”” No man surpassed him in 
a fine flow of excellent words, which 
took their places with a most won- 
derful degree of order, considering 
their quantity, and the uselessness of 
so many of the number. In common 
places he was judiciously stocked, 
and he kept them in good order. 
Then he was confident, noisy, bully- 
ing, and having fought one duel, it 
was suspected he might fight ano- 
ther. With all these qualifications 
he moreover possessed a fund of most 
profound and well compacted igno- 
rance, on which the flashing glories 
of his rhetoric shone, 


“ Like pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm.” 


He was therefore the light of his 
section ; but all brilliancy would not 
do, and Huskisson was the shade. 
Without a metaphor, Mr. Canning 
determined that as he was to be the 
wit, somebody else was to be the 
philosopher ; and Huskisson was the 
man. ‘ihe one was the dulce—the 
other the wtile. Hence the venera- 
tion of Canning, a man who accept- 
ed the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with a confession that 
he could never cast up a column of 
accounts, or comprehend the mys- 
teries of the ledger. ‘* We shall 
learn,”’ said he,—and_ the intimation 
was pleasant to the country which 
was to be honoured with his services, 
—‘‘ as we go along.” The peculiar 
knowledge of the Huskissonian school 
must therefore have appeared to him 
most magnificent; and, at all events, 
it was useful, as giving solidity to a 
debate. As Mr. Canning played the 
part of Petit Andre, it was requisite 
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to have a Trois Echelles. The figures 
of speech were left to one—of arith- 
metic to the other. It was Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s misfortune, that Mr. Can- 
ning’s successor in office had other 
merits and talents than those of mere 
speechifying to support him, and that 
he was determined to fill his own po- 
litical economy department, as well 
as all other departments of his govern- 
ment. A prejudice exists against hold- 
ing the Archbishopric of Canterbury 
in commendam with the Oxford Blues, 
else we have no doubt that his Grace, 
the prime minister, would have proved 
himself as eminent a theologian as he 
has shewn himself a financier. It 
is beyond question that he would 
have formed a Cabinet to have sworn 
to it. 

Mr. Huskisson’s disjunction from 
the Canning party, by coalescing with 
the Duke of Wellington, had left him 
no power of resisting the mandate 
that drove him into the cold world 
outside of office. His unbending mi- 
nisterialism through so many genera- 
tions of ministers had cut him off 
from Whig sympathy. The thorough 
Tories were in those days with the 
Duke, (O cecos hominum mentes!) and 
uttered a shout of joy at the overthrow 
of the last remnant of the Canning 
clique. Besides, they never liked Hus- 
kisson’s system ; for in the Tories are 
concentrated those stupid prejudices 
in favour of the prosperity of the coun- 
try, which, in other ages and places, 
passes for common sense. From the 
very beginning of his administration, 
it was plain to see, that the Duke did 
not much admire the company of his 
“ dear friend.” When Mr. Huskisson, 
in Liverpool, was called to account 
for coalescing with so illiberal a pre- 
mier, (the Duke has since improved,) 
he ventured to say, that his Grace 
had entered into some stipulations 
as to supporting the views of the free- 
traders. The Duke lost no time in 
contradicting this assertion most un- 
ceremoniously in the House of Lords, 
and poor Huskisson was obliged to 
stammer out a lame apology in the 
Commons, From that moment, it 
was plain to all, (to use Galt’s words, 
in his pleasant Life of Lord Byron,) 
“‘ who have ever looked upon the ef- 
fects of fortune upon individuals, that 
Huskisson’s part in the ministry was 
nearly done.” The first false step was 
sure to be fatal. It had pleased Mr, 
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Canning to take a different view of the 
manner in which the elective fran- 
chise, then astray, (that of East Ret- 
ford,) was to be disposed of, from that 
which the Duke of Wellington, then 
in opposition, had chosen to espouse. 
Huskisson thought with Canning of 
course—Mr. Peel with the Duke. 
The unlucky question was protracted 
into another administration ; and the 
two Secretaries, now in the same Ca- 
binet, divided against one another, 
contrary to all precedent. The hair 
stood upon the head of Holmes, and 
the hours of Huskisson were number- 
ed. It was evident, that this East 
Retford business was merely a pre- 
tence; and if the then opponents, 
now the zealous supporters of mini- 
sters, were right in their supposition, 
that the arrangement which has been 
carried may materially promote the 
Parliamentary influence of the Duke of 
Newcastle, we should suppose that, 
under existing circumstances, the plan 
which Huskisson supported is that 
which the Cabinet would, in its se- 
cret soul, have eventually preferred. 
But any thing will do for a quarrel, 
when there is a necessity for making 
or finding one. 

The rest of Mr. Huskisson’s his- 
tory may be briefly told. In 1828 
he had no opportunity of forcing his 
way back into office, and the Duke 
had no idea of accepting his services 
of his own accord. 1829 was en- 
gaged wholly by the one question, 
to the exclusion of all others, and in 
that question Huskisson was com- 
pelled by the uniform tenour of his 
politics, to support the administra- 
tion. In the session of 1830 he was 
beginning to arrange a line of oppo- 
sition which might have made him 
again of importance. A couple of 
years had, in a great measure, broken 
the links that bound him to the acts, 
and implicated him in the policy of 
his former colleagues. He was gra- 
dually withdrawing from the rigour 
of his commercial policy, and be- 
ginning to conciliate the country 
party. But a single session is too 
short to arrange an efficient opposi- 
tion; and the last was rendered, in 
practice and reality, much shorter 
than usual, by the illness and death 
of George the Fourth. In the next, 
as we have said, he must have taken 
a prominent lead; we fear, that he 
had not firmness sufficient to have 
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resisted the temptation of office, and 
it is generally supposed that he, or 
his party for him, was coquetting 
with the Duke ever since the last 
elections. If he had conducted a 
vigorous opposition, it would have en- 
abled him to dictate his own terms— 
and at the very moment when these 
thoughts may be supposed to have 
been passing in his mind; when the 
object of his constant ambition was 
again within his grasp—then he was 
struck to the earth, and fell a man- 
gled and bleeding victim beneath the 
car of his latest and greatest political 
enemy. How striking is the obser- 
vation of old Richard Baxter :— 


“It hath been my long observation of 
many, that when they have attempted 
great works and have just finished them ; 
or have aimed at great things in the world, 
and have just obtained them ; or have lived 
in much trouble and unsettlement, and 
have just overcome them, and begin with 
some content to look upon their condition 
and rest in it, they are usually near to 
death or ruin. You know the story of the 
fool in the Gospel: When a man is once 
at this language—soul, take thy ease, or 
rest; the next news usually is, Thou fool, 
this night, or this month, or this year, 
shall they require thy soul; and then 
whose shall these things be? O, what 
house is there where this fool dwelleth 
not ?” 

The political consequences of Mr. 
Huskisson’s death may be highly im- 
portant, as far as the stability of 
the ministry is concerned. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of some, the Duke 
of Wellington has’ suffered a loss— 
others, who appear to be better inform- 
ed, regard the death of Mr. Huskisson 
as a fortunate “accident” for the ad- 
ministration. It was generally sup- 
posed, that Lord Palmerston, Mr. C. 
Wynn, Mr.W. Horton, even Messrs. 
C. and R. Grant, (personally annoyed, 
though they were by the rather im- 
pertinent interference of the Peel 
family with their elections—an in- 
terference which they amply re- 
venged) would have offered no very 
strenuous opposition to an arrange- 
ment with the Duke; but his Grace, 
it is said, did not like to associate 
himself with Mr. Huskisson. The 
Duke has no fancy to be surrounded 
by persons of intellect superior to 


that of Lords Bathurst or Ellen- 
borough. An ably written pamphlet, 
but highly laudatory of his Grace’s 
aristocracy, under the title of ‘“‘ Go- 
ernment without Whigs,” has some 
remarks upon this propensity of our 
Prime Minister. 


“ The administration is said to consist 
of the Duke of Wellington alone: why ?— 
Because it is more united than any to 
which the country has been accustomed, 
since the days of Mr. Pitt. It is guided 
by the same spirit, swayed by the same 
principles, and actuated by one common 
will in all its several branches. We have 
not now, as formerly, a divided cabinet; 
it is no longer necessary to humour the 
separate views of particular individuals, in 
order to keep them together; the evil so 
much complained of by the late Mr. Can- 
ning, when he attributed much of the ex- 
penses of the different departments to the 
narrow regard of each minister to his own 
particular office, without sufficient conside- 
ration for the arrangements of the others, 
is now happily done away with, and the 
last elements of discord were removed 
from the cabinet, by the expulsion of the 
Canning party from its counsels. The 
government is now, in this respect, what 
that of Chatham and Pitt was, and what 
that of Canning would most certainly have 
been, had that statesman lived, and had 
power to reduce his government to a solid 
consistency, a closely united cabinet.” * 


The author, surely, has been at- 
tempting a joke. 

There are few things in ‘‘ Joe Mil- 
ler’’ better than this. All discord is 
happily done away with—it is not 
necessary to humour individuals — 
the Cabinet is closely united—and 
this is intended for praise. In-the 
famous year Julio et Cesare Consuli- 
bus, the same panegyric would have 
applied. After Cesar had driven 
Bibulus out of the forum, there 
was the utmost unanimity among 
the Consuls, because their number 
was reduced to one. In the council 
of king Ferdinand, or Don Miguel, or 
Sultan Mahmoud, we venture to say 
that there is no discord; but whe- 
ther such arrangement is conducive 
to the public advantage, consistent 
with what used to be called English 
notions of government, or compli- 
mentary to the members of the Ca- 
binet, who figure in the capacity of 





* Government without Whigs. Being an answer to the “ Country without a Gavern- 


ment,” and the Edinburgh Reviewer. London, 1830. Hatchard. 
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so many footmen, whom it is not 
necessary to humour or consult, is a 
different matter. In the next page, 
we find the author panegyrizing Lord 
Lyndhurst as an equity judge ! ti 
The author has attempted a hard task. 

As Mr. Huskisson was a person 
who should be “ humoured;” and 
although, perhaps, duly humbled by 
his former expulsion, yet still su- 
perior to the company of body- 
guards collected round the Field- 
Marshal of the Treasury; it is not 
likely that his accession would be 
agreeable. His death, in our opi- 
nion, removes one difficulty. But, as 
the late Mr. Canning would have 
said, (if he had read so far in the 
#E neid,) 


——Uno avulso non deficit alter ; 


or, to quote Horace, a more recon- 
dite author— 


Quid te exemta juvat spinis de pluribus una? 


or in plain English, all the Duke’s 
difficulties will not be put an end to, 
by the accession even of the Hus- 
kissonians. A clever, though hastily 
written pamphlet, ‘“‘The Result of the 
General Election,”* puts his Grace’s 
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troubles in a very clear point of view. 
The book of Numbers, the writer 
observes, “‘ for the first time, under 
the reign of King Arthur, is a pleasing 
volume for the contemplation of men 
in opposition.” ‘The elections have 
not turned up as Mr. William Holmes 
had calculated, 


“ The Treasury estimate makes their 
gain forty in England, five in Scotland, and 
nine in Ireland—in all fifty-four ; their loss, 
twenty-five in England, one in Scotland, 
and seven in Ireland—in all, thirty-three ; 
being a total gain of twenty-one upon the 
balance. 

“ Admitting Scotland to be given cor- 
rectly, let us examine England aad Ire- 
land, and see whether there be any founda- 
tion for the calculation. 

“ Take, first of all, the alleged loss of 
twenty-five: there is nothing like the de- 
tails of names. We know that the following 
Members have been returned in the room 
of those set opposite to their names, and 
for the places in the third column. Which 
of the names in column I. are likely to vote 
with Government? Which of those in co- 
lumn II. ever voted against it? These are 
the only questions. Let the Duke and his 
flatterers answer them, or give up their cal- 
culation of having lost only twenty-five by 
the Dissolution. 
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Lord Seymour. 
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Sir W. B. Folkes. 


Hon. G. A. Ellis. 
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— Adeane. Lord C, Manners. 
Lord Ebrington. — Bastard, 
Tyrrell. — Bramston. 


— Wodehouse. 


— Beaumont. Hon. H. Liddell. 
— Sandford. Sir T. Lethbridge. 
— Briscoe. — Pallmer. 

— Tyrrell. Sir T. Gooch. 
Lord Belgrave. — Davenport. 


S. R. Lushington. 
Sir C. Domville. 
— Strutt. 


— Ellice. — Heathcote. 

— Labouchere. General Peachy. 
— Sykes. — Batley. 

Sir R. Gresley. Sir H. Hardinge. 
— Grant. — Peel. 

— Marshall. — Stephenson. 
General Palmer. Lord Brecknock. 
— Wall. — Norton. 

— Howard. Sir W. Scott. 

— Brougham. Hon. B. Bouverie. 
— Lefevre. — Powell. t 
— o_o — Cooper. 


* The Result of the General Election, or What has the Duke of Wellington gained 
London, 


Ridgway. 





‘ambridgeshire. 
Devonshire. 
Essex. 

Norfolk. 

Northumberland. 

Somersetshire. 

Surrey. 

Suffolk. 

Cheshire. 
BOROUGHS, 

Canterbury. 


Oakhampton. 


Coventry. 
Taunton. 
Beverley. 
Durham. 
Norwich. 
Leominster. 
Bath. 
Guildford. 
Carlisle. 


Downton. 


Gloucester. 
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NEW MEMBERS, OLD MEMBERS. PLACES. 








BOROUGHS. 

Sir C. Lemon. — Barclay. Penryn. 
— Morrison. — Halse. St. Ives. 
Hon. P. P. Bouverie. | — Peel. Cockermouth. 
Lord C. Churchhill. Lord Ashley. Woodstock. 
Hon. — Jerningham. | — Starkie. Pomfret. 
Villiers Stuart. — Hon. A. Legge. Banbury. 
Sir C. Wetherell. Sir A. Grant. Aldborough. 
Sir G. Warender. — Lott. Honiton. 
Lord Stormont. — Munday. ‘ 

| — Attwood. — Dawkins ; Boroughbridg 
Lytton Bulwer. — Baker. Wilton. 
Hon. A. Duncombe. Bassetlaw. 
— Hughes. — Lockhart. Oxford. 
— Baillie. — Arkwright. Rye. 
— Byng. — North. Milborne Port. 
Sir C. Constable. — Villiers. Hedon. 





“ Here, then, are forty changes—minis- 
terial men turned out and opposition men 
brought in—instead of twenty-five, mak- 


gain not one! and upon the whole election 
their gain is reduced from twenty-one to 
six, allowing them to be quite right in their 


ing a difference of exactly fifteen; conse- 
quently, if we take the Treasury account 
of its own gain of forty, upon the balance 
in England, instead of gaining fifteen, they 


estimate of gaining two in Ireland. 

But their lrish calculation is still more 
erroneous than their English, as the fol- 
lowing table will show :— 
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O'Gorman Mahon. 
Sergeant Lefroy. 
Sir J. Burke. 

A. Lefroy. 

— Leader. 

— Jones. 

D. Browne. 
O’Connor Don. 
— Wyse. 

A. Chichester. 
Colonel O’Grady. 


— O’Brien. 


Il. 





OLD MEMBERS. | 











— Croker. 
— Daly. 

Sir G. R. Fetherston. 
— Doherty. 

— Dawson. 

Lord Bingham. 


— Hutchinson. 
Lord Stopford. 
Massy Dawson. 


Ill. 





PLACES. 


Clare. 

Dublin University. 
Galway County. 
Longford County.. 
Kilkenny. 

Derry County. 
Mayo. 
Roscommon. 
Tipperary. 
Weaford County. 
Limerick County. 








“‘ We repeat the question upon these un- 
deniable returns.—Which of the names in 
the first column will ever be found in a 
ministerial division, and which of the names 
in the second were ever wanting to back 
the Duke in the last Session of Parliament? 
But of these new Members, all opposed to 
Government, there are no less than eleven. 
The Treasury estimate, of twenty-one, al- 
lows the Opposition only to have gained 
six in Ireland: here, then, is another de- 
duction of five to be made from the ba- 
lance; and thus it is demonstrated that, 
giving the Minister credit for being per- 
fectly accurate in all his calculations, of the 
forty-nine which he says he has gained in 
England and Ireland, there must be de- 


— King. | 
| 
| 


ducted from that the Opposition gain, not 
of thirty-two, as he and his “ parasites’’ 
(may they pardon the word which comes 
so naturally!) wildly imagine, but fifty- 
one; making upon the only part of the 
empire where there are elections, or any 
thing like elections, a loss of exactly two 
votes, instead of a gain of seventeen, and 
upon the whole operation a gain of one vote, 
instead of twenty-one !” 

Now this is taking the thing far 
too favourably for Ministers. We 
have gone over the list, and in the 
number of persons of declared poli- 
tics, we think Ministers are in a mi- 
nority of forty. But what is of more 
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importance, all the new members, 
with scarcely an exception, and many 
of the old, have been obliged to pledge 
themselves, on pain of expulsion, with 
their constituents, to support mea- 
sures of economy and retrenchment, 
which, we venture to say, that Messrs. 
Planta and Dawson, in Treasury as- 
sembled, consider as the very worst 
and most flagitious species of opposi- 
tion. At least a hundred new pledges 
of this kind have been exacted. 

This pamphlet (we think by the 
pungency, and the slip-slop writing, 
to say nothing of the everlasting recur- 
rence to the Lowthers, it was written 
by Mr. Brougham) contains so gra- 
phic and so just an account of the 
members of the Cabinet, that we must 
extract it. 


‘©The Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst has 
notoriously disappointed, by his indolence, 
all who had formed any expectations of 
him. He is, by common consent, the 
most inefficient Keeper to whom the Great 
Seal has been entrusted, since Lord Ba- 
thurst—whose heir-at-law would make as 
good a chancellor as either his ncble and 
learned ancestor, or his noble and learned 
colleague. No doubt, as far as personal 
weight and consideration goes—the dig- 
nity derived from consistency, steadiness 
of principle, and all that goes to make up 
public virtue—the present Ministry may 
boast of a share in the person of its First 
Law Officer, such as none other ever had, 
and such as it would be absolutely cruel 
to examine in detail. 

“ Among his colleagues the Earl of Aber- 
deen stands distinguished (bold as the 
assertion may to some appear) for that 
union of feebleness with presumption—of 
incapacity in every other man’s eyes, with 
all-sufficiency in his own—which consti- 
tutes the ridiculous in character. It is 
from such originals that the pencil of Cer- 
vantes drew the Baratarian Government 
of Sancho Panza, that of Sheridan his 
Lord Burleigh, and of Swift his Gulliver 
drawing upon the King of Brobdignag. 
Mankind have yet to learn one single 
ground upon which this lord should affect 
to hold any other given lord cheap; and 
yet he never opens his mouth but to try 
some clumsy sneer. He is supposed to 
have studied under Mr. Pitt, who had some 
right to indulge in such supercilious de- 
meanour. The Hindoos have an apologue, 
of a dwarf who used to keep company with 
a giant, and, seeing him always looking 
down upon the crowd, got the habit of 
looking down when he saw men whose 
middles he could just reach standing upon 
tiptoe. 

“ The other members of the Cabinet it 
is really difficult for any one not having a 





peculiarly retentive memory, or, as Mr. 
Brougham would say, ‘ not being good 
at proper names,’ to recollect. One, in- 
deed, Lord Ellenborough, is remembered, 
not from the possession of any shining or 
statesman-like qualities, but on account of 
certain awkward passages in his history. 
This individual professed himself at differ- 
ent times the follower of Lord Lansdowne 
and of Lord Grey; but he left them all 
upon the first hint of a place from the 
Duke of Wellington, and he accepted it, 
with an amendment to the Duke’s address 
ready written in his pocket, which he had 
the imprudent vanity to show to several 
persons. To the Government he joined, 
he brought a weight of personal unpopu- 
larity, which it rarely falls to the lot of any 
one so little conspicuous as himself to ac- 
quire. And if to this disadvantage is 
added, an overweening conceit—overween- 
ing apparently in proportion to the absence 
of merit—a total want of judgment, and a 
singular faculty of attracting the derision 
of others, it will be easily granted that his 
co-operation is, in fact, a grievous misfor- 
tune to the administration which is encum- 
bered with it. 

“ Of Lord Bathurst, lives there the man 
so unfeeling, so lost to all the softer emo- 
tions of our nature, as to speak in an enu- 
meration of statesmen fit to administer a 
great empire? If such there be, and of 
heart so flinty, then the same might also 
view unmoved the sorrowful plight of Mr. 
Goulburn, and weigh the merits of that 
good sensible man and most able Quarter- 
Master-General, Sir George Murray, as a 
parliamentary chieftain.—Whether or not 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower be a Cabinet 
Minister, may be a question; it can be 
none that, in such a Cabinet, Nature has 
well qualified him to hold a place, and a 
prominent one. But though he may rival 
Lord Aberdeen in hopeless debility, he 
falls so infinitely short of him in presump- 
tion, that it would be a shame to speculate 
upon the amount of his gain by his late 
removal from Ireland. He was found to 
be perfectly unfit for the parliamentary 
conflicts of that department; some change 
of climate was absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve his existence. So he is to battle the 
estimates, night after night, against Mr. 
Hume, for six or eight weeks of the next 
session, by way of having an easy life, and 
a task he is fit for. 

“ Of Sir Robert Peel we have not 
spoken. He is a man of respectable ta- 
lents, moderate acquirements, unquestion- 
ed propriety, undeniable self-complacency, 
and brilliant and boundless wealth. Whe- 
ther these, added to the possession of as 
much unpopularity as ever fell to one 
man’s share, be exactly the qualifications 
that will fit him for leading such a House 
of Commons as is just returned, and 
against such an Opposition, may be a dif- 
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ferent thing. He is supposed to have so 
deep, so devout a veneration for himself 
(testified, among other things, by reve- 
rently dropping the voice upon naming the 
object of his adoration), as rather to have 
enjoyed standing alone last session. He 
probably is now hugging himself in the 
hope of a like enjoyment at the approach- 
ing meeting. If so, it may be asserted 
with great safety, that, though his por- 
tion of bliss be not the greatest, it is at 
least the most unenvied ever yet bestowed 
upon mortal. Such are our Ministers !” 


Ay, such they are indeed, and such 
a crew was not congregated since the 
days of the celebrated regiment of Sir 
John Falstaff. With this squad the 
Duke never will be able to march 
through Parliament—that’s flat. On 
what does he rely? On his fortune— 
the God-sends of last session. It is 
purely tempting fate. No man can 
expect such a run of luck, and if that 
be not his dependence, we really do 
not know where he is to turn for 
support. 

The financial, the legal, the politi- 
cal schemes of the ministers were all 
signally and notoriously unsuccessful. 
Such bungling and botching, as Goul- 
burn’s, was never heard of. He has 
had the rare fortune of crippling the 
revenue by diminishing taxation, and, 
at the same time, increasing the 
unpopularity of the ministry. The 
finances are lessened to the amount 
of three millions and a half, by taxes 
which he took off, and Ireland and 
Scotland are up in arms on account 
of taxes which he intended to put on. 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Jack Rugby pro- 
ject, for enabling him to pocket the 
salary of the Chancellorship, and to 
thrust its business on the shoulders 
of others, was lost—Scarlett’s liberty 
of the press bill was strangled, or at 
least scotched—poor Prince Polignac 
is overthrown—every thing, in short, 
which Ministers patronised at home 
and abroad was a failure. The un- 
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accountable conduct of the Whigs, in 
dividing with the Duke, on the first 
night of the session, saved him from 
being in a minority on the address. 
Let him not lay the flattering unction 
to his soul, that they will commit 
that mistake again. 

In the mean time, a plan of action 
should be arranged. By the end of 
this month Parliament will have as- 
sembled, and those gentlemen who 
think that they can support the views 
of the Opposition, ought to lose no 
time in coming to town. They should 
form clubs and committees, and be 
prepared for steady, regular, uncom- 
promising divisions, from the very 
first night of the session. They are 
told that they are composed of mate- 
rials too discordant ever to unite. 
They should disprove that charge by 
evident and cordial union. They are 
told also, that they can never form a 
Cabinet, even if victorious. The pow- 
ers of impudence cannot go further 
than this. We see a Cabinet formed 
of such creatures as Aberdeen, Mel- 
ville, Ellenborough, Bathurst, Her- 
ries, Rosslyn—a Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral—and such public characters as 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord Lyndhurst ; 
and we are gravely told that the 
country cannot furnish materials for 
another. Why—a ministry, equal in 
public respectability, in talent, and in 
popularity, could be collected from 
among the footmen who parade out- 
side the door of the House of Com- 
mons. 

At all events that is not the pre- 
sent business. What is first to be 
done is to oust the Duke of Welling- 
ton—to put an end to the dragoon 
domination under which we are mis- 
governed. That done, the rest is not 
so difficult a matter of arrangement 
as the enemies of the country would 
wish us to believe. 
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MEDICAL QUACKERY AND MR. JOHN ST. JOHN LONG. 


No. IL. 


‘“* Hac sola artum evenit, quod cuilibet se medicum dicenti facilé credatur, cim sit 


periculum in nullo mendacio majus.”’—Plin. 


In a former number of this Maga- 
zine, several months ago, we took 
occasion to make some remarks upon 
Medical Quackery, and upon Mr. 
John St. John Long, and his preten- 
sions. We lamented the much pre- 
valency of quackery of all kinds in 
these times, and wondered that an 
age, which calls itself ‘‘the most en- 
lightened and scientific of all ages,” 
should be at the same time the most 
abundant in shallow impostures of 
every description ; and that England, 
where you hear so much talk about 
** practical men,” and the “ diffusion 
of useful knowledge,” should be the 
chosen arena, and the stronghold of 
quacks and impostors from all quar- 
ters of the earth. 

Such a state of things seemed very 
grievous, and more especially so in 
regard to medical quackery, which 
is not only more fatal, but also more 
prevalent, than any other species of 
quackery, having the lives as well as 
the properties of many thousands 
every day at its disposal. We re- 
solved, therefore, to come forward 
dispassionately, and continue to do 
all in our power to expose it in its 
true light. And although we were 
not foolish enough to suppose, that 
the unlimited credulity of those who 
have become the patrons or the vic- 
tims of quackery, can ever be rooted 
out by any exposure, we yet hoped 
that something might be done to pre- 
vent their infatuation from spreading 
so contagiously ; and we felt a con- 
viction that the time must come when 
it will be found improper in this 
country, as it has already been in all 
other countries of Europe, to let 
loose any quack to prey upon the ig- 
norant and credulous, and gain his 
fortune by tampering with the lives 
of all the thousands who are inca- 
pable of detecting his knavery. No- 
thing, we are sure, is necessary but 
a fair and candid consideration of 
the subject, to convince every man 
of common sense, tiat it is dangerous 
and very wrong to put any confi- 
dence in such pretenders ; and that it 





would be well if they were prevented 
from exercising their arts in this 
country, as they are everywhere else 
prevented. 

As a first illustration of our sub- 
ject, Mr. Long was selected by us, 
not from any love or hatred we en- 
tertained towards him, but because 
we conceived him to be the most 
successful individual of the species to 
which he belongs, and, consequently, 
the fittest for our purpose: all that 
we wanted was a good thriving spe- 
cimen of the ignorant empiric, and 
we did not know whither to turn 
ourselves for a better. His preten- 
sions were set forth at some length, 
and in his own words, that we might 
not seem guilty of any misrepresenta- 
tion. We freely expressed our opi- 
nion of them and of himself, and our 
conviction that we had already done 
enough to expose him, to the satis- 
faction of every one who could have 
any right to call himself a judge in 
such matters. But for the benefit 
of those who might still be unable to 
see through his pretensions, though 
covered with a very thin veil, and 
might still continue to attach im- 
portance to the “ documentary evi- 
dence upon which he claims the con- 
fidence of the country,” we engaged 
to investigate that evidence, and as- 
certain whether it was really dif- 
ferent from, or in anywise better 
than the evidence which every quack 
of eminence has had to produce. 


For this purpose, the records of 


quackery were largely searched, and 
it was found that every empiric had 
“wrought miracles,” in his day and 
generation, and had them attested 
by patrons and patronesses of as 
high, sometimes «nuch higher rank 
and intellect than those who have 
come forward in the present instance 
of Mr. Long. We farther ascer- 
tained, that no determined resolute 
pretender to physic, who had possessed 
himself of a sufficient stock of impu- 
dence and knavery, had ever failed to 
succeed in realizing a fortune by pub- 
lic infatuation, and that with a rapidity 
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in the exact ratio of his ignorance, 
and the extravagance of his preten- 
sions. 

Our search has thus proved quite 
conclusive; but, on second conside- 
ration, we deem it better to forbear 
entering into any details, or bringing 
forward instances of the evidence 
which quackery has promised for 
itself in all ages. No person of sense 
could endure to read them, and none 
of the dupes of quackery would de- 
rive any benefit from them, however 
numerous and satisfactory they might 
be. 

Of Mr. Long, therefore, we have 
resolved to say nothing more at pre- 
sent, for two reasons : 

First, because we think he has 
already been sufficiently exposed, to 
enable all men of common under- 
standing to form a correct judgment 
regarding him; and since he stands 
accused of Manslaughter by the ver- 
dict of a Coroner’s Jury, and must 
soon be tried for that offence by the 
laws of the country, we esteem it 
unfair to make any attempt, in such 
circumstances, to aggravate his case, 
or to prepossess the jury who will 
have to decide upon it; and unge- 
nerous to triumph over his misfor- 
tune, however much he may appear 
to have merited it. 

Secondly, because we feel per- 
suaded, that to expose any single 
quack, however eminent, would be 
but of small and limited utility, and 
a very ineffectual way of guarding 
the public against quackery in future. 
Great as the success of Mr. Long 
has been with his “ peculiar means,” 
we all know that it is still far inferior 
to that of Dr. Solomon with his 
**Balm of Gilead.”” And Dr. Solo- 
mon’s “‘ documentary evidence, upon 
which he claimed the confidence of 
the country,” was just as good and 
effectual in its time as Mr. Long’s is 
at present; and his ‘‘ numerous and 
well-attested cures in cases where 
the faculty had previously failed, and 
all the usual means made shipwreck,” 
were matter of even greater notoriety 
than those which Mr. Long has 
“ Jaid before the public,” as he says, 
** with the view of promoting the in- 
terests of medical science!” That 
“Balm of Gilead” too, was “ quite 








innocent’’ as well as the “ peculiar 
means!” and then also, as at present, 
the ninety and nine cases, in which 
the remedy proved hurtful or fatal, 
were set aside and overlooked, and 
the hundredth case, in which it 
chanced to be beneficial, was tri- 
umphantly brought forward in proof 
of its universal efficacy. 

Our purpose is to try whether any 
thing can be done to strike at the root 
of the matter; and if the general re- 
marks which have already been made, 
do but sufficiently attract the atten- 
tion of our readers to the importance 
of the subject, we shall have attained 
the object in view, so far as we have 
gone. The first part of our task, in 
future, will be to describe connect- 
edly, and in plain language, what is 
the nature of medical quackery, and 
the character of those who practise 
it. We shall afterwards endeavour 
to ascertain whether there can be any 
propriety in permitting such a nui- 
sance toexist any longer ; and, lastly, 
we shall point out the means of put- 
ting a stop to it immediately without 
difficulty, and without injuring any 
one—means which have been already 
adopted successfully in all countries 
of Europe, except our own. And 
should we be found unable of our- 
selves to do justice to the subject, we 
shall at least continue to entertain the 
hope that its importance will bring 
abler advocates to the cause, and 
that the lives of so many thousands 
of our fellow-subjects will not for 
ever lie at the mercy of ignorant and 
vile impostors. God knows it can 
give little delight to dwell in this at- 
mosphere of quackery, or to have 
any thing to do with these same im- 
postors, either for good or evil; yet 
we have prepared ourselves to endure 
the irksomeness of our undertaking, 
convinced as we are of its necessity. 

We conclude our remarks for the 
present, because we cannot enter 
fully and calmly upon the plan we 
have proposed, without going beyond 
our limits; and, indeed, we are not 
without hopes that, having thus pre- 
pared ourselves and our readers, both 
of us may return to the subject with 
increased clearness of vision, and be 
able to consider it more maturely and 
effectually. 
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*‘ 7HR GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS Literary cHARACTERS.” 
No. V. 
THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. AUTHOR OF “‘ LALLA ROOKH.” 


Here’s to thee, Tom Moore !—Our artist has woven him a bower of vines 
and roses, and hung old Anacreon over his head. As we take it for granted 
that it was not intended to express, by a practical pun, that Tom must be always 
considered as below Anacreon, we suppose it must have been meant by those 
adjuncts to inform us, that, in spite of that little wizzened, cunning, crabbed 
countenance, which is not much better than a caricature of a John-apple of 
ancient date, we are looking upon the Epicurean in person—the Thomas Little 
—the kissing and kissed of Rosa—the mail-coach companion of Fanny of 
Timmol—the poet of all the loves, and all the grapes. 

We wish there was no truth in what Theodore said of him, viz. that he 
was something between a toad and a Cupid; but it is impossible to see him 
in any of those houses where he is the show of the evening, without being 
reminded of the expression, by the admixture of creep and flutter which 
characterises his motions—the go-by-the-ground deference to the haughty 
Whig master or mistress, and the soaring soft on gentle pinions, which, 
while he hangs over his piano, make him the light Eros of all the damsels of 
tender years circumfused about. We could never learn that Tom was a divi- 
nity of dowagers. 

It grieves us to look upon that scowl upon his brow, which all the sim- 
pering of the mouth will not keep down. His own worthy ambition appears 
to have been announced in a wise song of his, the air of which affects us with 
a reminiscence somewhat resembling sea-sickness : 


“ When in death I shall cali recline, 
O bear my heart to my mistress, dear ! 
Tell her it lived upon smiles and wine—” 


Such food was the diet looked forward to by Moore, and he thought he could 
find it by hanging on with the Hollands and Lansdownes, and others of that 
most impertinent and worthless crew of upstart peers, who think their cla- 
mour for Whiggery gives them a patent for impertinence to every parvenu 
who eats their dinners. But as remarks Sotades, or Clemens Alexandrinus, or 
Straton, or Taratalla, or some of the other eminent authors to whose learned 
names Moore loves to refer, [‘‘ quote Lycophron,”’ says the Quarterly, ‘‘ and 
it will be taken for granted that you know Homer ;”] bitter is the eating of 
another man’s bread ; and we fear that now that ‘Tom has fallen into the sere 
and yellow leaf, he has begun to find the truth of that saying. His melodies 
are effete—his songs fast passing to that bourne whence no songs ever return 
—he repents of Tom Little’s escapades—and, droll as they undoubtedly are, 
cannot find much reason to rejoice in the memory of those of Tom Browne. 
It is a pity to think that a youth of roses is to be succeeded by an age of 
thorns. He has discovered what Dr. Johnson might have told kim, without 
his having had the trouble of learning that bitter truth by experience, that the 
booksellers are the best Mecenases ; and he who began his flight as butterfly 
for the boudoirs, is content to end it as grub for the bibliopoles. 

However he has given us half a dozen good songs in his time, for which 
we forgive Lalla Rookh—and, in honour of the Fudge family, shall imitate 
the public in consigning the Epicurean, (a pretty Epicurean by the bye, who 
never kisses a girl or empties a bottle throughout the whole book)—to oblivion. 
He is now travelling through Ireland with his liberal patron, Lord Lans- 
downe, and if he wish to try his hand in a new style, as all his old styles 
are worn out, what he sees of his lordship’s tenantry, and feels at his lord- 
ship’s board, will afford him materials to rival Churchill, in a new Prophecy 
of Famine. 

But the sheet must go to press, 
And the devil’s at the door ; 
And we can’t spare another line, 
So, good bye to thee, Tom Moore. 
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THE UNPUBLISHED POEMS AND OTHER MISFORTUNES OF 


A MAN OF GENIUS, 


Many of our readers may think— 
and, to say truth, with some shew 
of reason—that we are laughing 
philosophers: not a bit of it. We 
laugh to amuse them; but our own 
private luxury consists in tear-shed- 
ding, which we perform in the most 
interesting manner, not snivelling, 
but plentifully pouring forth torrents 
of grief over the many things which 
have long been and still are going 
on wrongly in this unnecessary 


world. But, of all the matters of 
inconsolable meditation which, from 
time to time, fill our minds and 
hearts with miserable extasy or ex- 
tatic misery, there is none so fraught 
with the true material as the pre- 
sent alarming and unjustifiable ne- 
glect in which people of genius are 
left to live or die, just as fate may 
order. Really this is enough to 
make 


“ Our particular pen to stand an-end, 
Like quills upon the frightful porcupine.” —MALaprop. 


When we look around the world, 
or on our own table, and see the 
many superfluous specimens of beau- 
tiful typography for which the town 
is indebted to young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who have no earthly interest 
beyond a virtuous vanity to gratify : 
when we see the tried excellence of 
the paper, the letter-press, and the 
similes ; and, most of all, when we 
reflect that the young ladies and 
gentlemen above mentioned contrive 
to effect all this without a spark of 
the inspiration, to which the poets of 
old were confessedly indebted—then, 
indeed, we do feel our hearts swell 
with a grief equalled only by indig- 
nation at the impenetrable indiffer- 
ence which leaves these very hand- 
some volumes to neglect. Deeply 
do we sympathise with the authors 
and authoresses, and we earnestly 
intreat them not to take offence at 
the assertion we are about to make; 
namely, that the Great Unknown, 
whose works we are now to con- 
sider, was by far the most ill-used 
and disregarded of them all. We 
are well aware how unpleasant it is 
to be surpassed in suffering—to be 
excelled in torment and endurance ; 
and, therefore, we are prepared for 
the disapprobation of those whose 
sole distinction has been neglect, 
when we claim for our gifted friend 
the palm of precedence in this re- 
spect. But our duty is imperative : 
we owe it to the public, as well as to 
their ill-used servant, to shew how 


vast was the intellect—how deep the 
sensibility—how all-comprehending 
the genius, which, by their coldness, 
they have banished to more congenial 
climes. The MS., now for the first 
time mentioned to the world, was 
placed in our hands a few days before 
the author’s departure for the Sand- 
wich Islands, whither he has pro- 
ceeded in the hope of meeting with 
something like a just appreciation of 
his poetical merits and exalted cha- 
racter. 

Our first wish was to obtain a 
publisher for the work, that it might, 
in due form, be added to the long 
list of the beautifully printed and 
unjustly neglected. No publisher 
would, however, have anything to 
do with it—all pleaded the pitiful, 
paltry excuses of poetry being out 
of fashion, and of a want of readers, 
assertions too manifestly false to re- 
quire refutation. Disgusted with 
such subterfuges, we determined to 
take advantage of our own pages for 
the purpose of doing justice to the 
poet and a kindness to the public; 
and have thus, in an article, placed 
some of the unfortunate gentleman’s 
productions in an eternalized form. 
A subscription list is open at Mr. 
Fraser’s, in Regent Street, who will 
publish the poems, when a sufficient 
number of names is entered. The 
title given to the work, by the author, 
is, ‘‘ Poems and other misfortunes 
of a Man of Genius,” and the dedi- 
cation is as follows :— 


“TO MY COUNTRY. 


“ UNGRATEFUL CountTRY! 


“T’moff. Here are my poems. Read them attentively, and you may 
yet be prosperous, notwithstanding your unaccountable neglect of 
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“THE AUTHOR.” 
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The patriotic vein is here very 
manifest. Introductory to the poems 
is an autobiographic sketch, from 
which we shall extract a passage or 
two, connecting the fragments and 
continuing the narrative by rather 
remarkable observations of our own. 
The author opens his history thus :— 


“ My misfortunes commenced many 
months before I was born. My father, a 
man of strong passions, and my mother, 
a woman of weak judgment, proceeded to 
the consummation of marriage before its 
solemnization—a circumstance depriving 
me of all legal claim on their inheritance, 
to the full non-entity of which I succeeded 
notwithstanding. My early years were 
marked by nothing remarkable, with the 
exception of two or three incidents—these 
I propose to keep to myself. I was dis- 
tinguished by a singular liberality of dis- 
position, which, as I had nothing to give, 
was the source of considerable anxiety to 
my affectionate parents, who unceasingly 
descanted upcen the importance of my taking 
care of moncy; but, bless their hearts! 
never hinted at the method by which I 
might contrive to get any. I grew up in 
morality and abstemiousness, perfectly un- 
conscious that the heavenly spark of genius 
was burning in my poetic breast till, on 
the evening of the 26th of August, 18—, 
I was crossing a harvest field, and stum- 
bled over a wheatsheaf into the arms of 
Isabella Carolina, the sole daughter of a 
celebrated cow-keeper. Never had I seen 
her lovely face before, and the suddenness 
of our present meeting only served to 








heighten charms, which seemed to me the 
pattern work of Nature’s manufacture. 
My feelings choked my utterance—I felt 
the blood in my cheeks, and my heart 
stood still. We looked into each other’s 
eyes—and oh! that first long look, who 
that has ever known, can ever forget it, 
or who, that could ever forget, can ever 
know it? ‘ Sweet maiden,’ said I, at length 
recovering from my delectable astonish- 
ment, ‘ sweet maiden, excuse my apparent 
abruptness, I knew not of your being on 
the other side of the wheatsheaf. What 
may be your name ?’—‘ My name,’ replied 
she rosily, (as that undeservedly successful 
rhymer, Moore, would say,) ‘my name 
is Isabella Carolina, and my father is the 
great cow-keeper.’ She could say no 
more, for at that moment her father came 
up, and, addressing her in a tone of pa- 
rental remonstrance, told her to go home 
and be d——d. She obeyed the first part 
of his injunction—the latter remained to 
be fulfilled by me. For, what was life 
without the light of Isabella Carolina’s 
eyes? A state of unmixed perdition, dark 
and damnable ! Then it was that, wander- 
ing along to the westward, not knowing 
why the softening power of sunset was so 
sweet, or the evening breeze so fraught 
with consolation, my poetic spirit burst 
its bonds and streamed in tuneful song. 
The following is the strain, just as it 
poured forth ; and even now, when I have, 
it is to be hoped, achieved immortal fame 
by subsequent endeavours, I cannot pe- 
ruse these stanzas without emotion, with- 
out feeling that they are perfect in their 
kind. 


**Oh, why do I gaze on the beautiful west, 
Where fancy may rear the bright halls of the blest ? 
While the light of my soul is a glory of earth, 
Tho’ her eyes, beyond doubt, took from heav’n their birth! 
In darkness I’m sentenced by fortune to dwell a 
Full mile and a half from the sweet Isabella; 
And I very much fear by a hand such as mine, a 
Match can’t be made with the fair Carolina ! 


How long in this field would I willingly linger 

To touch but the tip of her tapering finger ! 

Or her rosy ripe lip with my own just to press, if 

I could, oh, my joy would be full as excessive 

As a relic adorer’s, when, if he can kiss it, he 
Fancies himself at the height of felicity ! 

But by Fortune I’m sentenced in darkness to dwell a 
Full mile and a half from the sweet Isabella ; 

And I very much fear by a hand such as mine, a 
Match can’t be made with the fair Carolina! 


“ This event formed a new era in my 
existence ; and throughout the period of 
sweet perplexity which intervened between 
the kindling and extinction of this my 
spirit’s maiden passion, poetry was my so- 
lace, my sheet anchor, my never failing stay. 
I was then to myself, as I doubt not I shall 
be to posterity amarvel and a mystery. 


I admired myself, and was admired by 
Isabella Carolina. Being no longer young 
enough to starve without repining, I be- 
thought me of seeking some employment 
which might initiate my liver in the digestive 
process. This idea, once formed, could I 
for a moment hesitate whither to bend my 
toil-pursuing steps? No! My heart was 
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fond and bold, and bade me be a cowherd. 
The nonsense of punning I despise too 
much to deprecate its exercise ; therefore 
let the word-tormenters make the most of 
my courage and my selected avocation. 
To be a cowherd was to be a tender of 
cows—the great cow-keeper was in want 
of youthful servants, and who was the 
great cow-keeper ?—Isabella Carolina’s 
sire! I offered my services to him and 
was accepted. To those who have loved, 
or who are now loving, I need not say 
with what unutterable joy I dwelt all day, 
and dreamt all night on the beauty of my 
bosom’s queen. The various interchanges 
of affection, constantly carried on among the 
cattle and the poultry, were so many heart- 
thrilling proofs to me of the all-pervading 
power of mighty love; while the poetry 
of my passion was undisturbed by any of 
the realities so fatal to visionary minds. 
Very rarely had I the happiness of behold- 
ing Isabella Carolina—that of speaking to 
her never. This state of dreamy delight 
was, however, destined to have an end. 
The great proprietor went on a distant 
journey, and his spouse being bed-ridden, 
Isabella Carolina and myself enjoyed the 
mutual outpourings of our hearts in those 
evening perambulations which are so fa- 
vourable to the fervour of first love. I 
was now a very fine fellow, endowed with 
many superior qualities, and above all with 
a delicate sensibility, which has been the 
source of all my joys and sorrows. This 
sensibility had originally made me the 
slave of love, and to it I was also indebted 
for my liberation. In one of those delici- 
ous twilights, so often described to so little 
purpose, I was seated by the side of my 
beloved beneath the foliage of a beautiful 
arbour, and then it was that an intense 
conviction of our mutual dependence and 
changeless affection filled our hearts to 
overflowing. Being more eloquent than 
Isabella Carolina, I undertook to give a 
voice to all we thought and felt, and very 
well I didit. I detailed to her my ideas 
of human felicity, to which an union of 
interests, tastes, and affections was indis- 
pensable. She listened with tearful atten- 
tion. ‘ This,’ continued I, ‘ would be in our 
power—this would be a realization of po- 
etic dreams, a perpetuity of joy beyond the 
reach of fate—would it not, my love ?’ 
* Yes,’ replied Isabella Carolina, blow- 
ing her nose. 

“* Not the peaceful villagers at the sound 
of the martial horn—not the astonished 
dead at the sound of the archangelic 
trump—felt, or will feel—fied, or will fly 
—as I felt and fled at the sound of Isa- 
bella Carolina’s nasal note. This was 
truly a b/ow to my hopes—the fairy fabric 
of my fancy’s rearing fell before it—and 
all again was desolation! How could a 
man of my feelings support this? Was it 
excusable? Was it feminine? Was it hu- 
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man? Couldit ever enter into the contempla- 
tion of a susceptible being, that Isabella 
Carolina’s nose—that any pretty maiden’s 
nose was made to be blown? No—the 
thing is inconceivable, unjustifiable, mon- 
strous, and unpardonable. Thus, then, 
ended the first of that long list of love 
adventures which have been my blessing 
and my bane—which have called forth the 
eternal tones of my poetry, and the unim- 
portant groanings of my grief.” 


Through the list, here referred to, 
we do not intend to follow our gifted 
friend ; but we cannot refrain from 
mentioning one of these amours, on 
account of the extraordinary and aw- 
ful death of the young lady. The 
scene of this tragical story was in 
the neighbourhood of the ancient 
town and port of Hythe, in the coun- 
ty of Kent, whither our author had 
fled, after the violent shock given to 
his feelings by the naserie of Isabella 
Carolina. Here his beauty, his great 
talents, agricultural expertness, and 
admiration of the sea, made him very 
popular. <A certain mystery, too, 
which hung round him, served to 
increase the interest felt for him, es- 
pecially by the female portion of the 
community. Some thought him a 
consequence of the youth of one of 
the members for the ancient town 
and port; others, again, traced a re- 
semblance between him and a very 
handsome gentleman resident in the 
neighbourhood—while all agreed that 
such a race should be honourably 
perpetuated, if possible. To be brief 
—a general setting of caps took place 
against our author, and one young 
lady; whose name we do not feel at 
liberty to mention, was so successful 
as to captivate the poet’s heart ; 
which, by the way, was no very dif- 
ficult matter. Their moon-light, sea- 
side walks were frequent, and fraught 
with bliss of the most sublimated 
kind. So far all was felicity; but 
the devil of it is, that felicity has no 
enduring quality, as may be proved 
by a reference to history, and by an 
attention to the following incident, 
which we shall give in the poet’s 
own powerful language. Few, we 
should imagine, will be able to read 
it without tears. At all events, we 
envy not the head or heart of him, 
or her, who could so read it—nay, we 
should not thiuk our own head and 
heart worthy of envy, if we could pe- 
ruse the following touching, unaffect 
u 2 
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ed, and simple narrative, without the saturation of two square pieces of the 
finest French cambric. It is called, an 
























































*“ AWFUL INSTANCE OF SUDDEN DEATH. 
* Once, I remember, with my love I went 

To roam along the chalky coast of Kent ; 

We drank the silent beauty of the night, 

And felt, indeed, considerable delight ; 

Several stars were brightly glancing o’er, 

With room for very, very many more ; 

The moon was mirrored in the mighty wave— 

Concerning which all sorts of poets rave ; 

While gentle thoughts came o’er the heart of me, 

And joy pervaded every part of me! 

When, lo! a proof of life’s vicissitude— 

A hand, so soft and fair, to kiss it, you'd 

Give any thing you haven't gol to give, 

Or many things you'd be a sot to give— 

This pretty hand—my love’s! I yet behold her! 

Came gently tap, tap, tap, upon my shoulder ; 

While sweet tones, rolling o’er her rosy lip, 

Said ‘ How I should now like to take a dip!’ 

I sate me down upon a rocky shelf, 

And answered gravely—‘ Dearest, mind yourself ! 

Tho’ Venus, still you are not Ocean’s daughter, 

And thusmay catch a cold in midnight water.’ 

But she, like every one who reasons wrongly, 

Persisted in her silly purpose strongly, 

Unloosed a portion of her pretty vestment, 

And straight to unfasten all the rest meant ; 

When—horrid thought! approached, with awful tread, 

A very large four-footed quadruped. " 

I wish this mournful line may be my last, if 

’T was not, in shape, a most enormous mastiff. 

Oh, how he tugged and tore away her stay-lace, 

And played the very devil with her gay lace ! 

Till, having seized her lily hand, he bit her, 3 

Then turned away, with an infernal titter, 

Growling forth with awful voice—* Now go be a 

Corse—and know, my name is Hydrophobia.’ ” 








This event made a deep impres- naturally enough grew tired of him, 
sion on the sensitive mind of the and in spite of the remonstrances of 
poet, and he determined to proceed her family, who were all favourable 


to London for the purpose of dissi- to the poet, she set off for the con- 
pating his grief, and increasing his tinent with a cousin, declaring that 
fortune. Before his departure, how- she would return married, or not at 


ever, he was prevailed upon to pay all. On this occasion, our gifted 
a visit of a few weeks to a family in friend produced the pieces which we 
the neighbourhood of Hythe; andthe are about to quote. They have not, 
attentions shewn to him by one _ indeed, that peculiar facility in out- 
young lady were of so winning a_ rageous versification, for which his 
character, that he fell more violently efforts are generally remarkable, but 
in love than ever. But the fair one nevertheless are worthy of attention, 
being of a very passionate temper, for reasons which we have not time 
he had little peace with her; and,as to enumerate. 

he yielded to her in all things, she 


REGRET. CONSOLATION. 
“ Oh, take the last faint breath, “ Sigh not o’er desolated bowers, 
Thy cruelty hath left! By autumn leaves bestrown! 
Can there be darker death, Mourn not for time-dismantled towers 
Than life of thee bereft? With ivy overgrown ; 
I stray, with listless pace, Unmov’'d the daily dying hues 
Through an unpeopled space, Of beauty’s sun behold, 
For, no where can I trace And—more—a sorrowing tear refuse 


The glory of thy face! For a human heart grown cold! 








1830.) 


“ No longer on my path 

Thy radiant eye-beams shine, 
In joy, or love, or wrath, 

A splendour all divine! 
I watch the once-loved night— 
The stars still bless my sight, 
But not thine eyes, more bright 
Than firmamental light! 


The sea, the fields, and flowers, 
The lonely hill-side way, 
Where, through sweet evening hours, 
We watch’d the less’ning ray : 
All—all have lost their spell— 
All—all too sadly tell, 
The change, that could compel 
An Eden to a Hell!” 


Our author now set off for Lon- 
don, with every disposition to shun 
the country for ever. On the road, 
nothing happened worthy of record, 
excepting the great nervousness he 
evinced, to the infinite glee of the 
coachman and guard, whenever the 
road lay between a quickset hedge 
and a dead wall—this being one 
of those matters which perplexed 
him. He knew not which would 
annoy him the more, in case of an 
overset, to be thrown into a hedge, 
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= 


“ Grieve not, the undiscerning throng 

Misdeem thee and condemn ; 

Man’s own high heart, untamed and 

strong, 

Hath a power his fate to stem! 

Th’ immortal yearning stirs us still 
With higher, holier aim : 

The wish, no joy of earth can fill, 
The thoughts, earth cannot claim. 


- 


Gaze not, with vainly tearful glance, 
For what was lov'd so late! 

’Tis past, that unreturning trance— 
Yet guard thy heart from hate. 

Where most are cold, or false, oh! cling 
To the fond and faithful few ; 

And draw from truth’s unfailing spring, 
The mind’s eternal dew !” 


or against a wall. But neither of 
these vexations awaited him. He 
arrived in London safe, and among 
the first persons whom he met, was 
an old friend of his, named Tom. 
This spark was living in grand style, 
for which he was indebted to a bonne 
fortune. Our author’s morality re- 
volted hereat ; and, improving on 
the idea of a gentleman, who very 
truly calls himself ‘‘ a poet in all 
respects small,’”’ he produced the 
following poem. 


A REMONSTRANCE. 


“ Put off the Vestal veil, nor, oh! 
Let weeping angels view it.”—Moore. 


Put off each white silk stocking, 


My breast with sorrow knocking, 

I cry, oh, this is shocking! 

While yet the cradle’s rocking, 

In which your illegitimate 

Son, by Tom — a pretty mate! 
Has the one eye closed in sleep, 
While the other watch doth keep— 
It, I repeat, ma’am, shocking ’s, 

To see those white silk stockings ! 
Around the folks are flocking, 
Their eyebrows queerly cocking, 
And mercilessly mocking, 

The variegated clockings, 

And twisted interlockings, 

Of your translucent stockings. 

This, I repeat, ma’am, shocking ’s— 
Put off your white silk stockings !!” 


This remonstrance was not re- 
ceived as it deserved to be—the poet 
was kicked out of the house, and left 
to find a lodging where he best could. 
He tried*several literary men of 
kindred genius to his own, but they 
were all so very sorry that he should 
have thought of coming to town at 
all, &c.; that he saw nothing could 


be gained in that quarter. He then 
applied to the press, and was fortu- 
nate enough to dispose of three arti- 
cles—upon the currency, the popu- 
lation, and the Catholic question— 
which encouraged him to try his hand 
a little further in that way. He 
accordingly perpetrated some squibs, 
which were sufficiently well executed 
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to procure him a sound drubbing by 
the party trifled with. We can only 
find room for one of these. It is really 
too good to be passed over, and of 


itself would be sufficient to immor- 
talize any ordinary man. It is ad- 
dressed to a Cat, and is entitled— 


A HINT. 


“ You incomprehensible Cat! 


I can’t for the soul of me think what you’re at! 
You're sitting beside a political Rat, 

Whose spirit’s as lean as his person is fat, 

And yet you don’t pounce on him—think now of that! 
Out with your talons and give him a pat! 

And ne’er, while you live, fail to rush at a Rat, 

You incomprehensible Cat !” 


He brought an action for the as- 
sault above noticed, and obtained 
one shilling damages. This supply, 
small as it was, enabled him to pur- 
chase a pen and a pot of porter, and, 
under the inspiration of this some- 
what heavy Hippocrene, he wrote a 
dramatic sketch for one of the an- 
nuals, which sketch we think so 
good that we shall here give it.— 


Whether we consider the rare origi- 
nality of conception or the astound- 
ing power of expression, this drama- 
tic morceau must excite our wonder. 
Oh that other authors would—as 
they will not—know the public good 
sufficiently, to imitate this honour- 
able model in brevity! The piece, 
which we so much praise, is en- 
titled— 


THE DESOLATION OF DEVASTATION. 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 


Don DESOLATE ~ - = 
ALFONSO - - ~ i 


i = “ A Nobleman. 
His Friend. 


(A considerable number of persons of both sexes.) 


ScENE—On the berders of an undiscovered country. 


Act I. Scene I. 


Enter Don DESOLATE and his friend ALFONSO, meeting. 


Don DEsoLATE. Good morrow, Alfonso. 


Atronso. The same to you, Don, and many of them. 


Now, we do venture to affirm that 
this is the most complete fragment 
we ever met with. And, will it be 
believed that Mr. Alaric Attila Watts 
refused to receive the gem, confound 
him? Why it would have made 
his Souvenir souvenu for ever—far 
more than the suet-dumpling stan- 
zas, which deface the fine vellum of 
that modest periodical. However, 
we leave the man to his own out- 
rageous conscience. This is the 
fashion now-a-days: the excellence, 
blooming under our very noses, is 
rarely fragrant to our flagrant olfac- 
tory perceptions; and not till death 
has played the devil with a poet, 
does any one acknowledge his deserts. 
Then comes the farce of monumental 
marble—and acknowledgement of 
merit is made when acknowledge- 


[Exeunt severally. 


ment is worth just as much as the 
oval sign, introductory to the name of 
the late horrible member for Clare. 
But, thank heaven! there .are some 
glorious exceptions to this charge, 
and none moie glorious than our- 
selves, who never see a man of genius 
without asking him what he would 
like to have to drink. Would that 
others might take pattern by us in 
this respect! To return, however, 
to our author: he wrote in a morn- 
ing paper certain little snatches of 
verse, some of which we subjoin, 
because to them he was indebted for 
the countenance of a Patron, whose 
encouragement would have been in- 
calculable, had not an accident in- 
duced him to withdraw it altogether. 

The morgeaux of poetry to which 
we allude are these :— 














OO 


we 
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“ Whene’er I meet with that werd languish, 
I cannot help expecting anguish, 






The only rhyme in all the language.” 


This is good, but the next is better :— 


* T’ve often marvell’d much that gladness 
Should have no other rhyme than sadness, 
Unless, indeed, we take to madness, 

Or what is little better—badness.” 


The profound philosophy contained 
in these lines will reward the most 
serious reflection on the part of the 
reader. It would argue in us some- 
thing like a doubt of his penetration, 
were we to point out to him that 
gladness is generally followed by the 


reality of one of the three rhymes, 
so ingeniously given by the poet. 

Our next extract is a short but 
most expressive panegyric on a gen- 
tleman of rare conversational quali- 
ties : 


« His talent for conversation was such, 
He neither said too little nor too much,” 


Now, this is a rare merit. Reader, 
we doubt not but that you, like our- 
selves, dine out as often as possible. 
Do you not sometimes find yourself 
placed next to a fellow, who in spirit 
and form resembles nothing so much 
as the soul of a snow-ball breathed 
into a log of wood? On the other 
hand, do you never sit cheek-by-jowl 
with a wind-instrument, the clack of 
whose confounded Samsonic weapon 
slays thousands and tens of thousands 
of your impressions, ideas, and sen- 
sibilities? If you have met with these 
things—and who amongst us has not? 
—then will you appreciate the charac- 
ter eulogized in the couplet which we 
have above quoted. As we have al- 
ready observed, such fragments could 
not long remain unnoticed; and a 
nobleman, remarkable for his liberal 
patronage and excruciating practice 
of the sublime art of poetry, sent ten 
shillings in gold to our gifted friend, 


begging him to try his hand at some- 
thing in the Miltonic style, not losing 
sight altogether of the peculiar cha- 
racter of our times. This request 
was made, his lordship was pleased 
to add, at the suggestion of a great 
ecclesiastical dignitary. The poet im- 
mediately set to work, having first 
changed his half sovereign, and dined 
deliciously on some cold pork, with a 
go of rum to follow. Thus excited, 
he produced what we shall now re- 
produce; and, as the great Johnson 
was graciously pleased to declare of 
Milton, that he was not the first epic 
poet only because Homer had been 
before him; so do we say, that our 
unjustly neglected bard is the third, 
only by reason of his coming after 
the other two. Some hypercritics 
may think the following is in the 
dramatic form—poor people! they 
don’t drink enough. 


A VISION OF HELL. 


(Scene.—Pandemonium.—A round table, at which divers devils are seated 
drinking. Satan in the chair, his hoof on a foot-stool of crimson-velvet, 
with a brimstone border. Several smaller tables, at which infernal fiends 
are playing at put, and cheating damnably. Among the personages at 
the round table, the following are the most conspicuous: BEELZEBUB, 
AzazeEL, Mo.tocu, Cuemos, Baatim, AsHToRoTH, ASTORETH, 
TuHaMMuz, Dacon, RimmMon, MULCIBER, BELIAL, ASMODEUS, 


Mammon, §c.) 


Satan, rising, puts the rays from his brow,’ and thus addresses the diabolical assembly :— 


WELCOME, again, thrice welcome, jolly devils! 
To this ambrosial feast, more blest than aught 
Known in that sad, celestial slavery, 

Where none dare laugh above a given pitch, 
Or drink beyond the dozenth bottle ! 

But we will laugh, until the roof resound 


Of this our princely hall—and drink, oh! drink, 
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Till every devil fancies hell outshines 

The lustrous halls of Heaven—lost and scorned ! 

Princes and pot companions! be it known 

That my immortal hoof is twinged with gout. 

Hence is our hop postponed—yet we can sing— 

But first, I beg Asmodeus may afford 

Some information of the state of things 

In London, just at present. 

(Resumes seat—Lights pipe.) 

Asmodeus. London be d—d! Pardon impetuous zeal— 

But, by my twisted tail’s extremest point, 

I swear there’s not in all the countless woes 

Contrived by tyranny to torture hell, 

A more excruciating curse, than that 

Whereof in London I was victim long. 

It being known, a fiend of rank had come 

To mingle in the fashionable world, 

Each morn a monstrous mawkish train of slaves, 

Crawling and cringing round my hoof, implor’d 

That I would graciously be pleased to write 

A satire, or a fashionable novel, 

Wherein I might let fly at high society, 

And be as personal as any puppy 

Whose puling prate delights the simpering Miss, 

Or everlasting dowagers, who live 

To mock the power that fashion’d them! 

I’m too much a gentleman to shew my mind— 

But, oh! not all the stinging tongues of hell 

Could vent the mighty curse that swell’d my breast, 

On these poor drivelling dolts, who fondly deem’d 

That one among the honourable damned would thus 

Descend to swell the silly, scribbling throng. 

Yet this was not the worst: Beholding 

No chance remained of my commencing author, 

They begged, forsooth, that I would just declare 

How far the booby bards, who yearly bray 

Their most descriptive thoughts concerning Hell, 

Damnation and ourselves, the Devils, 

Were faithful in their well-paid pictures. Then, 

Then, oh, Lucifer! there came a sound 

That set even my infernal teeth on edge! 

’Twas modern British, brutish poetry ! 

Oh, how that Literary Gazette will lie! 

I there had read of sounds of harmony, 

Of breathing thoughts and burning words, as filling 

The pages of the works which he, she, it 

Had given to the world—and, now, when they, 

The very Bards and Poetesses, d—n ’em ! 

Began the reading of their several rhymes, 

Ev’n I myself, tho’ tolerably seasoned 

To shrieks, and yells, and all discordant sounds, 

Could in no way support it. Gently still 

I deigned to deal with them, and begged the Bards 

Would favour me, by coming, one by one. 

On this, the son of Mrs. Sally Mander 

Led forth a gentleman, without a neckcloth, 

A puling, eunuch-looking personage, 

Whom he called Bob Mount-flummery—* a name,” 

He added, “ which will never be forgotten 

So long as ’tis remembered. His poems are 

The cause of a most wonderful effect— 

Encouraging the natural fool to read, 

And cultivated fools to write.”” “ No more!” 

Said I, “ the book shall speak his merits. 

And, having said so, I began to read 

A page of paltry blasphemy from “ Satan,” 

A work insulting Hell as much as Heav’n. 

I, who knew well the lies in every line, 
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Were solid leaden lies, straight threw the book 
At Bobby’s prosy perfumed head ; but, ah! 
His skull was bullet proof, and off he went, 
Scathless and sulky from the judgment scene. 
“* Ladies and Gentlemen,” then, I, bowing, said— 

I'll never read another line of verse 
Till I get back to Hell, where it may be 
Brought in by mightiest powers, as a new 
And yet unequalled torture. And, for you 
Whose venerable toil in dressing up 
The sterling thoughts and wondrous chivalry 
Of men long dead is dignified, I think, 
As novel-writing, I despise ye all! 
Begone! or I’ll take out my phosph’rous box, 
And kindle a conflagrant fire in Babylon, 
Shall burn you with and by your works.” They fled 
And I, disgusted with the literary world, 
Went out to call on Cobbett and O’Connell. 
With both of these you’re perfectly acquainted— 
So just excuse me, as I’m dev’lish thirsty, 
And must reserve my public-speaking powers 
For France and England’s general Elections. 
[Sits down—drinks punch—lights pipe. 

Satan. Asmodeus, I regret the literary world 
Have so disgusted you—for, faith! their works 
Go far tow’rds vitiating youthful minds, 

The novels most especially. But, come, 

Beelzebub, my boy, a song! and ye, 

Adorers of the reeky root! give ear 

While Beelzy breathes his sulphuriferous strain. 
Omnes. Beelzebub’s song! Beelzebub’s song ! 


Beelzebub riseth, bloweth his nose, and proceedeth. 


With pain, O Lucifer, I feel compelled 
In answer to your wish to say—I shan’t! 
Think not I seek to make myself unpleasant 
When I declare that nought shall make me sing : 
Such is my fixed resolve—now comes my reason— 
j You may remember when of late we met 
f In jovial convocation, drinking punch 
By mad Asmodeus made, from that prescription, 
Which he had filch’d from Mr. North’s coat pocket, 
When witnessing the Edinburgh noctes :— 
I say that, at that meeting, you’ll remember 
How I, by all requested, sung a song— 
And, sooth to say, ’twas admirably sung— 
Yet scurvy tricks were played upon me then, 
With my pure punch was most profanely mixed 
A double dose of brimstone, and my pipe 
Was with unsmokable tobacco cramm’d. 
Then, when I look’d to you for that applause 
Which singers of whatever kind expect, 
A monstrous roar of laughter rung around 
Because, forsooth, my bowl was basely drugged 
With strong additional damnation—which 
Throughout my spiritual intestines sent 
A worse than mortal cholic. I'll not sing. 
O think ye that the mighty Beelzebub, 
Tho’ now, alas! with meaner devils he 
Be indiscriminately damned, forgets 
What altars smoked for him in Ekron long ? 
Nor can I but reflect how yet my seat 
Is vacant in the heavenly House of Peers, 
Which I again may fill, if Fate should pass 
An Act awarding to the fallen fiends 
Emancipation from the thrall of Hell. 
Then leave, oh Lucifer, and ye, whose seats 
Of old, were high in Heav’n !—leave your grog 



































Sat an, 
Omnes. 




































And vile tobacco, fit alone for man. 
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For say, was this proud Pandemonium reared 


By matchless skill of Mulciber, with thrones 
For mighty principalities and powers 

To shield a tavern tap-room’s revelry ? 

O ye etherial and transparent fiends 
Through whom the fire (as Thomas Moore 


Once said of some girl’s soul and form) doth beam 


As bright as flame thro’ alabaster lamps ! 
Remember ye are by your birth upraised 
Above the groggyfying wish of man. 


[ Laughter. 


I see ye laugh—laugh on then, and be d—d! 


By my peculiar horns and hoof I swear 


I’ll neither sing myself nor list to other’s song ! 


Belial riseth, and saith— 
Why, what a snivelling prating dolt 
Hath Beelzebub become ! a boastful tongue 
Forsooth, is his, to prate about his altar— 
Hath not Dagon in Azotus been ador’d ? 
Moloch and Chemos on the Olive Mount ? 
Astoreth in Sion ?—Rimmon in Damascus ? 
Baalim and Ashtoroth in Palestine ? 
And Mammon over all the earth as now? 
Yet all and each agree to grace our feast. 
Then, Lucifer, regard not Beelzy’s spleen, 
I'll stake my tail it is but indigestion. 
And, rather than behold immortals sit 
Silent and sulky, I, tho’ somewhat hoarse, 
Will sing a song. 
Bravo, Belial, sing, my cock ! 
Belial’s song! Belial’s song! 


[Exit with dignity, amid general merriment. 


(Belial singeth.) 


I'll sing you a song, boys! slap off without book— 
A knack that I learnt from one Theodore Hook ; 
So let the old blue-bottle,* Beelzebub, growl, 


But we'll be as frisky as saints af the cowl. 


Derry down. 


Those poor muddy fellows, the mortals, may tell 

How dismal the regions where we, devils, dwell ; 

But, all who’ve e’er been to their earth, can declare 
What a heav’n is our own to the hell they have there! 


Yet, wherefore deride them ? 
Still journeying hellward whatever they do! 


Derry down. 


To us they are true— 


Not a nation among them but sends us its shoals 


Of popish, dissenting, or protestant souls, 


We know that in Italy, Portngal, Spain, 


Derry down. 


Our viceroys, the monks, still keep up the vice-reign, 
And spirits, in swarms, come on tripping from France, 
While slowly, but sure, the grave Germans advance. 


Derry down 


The Dutch and the Flemish, the Swedes and the Danes, 
If left to themselves, lads, need give us no pains ; 


And Britain is flirting with Babylon’s w 
And making a prophet of little Tom Moore! 





’ 


Derry down. 


No fear need we have of the snowy-soul’d Turk, 
And the Greek and the Russian are warm at our work ; 


These last are the fellows for war’s hellish coil, 


And, to keep their flame burning, we feed them on oil. 





* Beelzebub, in Hebrew, signifies “ Lord of Flies.” 


Derry down. 
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I note not our own South American mess, 

And Jonathan hasteneth hither, I guess! 

To be brief, soon will hell be so cursedly cramm’d, 
As to jostle the old aboriginal damned. 


Derry down, 


Forgive me, good fellows, for singing a song, 

Which you and I feel is confoundedly long ; 

Now puff off the flame, boys, that flits o’er your bowls, 
And pledge me a toast, to all double-damn’d souls! 


Derry down. 


(Roars of laughter and applause—a diabolical extasy—temporary de- 
rangement—universal drunkenness—Lucifer maketh a noise, whereupon 
the lights are extinguished, and every devil, holding up his tail taper- 
wise, lighteth his staggering steps to a couch of brimstone and 


treacle.) 


This performance was dispatched 
to the noble patron, who was so 
highly pleased with it that he sent 
another half-sovereign to the author, 
begging him to call on the following 
morning. This request was cheer- 
fully complied with ; but the cheer- 
fulness was over when the poet stood 
in presence of the peer; for mani- 
fest it was that something had 
lengthened the nobleman’s naturally 
long visage. The mystery was soon 
explained—the ecclesiastical digni- 
tary, at whose suggestion the subject 
had been proposed to the poet, had 
himself written a volume of sacred 
impiety in blank verse, and felt 
most grievously injured and grossly 
insulted by the sentiments put into 
the mouth of Asmodeus. He, con- 
sequently, would have nothing to do 
with the author. Nor was this the 
worst. The peer himself, shortly 
after, turned his back upon the poet. 
His lordship coming suddenly into 
the possession of a fortune so im- 
mense that the newspapers all notic- 
ed it, the man of genius thought it 
a proper opportunity for doing a 
civil thing to his patron. He, there- 
fore, put into one of the journals 
the following :—‘‘ We doubt not 
that this sudden and singular acces- 
sion of wealth will be the source of 
happiness to many, whose good for- 
tune it is to be related to the noble 
lord. His lordship has fifteen bro- 
thers and seven sisters, all married 
and in a situation fully to appreciate 
the benefits in store for them.” On 
the day after the insertion, our gifted 
friend received a note running thus : 
“« Lord perceives in the journal 
with which Mr. is connected, a 
notice which, to him, appears ex- 











ceedingly impertinent. A sight of 
the MS. leaves no doubt in the mind 
of Lord as to Mr. being 
the author, and he, therefore, begs 
to decline any further intercourse 
with, or patronage of that gentle- 
man.” The truth is, his lordship 
had resolved on cutting every rela- 
tion he had in the world—a prudent 
resolution, which this preposterous 
paragraph knocked in the head. His 
lordship was a public man, and, 
therefore, did the handsome thing 
for his relations, and dished the 
poet. Thus was this great genius 
again left to comment on the passage 
in Ben Jonson, which terms the 
tuneful strain, 











“ But idle poetry, 
That fruitless and unprofitable art, 
Good unto none, and least to the professors.” 


Fortune, however, did not altoge- 
ther abandon him; he was walking 
one day in a profound reverie, the 
subject of which is immaterial, when 
he trod on the heel of a gentle- 
man connected with a public office. 
«‘ Damn you, sir,” said the wounded 
Achilles, ‘ can’t you look before 
you?” To which the man of genius 
mournfully and musically replied— 


“ Throw not a damn away on me, 
For I am damned already.” 


“* Interesting being,” said the gen- 
tleman, much moved, ‘‘ what can be 
the matter with you?” And so they 
commenced a colloquy, which is not 
matter of histor,, but which led to 
the poet being asked to dinner—an 
event for which he was perfectly 
prepared. ‘This friendship, thus ro- 
mantically begun, might have lasted 
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till now, but for the circumstance 
which interrupted it—a circumstance 
testifying the domestic devotion of 
the lady concerned, yet, at the same 
time, calculated to excite the mockery 
of the persifleurs, who sneer at con- 
jugal piety. The event being record- 
ed in the archives of the hall porter 
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at the public office, we need here 





[Oct. 





give only our Author’s versified nar- 
ration of it, which, meant as a com- 
pliment, was taken very differently. 
As before, his vehicle was one of 
those ephemeral conveyances, called 
morning papers, and with similarly 
sad consequences. 










“ SINGULAR INSTANCE OF CONNUBIAL LOVE. 


SCENE, @ Parlour—timME, after Breakfast. 













































* O Horace, how charming you looked to-day, 
When you lifted your person and walked away ! 
If you’d eaten much less, or the food were lighter, 
I know not, and truly my fancy might err— 
But, certain it is, that your face seemed brighter 
Than the bishop’s when beaming beneath his mitre. 
Dear fellow ! I long just to learn how his cough is, 
And to have one fond kiss at the door of the office. 
Hours at that office I well know to lose he has ’em, 
Then, sure, he'll forgive me this fit of enthusiasm. 
Oh, Susan, run—quick, girl, and order the carriage, 
For never, no, not on the day of our marriage, 
Did I feel such an impulse to rival the dove ; 
Shall the blue-bottles buzz round the lip of my love, 
And drink all the dew? No—I swear by this glove, 
That, sooner than yield such a feast to the flies, 
I'll seize their bright pinions, and tear out their eyes. 
The carriage drew up, and the lady stept in, 
Not caring a fig for the Abigail’s grin; 
She drove to the spot where the lord of her fate 
Was dozing profoundly o’er papers of state, 
And sent up her card; whereupon he came down, i 
With a negative smile and a positive frown, 
And, blaming her passion, or not caring for it, he 
Spoke to his spouse in these terms of authority :— 


“ ¢ Why, Mrs. —— 
How comes this ? 
Have you made out a fair case, | 
For causing this coil, 

And the terrible toil 
Which I have to go thro’ 

(As is well known to you) | 
In ascending a staircase ? 
But, if there’s such bliss, ' 
As you say, in my kiss, : 
I'll just give you this— 

And good bye Mrs. 


, t 





“ The lady returned, a self-satisfied winner, 
And ordered a curry of cockles for dinner.” | 
As we have above hinted, this me- 
trical version of the story, penned 
with the best intentions, gave deep 
offence, and the poet received the fol- 
lowing note from the official gentle- 
man. 


wife joins me in hoping we may never see 
your ugly face again. 
“ Yours no longer, 
“H.—. 
“P.S. We don’t admire your poetry.” 


This letter, short as it is, was sub- 
ject of long and deep reflection to 
the man of genius, and the loss of 
this influential friend was almost im- 
mediately followed by that of ano- 
ther, whose kindness to the poet had 


“ Sir ;—I picked you up in the street, 
purely from the sympathy which one man 
of genius feels for another ; but, like that 
base viper mentioned in history, you have 
stung the breast that harboured you. My 
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been but a few days before evinced 
in the payment of five shillings and 
sixpence for the restoration of a pair 
of indispensable inexpressibles—in- 
dispensable because the only pair the 
gifted being had in the world. The 
account of his second loss we shall 
give in the poet’s own words. 


“‘ T was an honorary member of a lite- 
rary society, which was a great advantage 
to me, as I thus procured a sight of the 
papers without being compelled to pay 
three halfpence for a cup of coffee, which 
every gentleman is expected, and no real 
gentleman can refuse to do, in a public 
breakfast and reading room. On one oc- 
casion when I entered the room of the 
society, I perceived a very dear and kind 
friend of nine in conversation at the other 
end of the apartment; and to all appear- 
ance engaged in pointing out the beauties 
of my MS. poems, which he had had 
bound for the convenience of carrying 
about with him. Not wishing to disturb 
him in this amiable and useful occupation, 
I took up the ‘ Age Reviewed,’ by Mr. 
Robert Montgomery, and was quietly 
dozing off, when a most indecorous roar of 
laughter recalled me to consciousness, and, 
on looking up, I perceived my friend and 
his friend laughing immoderately at some 
passage in the book before them. Heaven 
preserve me! said I mentally, my most 
serious and sacred emotions are chronicled 
in those pages, and not a thought or word 
in all the MS. can justify a smile in any 
man! I caught my friend’s eye, and left 
the room in disgust and returned in de- 
spair. The laughers were now gone; I 
stood alone in the room; I took up a pen 
and I wrote as follows, to the friend who 
had so vilely used me. 


“ Sir ;—Your late friendship had led me 
to hope that it was of a character not like- 
ly to change. 

“You had read my poems throughout 
—you had expressed your admiration of 
them—and I find you making them the 
subject of ridicule ina club-room. Sir, we 
are parted for ever. 

* Your ill-used friend.” 


“‘ T dispatched this letter and very soon 
received an answer—here it is. 


‘** Sir;—You say truly, we are parted 
for ever. I am tired of your nonsensical 
notions, and have to tell you, for your 
comfort, that we were not laughing at any 
thing half so ridiculous as your poems, 
which I here return you, with the book- 
binder’s bill. Tristram Shandy, sir, was 
the subject of our merriment. Now, sir, 
I have done with you. I do not reproach 
you with my past favours—so far from this, 
I send you sixpence, to make the half 
crown I lent you yesterday a round sum, 
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and shall be happy to receive the same 
with your earliest convenience. 
“¢ T am, sir, — ‘ 
“ Thus did I lose this dear and valued 
friend, because both books happened to be 
bound alike !” 





The unfortunate gentleman now 
roamed listlessly through the streets 
of London, none feeling for him the 
sympathy to which he was entitled, 
when an accident happened to him, 
too remarkable to be here passed 
over. The poet was deeply impress- 
ed with the dignity of man; and in 
common with many great and grave 
authorities, he entertained an idea 
that no animal could withstand the 
menacing glance of the human eye. 
This noble doctrine cannot be too 
much admired and inculcated, yet 
was it the cause of a sad calamity 
to our gifted friend. Having occa- 
sion to cross a street, when a horse 
of the laborious class was advancing, 
followed by a dray—the poet, whose 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling flashed 
innumerable meanings, fixed his gaze 
upon the animal’s visual orb, and ex- 
pected him to fall back upon his 
dray. The deuce a bit of it—the 
unconscious brute proceeded on his 
path and knocked the poet down, 
who in a state of great confusion 
and contusion, was humanely carried 
home by a gentleman whose cab hap- 
pened to be passing at thetime. But, 
let not the reader from this infer that 
the doctrine, above eulogised, is un- 
sound. No—as the bard himself 
frequently declared, his particular 
misfortune in no degree affected the 
general argument, inasmuch as the 
horse, in this instance, happened 
to be stone-blind! The gentleman, 
who so kindly picked up the down- 
trampled votary of the muses, pro- 
cured medical treatment for him, and 
never left his side till a complete reco- 
very was effected. He, then, ac- 
companied his protégé. to the house 
of a clothes salesman, named Levi, 
where the poet proceeded to insinu- 
ate himself into a plain suit of black. 
While he was thus engaged, the be- 
nevolent gentleman fell deeply in 
love with the bright eyes of the 
Jew’s daughter, and on their leav- 
ing the shop he thus addressed the 
man of genius: “I respect my re- 
ligion and my family too much to 
marry that girl, but 1 won’t live with- 
out her.”” “ My esteemed friend,” 
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answered the poet, ‘‘ you must ei- 
ther let her go—or keep her.”” These 
words were unheeded by the gentle- 
man, who was at that moment en- 
tering a chemist’s shop, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing a small quantity 
of oxalic acid. This he took home 
with him and swallowed, repeating 
the name of Miss Levi. Medical as- 
sistance came, as assistance occasion- 
ally will come, too late, and the gen- 





tleman died. This circumstance we 
can scarcely regret, since to it we are 
indebted for the beautiful little poem 
produced by the man of genius on 
the occasion—a poem unequalled we 
will venture to say, in the literature 
of any nation, always excepting the 
Laplanders, whose poetry abounds 
in similar touches of brief, pathetic, 
and pithy description, It is the fol- 
lowing : 


“AWFUL INSTANCE OF RASH PASSION. 


“JT once had a friend, and have reason to grieve, he 
E’er saw the daughter of Benjamin Levi! 
For,—having seen the sweet girl of the Jew, he sigh’d, 
* That, now’s a virgin to drive one to suicide! 
A Christian can’t marry her—no—yet her loss if I 
Suffer, I feel that my heart will soon ossify ! 
I'll do what'll prove more the love than the wit o’ me, 
I'll swallow oxalic, then surely she’ll pity me, 
And garnish my grave with some few sprigs of rosemary.’ 
He did as he said, and died crying, ‘ Here goes, Mary !’ ”’ 


By this event the poet was left at 
liberty to walk out of the benevolent 
gentleman’s house, which he did, 
and took half a bed at Hampstead, 
where he lived in comparative quiet, 


roaming about the heath, and writing 
many beautiful pieces of philosophic 
poetry, of which the following is a 
favourable specimen :— 


“CONTEMPLATION. 


“ Oh, it is sweet to turn upon one’s belly, 

When one is tired of lying on one’s back, 

And, pondering o’er the page of Percy Shelly, 
To muse on sev’ral sorts of things—alack ! 

When man deems human life is going well, he 
Feels careless and too confident, till—whack ! 
Comes the sad care that sets him on the rack. 

Oh, oh, oh! 

Oh, for a groan to rend the very breast of me ! 
For Fate seems to joy in making a bad jest of me!” 


But we must stop here. Positive- 
ry, we should never have done, were 
we to place before our readers all 
the beautiful pieces of unaccount- 
able poetry from the same gifted 
pen. Enough has, we are confident, 
been quoted, to swell the list of sub- 
scribers to the number necessary for 
justifying Mr. Fraser in publishing 
the MS. now in his possession. 
Nor are we without hope that the 
plan we have adopted of reviewing 
a work before it is printed will form 
a new era in the history of literature, 
for certainly it is the fairest mode 
of letting the publisher, the author, 
and the public know what they have 
severally to expect. It now only 
remains for us to notice the circum- 
stance which gave rise to the poet’s 
appointment as Laureate to his Ma- 


jesty the King of the Sandwich Is- 
lands. 

It will be in the recollection of our 
readers, that Rihoriho, King of the 
Sandwich Islands, on the occasion 
of his v ‘sit to England, brought with 
him that talented and singular man 
Boki, so called from his great attach- 
ment, some say to books, others to 
tobacco. Boki’s favourite excursion 
from the Adelphi, was to Hampstead, 
where the man of genius once met 
him, and had an opportunity of shew- 
ing him considerable attention, by 
lending him a pocket handkerchief and 
lighting his pipe. The Sandwichian, 
as may be seen by a reference to Ellis’s 
tour through Hawaii, was a man of 
considerable English, and he talked 
of our national pudding and poetry 
in a way which excited the affection- 
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ate attachment of the man of genius, 
At the express request of Boki, our 
countryman commenced the study 
of the Hawaii language, and made 
such surprising progress, that he 
soon spoke it as fluently as Boki 
did English. Rihoriho and his con- 
sort having fallen victims to our 
climate, Boki felt himself compelled 
to depart; but he promised to make 
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known the poet’s merit on his return 
to his native land, and hinted the 
possibility of his being appointed 
Laureate. The man of genius—not 
a little influenced perhaps by the 
name Sandwich—declared his readi- 
ness to live and die in those islands, 
and, in proof of his fitness for the 
office of Laureate, wrote the follow- 
ing stanzas in Hawaiian :— 


I na moku i paai ka pouri mau, 
Uhia ’ka naau po wale rakow, 

Ano nei e puka no maila ke ao, 
Hoku Bedlamma ka Hoku ao mau. 


E ake rakou i nana wave ae, 
Ka wehea mai ’ka araura maitai, 
A o ka kukuna ka koko mau, 

A kali na moku kona kanawai. 


It is neither ignorance nor indo- 
lence on our part, but a fear of giving 
offence to the man of genius, which 
prevents our translating these stanzas. 
He himself will perform—in all pro- 
bability has performed—this duty. 
We will just observe that they are 
of a condoling and congratulatory 
character—telling the reigning Prince 
how very sorry every one feels that 
his brother should have died, and 
how very glad every one feels that 
he should have succeeded him. No 
sooner had Boki read the stanzas 
to the king in council, than a six- 
oared boat was dispatched to waft 








the man of genius to Hawai, where 
he is now living, engaged in court 
cajolery and the translation of his 
own works into the Hawaiian lan- 
guage. Long may he enjoy the pros- 
perity which he so well deserved and 


_ so lately found! He has promised 


to favour us from time to time with 
translations from the Hawaiian, and 
we doubt not that they will cor- 
roborate the opinion formed by every 
one who reads this article—namely, 
that there is only one word expres- 
sive enough to express the all-but in- 
expressible merits of our gifted friend 
—that word is GENIUS! 


SLUMBER. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


FLow, softly flow, thou murm’ring stream ! 
Beside my lady’s bower ; 

And do not mar her spirit’s dream, 
In this delightful hour ; 

But, gently rippling, greet her ear 
With sounds that lull the soul, 

As near her bower, all bright and clear, 
Thy beauteous billows roll ! 


Blow, softly blow, thou balmy air! 
Beside my lady’s bower— 

The rudest winds wonld hush, to spare 
So soft and fair a flower! 

Breathe gently o’er her rosy cheek 
Thy mildest, purest balm,— 

But heed, lest thou a slumber break 


So beautiful and calm ! 












































In a recent number of the Morning 
Chronicle, I find it written, that ‘‘ the 
House of Lords is essentially a beg- 
garly assembly.”” Now, this, to one 
brought up in reverence of their lord- 
ships, as “ pillars of the state,” and 
the great bulwark between popular 
aggression, on the one hand, and 
kingly oppression, on the other, is a 
startling proposition ; and therefore, 
without advancing any thing pro 
or con myself, I will let the jour- 
nalist, in his own terse and positive 
manner, argue the matter thus— 


“ The great houses named in the above 
passage, (meaning the Clintons, Gowers, 
Cavendishes, Howards, Grosvenors, and so 
forth,) and some others, can afford to be 
independent, but the great body of the 
peers cannot afford to keep a conscience. 
The house of lords is powerful only when 
it unites with the crown in plundering the 
people. It is strengthened by the acces- 
sion of all the overgrown fortunes of the 
country ; but then it cannot throw out the 
poor members; and the vote of a peer with 
100/. a year counts for as much as the vote 
of the Duke of Northumberland, or the 
Marquess of Stafford. The very rich peers 
are few in number ; the great body, on the 
other hand, are poor and embarrassed, and 
when it is considered that the incomes of 
the whole of the peerage, rich and poor, 
from their private estates, are only be- 
tween two and three millions a year—nay, 
that a very able writer, who had access to 
official information, Dr. Becke, some years 
ago assigned to the whole aristocracy of the 
country, moneyed and landed, calculated 
at twelve thousand and fifty families, an in- 
come of 15,800,0002., we can be at little 
loss to understand how immense the power 
over such a body must be, possessed by the 
dispensers of a revenue of fifty millions, 
with the power of appointing to number- 
less situations besides in our colonies, scat- 
tered over the whole globe. The purchase 
of the house of peers is, of course, neces- 
sary to every government, but purchased 
it must and always will be. Were the 
house to be composed exclusively of rich 
noblemen, (such as many of those in the 
Whig opposition,) the government could 
no more go on, than it could go on with a 
house of peers which did not return a 
large proportion of the house of com- 
mons.” 


If this argument be conclusive, 
“* the House of Lords is essentially a 
beggarly assembly!” But, what is 
the House of Commons? According 


Place-men, Parliament-men, Penny-a-Liners, 
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to Sir James Graham, “it is, with all 
its faults, the noblest assembly of 
freemen in the civilized world.”” So 
far, however, from agreeing with 
the Baronet, I think that, at least 
during the existence of the late par- 
liament, (from which the country has 
been so happily delivered,) Sir James 
might, in imitation of the style and 
plain dealing of Mr. Black, have, on 
the contrary, truly said—*‘ the House 
of Commons is essentially an ignoble 
assembly !”” For it was mean, ser- 
vile, treacherous, pedling, corrupt, 
and cowardly ; and all these vices it 
possessed without that grace of as- 
pect, or fulness of talent which occa- 
sionally adorn and elevate the black- 
leg. That this is the fact no rational 
creature, who has, of late years, been 
within the walls of St. Stephen’s, and 
watched the proceedings of its in- 
mates, can doubt. A more petty-lar- 
ceny looking set of rogues never yet 
projected a small robbery, or debated 
on the division of sixpenny spoil; 
and, as for talent, with the exception 
of Daniel Whittle Harvey, Brougham, 
Sadler, and a few others, the bulk of 
the assembly consists of men, who, 
if left to hunt alone, or, in other 
words, if abandoned to his own exer- 
tions, and placed in a new sphere, and 
another scene—would have had sufli- 
cient tact to pick a pocket without 
coming within the danger of the new 
police. With respect to their moral 
character * * * [Here, inimita- 
tion of Horne Tooke in his “ Diversions 


of Purley,” we prefer leaving a blank.) 


* * * * Such was the course 


pursued by the late House of Com- 
mons; ignorant of the first principle 
of the science to which it devoted 
itself, (namely, that a folly is worse 
than a crime,) it proceeded in a 
gross, palpable, and avowed career 
of shuffling, trampling under foot all 
ties which bound them to their con- 
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stituents, to their country, and to 
each other, and proving that their 
pledges on the hustings were but 
mere Eta wrtpoevra, winged words, 
which, if they could not recall, they 
were determined they would not re- 
member : that their solemn vows at 
the table were false as dicers’ oaths ; 
and that their plighted faith to each 
other was as durable, (and not more 
sO,) as a coquette’s affection. Thus 
we saw them, with a reckless pro- 
digality of reputation, violating all 
the professions of their former lives 
—breaking down the constitution 
they had sworn to maintain: and 
singly, and in parties, taking, in suc- 
cession, every side on every question, 
until their consistency bore the seemly 
appearance of a beggar’s rags. As to 
eloquence, they decidedly did not 
possess the average share of it which 
falis to the lot of the spouting clubs. 
Brougham, it is true, speaks well ; 
his delivery is impressive—his action 
is picturesque—his arguments are 
lucidly arranged and well brought 
forward—his learning is profound— 
his illustrations are most happy— 
and his style to a scholar and a lover 
of old English is enchanting. Sir 
James Graham, too, although no 
orator, can yet make a pretty speech; 
and he is, without doubt, one of the 
smartest men breathing. But these 
are “‘ the two grains of wheat hid 
in the two bushels of chaff; and 
where is the spouting club that can- 
not produce its smart man and its 
preacher? But for the rest, (al- 
ways, of course, excepting a few 
virtuous and consistent Tories, whom 
we would take from the throng,) 
the honourable members were, in- 
deed, a dull crew. Peel, as I before 
said, has, (1 beg it to be under- 
stood, that I speak of him merely 
in his political character,) sufficient 
intellect to attempt a larceny, (and 
this, for him, is no small praise, for 
it requires some presence of mind 
and some dexterity); but I doubt if 
he could, under any circumstances, 
succeed in the commission of a decent 
forgery ; and, a respectable burglary, 
is decidedly beyond the reach of his 
capacity. Now this, I contend, is per- 
fectly evident from the pettifogging 
way in which he conducts all affairs; 

that one would think old Time had 
lent Lord Bacon his telescope to 
gaze upon this model of official me- 
VOL. iI. NO, IX, 
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diocrity and political debasement, 
when he wrote—“ But, certainly, 
some there are, that know the re- 
sorts and falls of business, that can- 
not sink into the main of it; like a 
house that hath convenient stairs 
and entries, but never a fair room. 
Therefore, you shall see them find 
out pretty losses in the conclusion, 
but are no ways able to examine or 
debate matters, and yet, commonly, 
they take advantage of their inability, 
and would be thought wits of dire: 
tion”—such is Peel. There is no 
man more familiar with the mere 
technicalities of business—no man 
who labours more anxiously to appear 
magnanimous—no man who strug- 
gles more painfully to be pleasant ;— 
but all to no account: his inca- 
pacity to comprehend any great 
principle, renders his knowledge of 
the resorts and falls of business use- 
less—his magniloquent reclamations 
on behalf of his manliness and high- 
mindedness, when contrasted with 
his craven and crouching conduct, 
are purely ludicrous; and there is 
a ghastly character attached to his 
facetiousness, which excites disgust 
unutterable. Then his eloquence, 
(if indeed it may be dignified with 
the name,) is of that order which 
might be expected from his other 
qualities; it is trashy, dealing in 
most “‘ damnable iteration;” he puts 
forward some dull, common place 
idea badly in the first half hour of 
his speech; he repeats the same, 
after a worse fashion, in the second 
half hour; and in the third he re- 
produces it in a form that is all but 
sickening. In a word, an excellent 
clerk has been spoiled to form a 
most paltry minister. The next in 
merit as in place, is the indescribable 
Goulburn, or, as that polished gen- 
tleman, Daniel O’Connell, calls him, 
the swivel-eyed Goulburn! the em- 
bodied representative of all that 
is inefficient! And yet it was really 
amusing to see the energy with 
which the creature was wont, in 
imitation of Pitt and Canning, to 
thump the table, while he :— 


“ Gave forth his small beer with the air of 
a chap, 

Who thought to himself ’twas prodigious 
fine tap.” 


I believe even the treasury hacks 
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unite with the rest cf mankind in 
declaring, that he is vor et preterea 
nihil; and, therefore, kicked out of 
Armagh by the Irish Primate,* and 
out of office by the Irish Duke, he 
is to succeed to the very appropriate 
post of Speaker. May the wig rest 
lightly on his brow, and may his 
glance from day to day acquire more 
and more of that ubiquity, which 
now-a-days seems to form the best 
title to the office! The eye of Mr. 
Speaker should be every where ; and 
indeed, that of Mr. Manners Sutton 
embraced in its field of view all that 
was before it; ifthen, Mr. Goulburn 
wishes to win higher praise, he must 
train his vision to turn a corner, and 
thus add the space behind the chair 
to the regions under the control 
of his predecessor. The only other 

persons on the ministerial benches 
who profess oratory, are the Soli- 
citor-general and Demosthenes Twiss. 
The Attorney-general—that noxious 
individual—never attempts to speak, 
(speak he cannot,) unless he be drawn 
out like a badger. Poor Sir George 
Murray seems to feel as if he had 
fallen amongst thieves, and, like the 
madman who fancied he was made 
of glass, he is afraid of damaging 
himself by every motion; he there- 
fore speaks warily, fearfully, and 
badly. As for Herries, he has de- 
cidedly discovered the Philosopher’s 
stone; he is known to be worth 4 
or 500,000/.; yet he never had an 
ostensible means of income greater 
than the salaries of the respective of- 
fices he has held; he must therefore 
have drawn his riches from some se- 
cret source—and what source so pro- 
bable or so prolific as divine philoso- 
phy? Besides the discovery has not 
now been made for the first time upon 
earth. The art of making gold was 
known to a Jew of Alexandria, who 
taught it to Don Alfonso the Wise ; 
for the monarch says, in the intro- 
duction to El Thesoro :+ 


“ La piedra que llaman philosophal, 
Sabia facer, e me la enseno. 

Fizimos la juntos ; despues solo yo ; 
Conque muchas veces crecio mi caudal, 
E viendo que puede facerse esta tal, 


* This was written before the elections. 
stand, 


bishop Beresford ! 

t El 
cyphers and in magical characters. 
royal library of Madrid. 
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De muchas maneras, mas siempre una 
cosa, 

Yo vos propongo la menos penosa, 

Por mas excelente e mas principal.” 


Why, then, should we consider it 
improbable that the art has been re- 
vived by some one or other of our 
great London Jews, and communi- 
cated by him to Herries. And here 
I may conveniently remark how 
much more prudently has the bank- 
er’s clerk turned the mighty secret 
to account than did the scholar— 
soldier—poet—astronomer, and phi- 
losopher, who established, at once, 
the laws and language of his own 
country, and won the admiration of 
all others. 

Alfonso died in exile and destitu- 
tion ; Herries flourishes in the board 
of trade, and condescends to sit in 
the great council of the nation. But 
why do I mention this? Simply to 
shew that the friend of Israel has 
other and more rational employment 
than that of haranguing the long- 
eared rout of St. Stephen’s, whose 
walls must have certainly fallen on 
them long since, if, in accordance 
with the old proverb, they could 
have, by possibility, been made con- 
scious of their iniquities. It is but 
right to add, however, that nature 
never intended Herries for an orator, 
and that, if he ever could become 
one, it should be invitd Minervd, who 
had shaped him out for other pur- 
poses. It is curious to remark, by 
the way, that he is extremely happy 
in quotation. I do not mean simply 
of prices, but of books. His friend 
Huskisson accused him some time 
since, of being purse-proud ; he how- 
ever, rebutted the charge, by declar- 
ing that he was only like Michael 
Cassio, “ a great arithmetician,” and 
he proved it from the ‘‘ Mariage d’Ar- 
gent,” thus—‘‘ On peut s’aveugler 
sur son esprit, mais pas sur ses écus 
—ils sont lia—dans ma caisse un mé- 
rite bien en régle, dont j’ai la clef—et 
quand on peut soi-méme evaluer ce 
qu’on vaut & un centime prés, ce n’est 
plus de l’orgeuil—c’est de l’arith- 
metique.” 


But let me now pass 


to my 


I have been mistaken, but I let the passage 
I thought we had a firmer mind at the head of the Irish church. 


Shame to Arch- 


It is written in 


It bears date 1272, and may be yet seen in the 
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gentle Euphues—the courtly Gower 
—famous for his translation of 
Gothe’s Faust—and still more so 
for the deadly hatred which induced 
him to subject the old Goth to Pro- 
crustean torments. He speak! aye 
verily he doth, but it is in a kind of 
Runic numbers not more intelligible 
than his translation, wherein it will 
be remembered the sense of the ori- 
ginal is either strangled forthwith, 
or else condemned to perish from 
pure inanition, amidst the mazes of 
his barren dilatation. But though 
his lordship does speak, he speaketh 
not often; it is a sort of bos mugit 
affair with him; he devotes himself 
for the most part, to rhyming, and 
leaves the ranting to Demy Twiss, 
who, he observes, was used to it 
from his boyish days, and haud ulli 
vetcrum virtuie secundus. Nor, intruth, 
is the said Twiss in anywise inferior 
to his ranting progenitors. Hyper- 
criticism might observe that they 
played many parts, while he confines 
his reminiscences too closely to Bom- 
bastes Furioso; but, be this as it 
may, he certainly rants “ excellent 
well”—he can multiply words at will 
—and, as he decidedly possesses 
those entrails of brass and so forth, 
which the Rhapsodist desired, old 
Time has not a chance with him. 
Herein, therefore, he enjoys a mani- 
fest advantage over all his ranting 
progenitors ; but our age is the age 
of improvement— 

“6 eels rw markpoy pry’ dprsivoves Evy suED 

elvas.”” 

Let us, therefore, be content with 
this sentiment of the bold son of 
Capaneus, and say no more about 
the man or his oratory, since even 
life itself is 

* A poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage, 
And then is heard no more! Itisa tale 
Told by an idiot full of sound and fury, 


’ 


Signifying nothing.” 

My eyes next turn to that paragon 
of politeness, and pride of politicians, 
the Solicitor General. He who uncon- 
sciously spouteth poetryas the worthy 
M. Jourdain did prose: he whoisa per- 
fect papist in his love of images, and 
who draws his metaphors from the 
various scenes of his experience with 


* I forgot to mention that there 
who sit upon the ministerial benches, 
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an impartiality which is quite de- 
lightful—from the stable-yard, ‘the 
attorney’s office, the court of Chan- 
cery, and the court of Whitehall. 
But why dwell upon his “‘ specialties’ 
or his particular merits? Is not his 
immortality secured by his oratio max- 
ima? I mean that upon the regency 
question, wherein he spoke of the 
Princess of Kent’s living in the 
hearts and being cradled or cuddled 
(the reports differ as to the word,) 
in the arms of her loving subjects. 
Here, surely, was a passage never 
excelled, and only equalled once; and 
then by Chateaubriand, when he com- 
pared the young Duc de Bordeaux in 
his mother’s arms, to the infant Jesus 
in the embrace of the Blessed Virgin, 
it being at the time pretty notorious 
that the fair Duchesse by no means 
resembled Timon in hatred of men. 
Neither does it suit me to dwell upon 
the other placemen and occupants of 
the treasury benches. ‘‘ Tantarara 
rogues all” afford a general descrip- 
tion of them, and those who seek for 
a more detailed account, may apply 
to Messrs. Hume and Brougham. 
From the latter we learn that they 
are a set of vile flatterers and fawn- 
ing parasites, cowering and crouch- 
ing beneath Duke Arthur’s sword, 
and ready to obey his worst orders 
with the docility of soldiers—the 
recklessness of mercenaries, and the 
devotedness of assassins. The can- 
didate for Middlesex described his 
own countrymen, with one or two 
exceptions, as backing ministers for 
whatever they can get from the trea- 
sury ; and, in like manner, he spoke 
of the hundred Irish members, as 
a set of brawling beggars, who, after 
the loudest professions of patriotism, 
yet sell themselves on the first con- 
venient opportunity, and get pricked 
down upon the list of the illustrious 
whipper-in.* As to the English ad- 
herents, they may be briefly repre- 
sented as whig-rats and tory-rats. 
Leaving these, then, let us pass to 
the neutral benches. They will not 
detain us long. Huskisson, as the 
world knows, has talents for busi- 
ness ; but it is now established beyond 
doubt that he is incapable of grasp- 
ing any great constitutional question; 
and besides all men will dane 


are three or four excellent men and honest politicians 
They support Government upon principle when- 
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agree in the pithy observation of Dan 
Connell—“ I don't think that Hus- 
kisson is honest! As for Palmerston, 
he is a sadly affected creature*—a re- 
miniscence of a placeman—and the 
Grants are mere mannerists and 
Mawworms.” Crossing the gang- 
way, we come at last amongst a re- 
spectable class of men. Sadler speaks 
forcibly, often eloquently. The late 
fugitive and fugacious first law au- 
thority of the crown “ declaims 
whole pages of facetie, whereby 
he enriches the language with new 
words, and shakes the House with 
* inextinguishable laughter;’” but 
though a good lawyer, he is not 
an orator of the higher order of 
intellect. Both, however, must even 
be esteemed; and so long as ho- 
nesty and honour are reverenced in 
the world—so long must the “ in- 
dependent member for Plympton” 
be dear to all true-hearted Britons. 
The remaining tenants of these 
benches are for the most part gentle- 
men and honest men, not originally 
disposed or prepared to come forward 
as public men, but forced into the 
unsought display by the treachery of 
false allies, and the voice of a betray- 
ed and indignant people. 

We will next approach the Oppo- 
sition benches: First, there is Sir 
Jemmy Mackintosh, with spectacles 
on nose and speech in hand, croak- 
ing like an old frog out of a bundle 
of bulrushes, about the law of na- 
tions ; and this in a vile dialect, half 
Scotch, half Latin;+ while he, at 
the same time, plasters all men, ab- 
sent and present—dead and living— 
friends and foes, with the most loath- 
some flattery. Then there is Sir 
Glory, as his friend Cobbett calls the 
Westminster Baronet; the most of- 
fensively haughty of human beings, 
though he professes himself a radical 
reformer; he that once was a blus- 
tering demagogue, but who is now 
the disguised supporter of a military 


ever their consciences will allow them, and this without hope or desire of reward. They 
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premier and an unconstitutional ad- 
ministration. Now this man, hea- 
ven only knows how, once obtained 
a reputation for eloquence; never, 
surely, was there reputation less de- 
served, His speeches are crammed 
with school-boy quotations, and 
thread-bare allusions to the page of 
history ;—of argument they contain 
not a single jot, (for the worthy 
Baronet despises reasoning as a ple- 
beian accomplishment, or contemns it 
as a logician might the flattest so- 
phistry,) and utterly unintelligible are 
they whether taken as a whole or in 
separate parts; for each sentence, 
long and awkward as the speaker him- 
self, remains unfinished, losing itself 
in the meaningless desert of his dis- 
course, as the Niger does in the barren 
sand. The Whig laureat, however, 
has furnished me with an admirable 
description of the man. So, without 
more ado, I shall, to use Tom’s words, 





* Boldly pin it on Pomposo.” 
Dame Nature loquitur. 


* When I composed the fustian brain 
Of this redoubted Captain Vain, 

I had at hand but few ingredients, 
And so was forced to use expedients. 

I put therein some small discerning, 

A grain of sense—a grain of learning; 
And when I saw the void behind, 

I fill’d it up with—froth and wind!’ 


Then there is ‘my man, Hobbio” 
—sometimes the prompter—always 
the panegyrist. But, like Moliére’s 
** Marquis,” invariably loudest in 
laudations, when his master is alto- 
gether incomprehensible—‘ Quand je 
ne comprends rien, je suis toujours dans 
une admiration!’ But enough of this. 
{I will only add, as I am in justice 
bound to, 

“* Nec meus hic sermo est, sed quem pre- 
cepit Ofellus 
Rusticus,”— 


That is to say, these opinions are not 
simply my own, but such as I have 
imbibed from a rustic named Offley; a 


are a small remnant of the party that was broken by the passing of the Catholic bill. 
* We cannot allow this to go forth against my Lord Palmerston without our solemn 


protest. 
brains. 


Affectation of manners is not a positive argument against the possession of 
Many soldiers and sailors of undoubted courage, have been dandies in appear- 


ance. Lord Palmerston has shown himself a true lover of our English Constitution, and 
has won for himself immortal credit by the part he took in the late decision of the Rye 


case, in favour of Colonel Evans. 


+ We understand Sir James intends to take as a motto for his history of England— 


“ 


Amphora coepit 
Institui; currente roté cur urceus exit?” 
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man of primitive hospitality—who, 
like our common father, in his sinful 
state, dwelleth on the outskirts of THE 
GARDEN, and lately won immortal 
honour by laying Burdett prostrate 
on the hustings with a huge cabbage.] 
Passing over then my Lord Althorpe, 
who was once taken for a publican— 
Fysche Palmer, who was described 
by Canning, as two yards of disgust- 
ing humanity—Poulett Thompson, 
who looks like a methodist parson, 
and cries and reasons like a baby ; 
together with the whole nasty tribe 
of political economists, let me at 
once proceed to two mighty orators 
who set all sense, reason, decency, 
grammar, and English, at defiance— 
** Longbow from Ireland—Strongbow from 
the Tweed!” 

alias Dan Connell and Joseph Hume. 

Now it is, strangely enough, the 
fashion to talk of the latter person as 
honest; men say he is mean, parsi- 
monious, stupid, ignorant, and cow- 
ardly, but still he is honest. How 
does this appear ?—has he ever been 
tried? Have we any stronger assur- 
ance of the fact than his own asser- 
tion. True, he is a most pertinacious 
opponent of Government, and if he 
knew any thing of Latin he might 
tell you the motto of his parliamen- 
tary conduct was— 
‘Me nemo ministro 

Fur erit.” 

But how do we know that if he had 
the opportunity he would not be the 
thief himself? We do know that he 
is one of those who, without talent 
or information, has raised himself to 
a fortune splendid for such a person, 
and to a rank equally exalted. We 
know, too, that after he had obtained 
a seat in Parliament, he threw him- 
self into opposition (contrary to the 
established practice of the Scotch 
members) in consequence of his hav- 
ing been refused either a place, or a 
baronetcy, which he had solicited 
from the minister. We also know, 
that in the Greek business, (the only 
case affecting his personal dealings 
which came before the public,) he 
by no means displayed that uncom- 
promising integrity which he arro- 
gates to himself; so that even the 
supporters of his own politics cried 
shame on him, in prose and verse. 
Again we know, that there is no pos- 
sibility of his having been subjected 
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to temptation. It is only of late that 
he has acquired a sort of spurious 
importance through a horrible blun- 
der of the ministry. They put him 
on the Finance Committee, and, hav- 
ing done so, never, of course, could 
afterwards Pooh! Pooh! him down, 
as was their previous habit ; but still, 
doubtless, they could have no induce- 
ment to bring him over to their side, 
since, as an adherent, he would 
be not only useless, but disgraceful 
—and even mischievous; while the 
consideration for imposing silence on 
him would be as much thrown away 
as a large reward given for the destruc- 
tion of a single musquito in a tropi- 
cal climate. For a bore is as neces- 
sary to the Opposition, as a whipper- 
in to the Treasury benches; so that, 
in the event of Joseph’s apostacy, the 
place would be forthwith filled up by 
Wood, or Warburton, or Maberley, 
and as little rest would be allowed 
the king’s servants as before. Be- 
sides, there are two other consider- 
ations to be entertained :—First, that 
Hume and all his shabby associates 
must, in the natural course of events, 
be, ere long, flung into utter insigni- 
ficance by the exertions of Sir James 
Graham, who, in adopting their plan 
of hostilities, has assumed a nobler 
bearing, and taken a higher ground, 
All eyes, therefore, and all appre- 
hensions must necessarily turn to 
him ; and the history of the econo- 
mists will be told in that of the rods 
cast down before Pharaoh. ‘“ For 
they cast down every man his rod, and 
they became serpents; but Aaron’s 
rod swallowed up their rods.” So 
that Joseph might be left unseduced 
without the ministry’s suffering from 
his fierce virtue. Secondly, it must 
be admitted, that, supposing it were 
desirable, it would be at this period 
of his life exceedingly difficult to 
bribe him ;—cold and rough as his 
native granite, he has almost attained 
from circumstances that inaceessible 
position to which noble and generous 
feeling can alone elevate others. Des- 
titute of all taste, knowledge, and 
refinement, untouched by any pas- 
sion, he is incapable of those enjoy- 
ments which form sunny spots in the 
lives of the best and greatest, and 
which exercise paramount sway over 
the conduct of the million. For him 
the monuments of genius have no 
solace—adventure has no pleasure— 
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revelry no mirth—wine no excite- 
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ment—wit no charm—woman no en- 
chantment. His barrenness of heart, 
therefore, rendering him insensible to 
all ordiaary allurements, well nigh 
places him in the position of one 
who really felt with the enthusiast in 
glory, ‘“‘ nihil in vitd magnopere expe- 
tendum preter laudem atque honesta- 


” 


tem. 


It is true, that in his attempt 


to reach the temple of Fame, he has 
shunned the direct path, contenting 
himself with endeavouring to grope 
his way onward through the conge- 
nial filth of a common sewer; but 
still most vain is he of the stench 
which his commotion of the foul 
stream occasions. 
fore, I am well convinced, but an 
enormous sum of coined gold—the 
watching and counting over of which 
might afford him a perpetual occupa- 
tion and delight, could induce him to 
abandon his disgusting labours. And 
yet were he truly wise, he would not 
even yield to this temptation. ‘‘ Man 


is the creature of habit.” 


Nothing, there- 


The citi- 


zen, in the pure air of the country, 
pines for the confinement of his 
counter; the Eastern merchant, at 
length enabled to resign a traffic in 
which he was perpetually exposed to 
the utmost suffering, the greatest 
danger, and the worst privation, 
sighs, nevertheless, in the luxurious 
seclusion of his harem, for the ex- 
citement of the desert; and fully am 
I persuaded that Joseph Hume would 
be happier in St. Stephen's, hanging 
from his favourite pillar, with a long 
list of the salaries of clerks ard other 
official underlings in his hand, while 
he gloated over the prospect of a re- 


duction which would condemn half a 


dozen of them to starvation, than he 
would be in the treasure-caves of Is- 
takar, with the full right of possess- 
ing all that his eye could rest upon 


around. 
man; I can 


say 


I have said much of the 
but little of the 


orator; for his oratory bafiles de- 
scription; it is of an ambitious order, 
and yet the man cannot speak En- 


glish. 


In endeavouring to be figu- 


rative, he becomes grotesque; but 
is never, for a moment, amusing. 
The first syllable he breathes of one 
of his announced orations, sweeps 


over the House like the simoom over 


the desert, destroying all signs of ani- 


mation throughout. 
bles on, breaking all the concords, 


Still he stum- 
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uttering all manner of falsehoods and 
absurdities, and creating a most ex- 
traordinary combination of disjointed 
things. 

O’Connell professes himself to be 
Joseph Hume’s brother in arms; 
they are worthy of each other ; they 
are equally chivalrous, but country 
and education have established a con- 
siderable difference between them. 
The Irishman is at once warmer and 
more cunning; and certainly, whe- 
ther for good or ill, his name, will be 
remembered when his friends shall 
have been forgotten; circumstances 
have connected him with the history 
of his country ; he has been, in his 
day, a powerful, though by no means 
an intrepid demagogue, and his name 
and the emancipation act must de- 
scend to posterity together. Bitterly, 
however, does he regret the associa- 
tion; glory, power, and honour at- 
tended him while the deluded pea- 
santry of Ireland had yet to expect 
that sovereign remedy for all evils. 
It came, in despite of the agitator, 
from another hand; the people awoke 
from their fond dream, and he sunk 
into his proper insignificance. The 
fall was sudden; previous to the at- 
tainment of his heart’s wish, not- 
withstanding repeated instances of 
duplicity, cowardice, and tergiversa- 
tion, his popularity remained un- 
shaken. For his sins against the 
forty -shilling freeholders, and others, 
he had a short shrift and light pe- 
nance; and, though craven-like, he 
kept himself secure from all danger 
in the field or on the scaffold, there 
were young and ardent gentlemen 
who, for his sake, often braved the 
risk of drenching either with their 
blood. But, from the moment he 
entered the House of Commons, his 
fate was sealed—it was his Moscow. 
He entered it by a miserable tri- 
umph—by the desolation of many a 

nce happy hearth. Twenty-four 
thousand pounds, wrung from the 
peasant, were expended on his elec- 
tions ; Clare, a county proverbially 
peaceable even in the worst of times, 
was disturbed. The ties existing 
from time immemorial between land- 
lord and tenant were broken—and 
thus was a tract of country, extend- 
ing in fertile hills between the Shan- 
non and the sea, and, consequently, 
well calculated to supply the neces- 
sities of its inhabitants, yet so deso- 
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lated, that they are at this moment 
starving.* Upon this point O’Gor- 
man Mahon, a good-humoured and 
straight-forward fellow, to whom the 
praise of openness and consistency in 
his politics, however they might have 
been mistaken, is eminently due, ob- 
serves in a letter, wherein he enclosed 
200/. for the sufferers, 


** You know how long and how fervidly 
1 have desired to become instrumental in 
effecting the no more than commonly hu- 
mane end, of reuniting within the natural 
bonds of affection in our county, its land- 
lords and tenants, whose interests, being 
mutual, should not be lightly sundered. 
True itis, on one occasion I exerted myself 
toseparate them ; but it was solely because it 
appeared that such a measure, however 


foreign to my own feelings, was indispensa- 


bly requisite to the attainment of an im- 
portant national cause, involving in itself 
the very existence of society—I mean ‘ Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,’ or ‘ the establishment 
of equality of rights.’ It has happily been 
attained—gloriously achieved by the united 
efforts of the clergy and the people, sup- 
ported by the liberal Protestants of the 
empire. How I performed my part is 
known to every man in Ireland; but now, 
that the great cause is fairly won, no pri- 
vale consideration under heaven could in- 
duce me to urge the generous, confiding, 
and too often betrayed poor people, to sa- 
crifice themselves again ; many of them—I 
shudder to reflect how many—in different 
parts of Ireland, are at this moment, while 
I write, suffering severely in consequence 
of their disinterested devotion, and I never 
could reconcile it to my conscience to be- 
come a party ¢o the wanton immolation of 
more victims. The people have been but 
badly, very badly requited for the enor- 
mous sacrifices they made,—every thing is 
taken from them, they alone suffer.” 





Now it was to the exertions of 
O’Gorman Mahon that O’Connell 
mainly owed his return; and in a 
moment of overflowing gratitude, as 
it were, he pledged himself before 
witnesses to support Mahon if he 
came forward as a candidate at the 
next election. Afterwards, however, 
he behaved towards him with “ vile 
ingratitude,” as he himself lately con- 
fessed in London; when, in order to 
reconcile himself to Mahon, with the 
view of inducing him to coalesce 
with him at the approaching contest, 
he offered to do penance for his 
transgression, by travelling round the 
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seven churches of Glendalouyh on his 
bare knees! In the first place he ma- 
ligned Mahon in all possible ways ; 
and, secondly, he gave a written pro- 
mise of support to a Major Macna- 
mara, a highly honourable gentle- 
man, but one little fit to represent 
any body of men in Parliament. But 
why did O’Connell give this second 
pledge, knowing that he must violate 
either, or abandon Clare? I will not 
attempt to answer the question my- 
self, for his faithful friend, or hench- 
man, Tom Steele, speaks admirably 
and explicitly on the subject in a 
letter wherein he endeavours to es- 
tablish, that Dan, like the daughter 
of Danaus, was splendidé mendaz. 
Tom says, “it may be asked why 
did O’Connell think it necessary last 
year to secure Major Macnamara 
from throwing obstacles in the way 
of his nomination by writing him 
the letter alluded to? I do not 
think I can answer better than by 
saying, suppose you saw a rat 
running away with a bit of light- 
ed candle, or a pawdhogue in his 
mouth, towards. a barrel of gun- 
powder in your house—I think , you 
would be inclined to give the value 
of her elephantine majesty, the Prin- 
cess d’Jeck of Siam, for an old wig 
full of toasted cheese, to cause him 
to run in an opposite direction, if you 
could.” 

This purpose answered, however, 
Tom does not at all see why the 
rat’s whiskers should not be singed 
with the pawdhogue he held in his 
mouth ; so the first thing he does is 
to bring one of Dan’s sons, an officer 
in the Austrian service, to the ma- 
jor’s house, to try and force him to 
give up the letter. And this failing, 
his next plan is to set up some man 
who shall be a locum-tenens for Dan 
till he can have evaded his promise. 
To sustain Dan’s character in all its 
grandeur, Tom resigns for him at 
present ; but the person employed to 
keep his place warm for him is to 
vacate it as soon as possible, that 
the great O’Connell may walk in 
unstained with the slightest breach 
of faith, A wholesome fear, how- 
ever, of the starving people and of 
his former friends—one of whom, 
(Major Macnamara,) was his second 


* A Clare journal states, that O’Connell has forwarded to the relief committee, in 


Ennis, a ninety-one day bill for 100/., to relieve the immediate necessities of the people! 
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when he got the blood upon his 
hand—restrains him from assenting 
to the convenient morality and well- 
constructed scheme of griddle-blister 
Steele. In a speech delivered by 
him on the 13th of July, he says— 
«« An unfortunate engagement, which 
I am incapable of violating upon 
mena keeps me from Clare, and 

care not what excuses or casuistry 
may be used, I have made a promise 
which I shall be bound by. It is 
bitterly afflicting to me to tear as- 
sunder those bonds which have bound 
me to Clare; but no matter what 
were the terms under which a pro- 
mise was made—I reproach nobody 
—I will keep my word, and nothing 
shall induce me to violate it.”— 
(Hear! Hear! &c.) Farewell then 
—a long farewell to Clare ! 

It was, in some degree, necessary 
to touch upon these recent events as 
illustrative of the means by which 
O'Connell secured his entry into the 
House of Commons; but what has 
he done there? Not one of the many 
things he promised to effect—and yet 
he has done much, for he has satis- 
fied all rational men of his utter in- 
significance. And really, after hear- 
ing him several times, 1 did marvel 
that so poor a creature could have 
possibly exercised such influence, as 
he once did, over any set of beings 
wearing the human form, and en- 
dowed with the slightest particle of 
reason. On all occasions he dis- 
played a narrowness of intellect—a 
lack of information, and an insensi- 
bility to all proper feeling, which 
Was quite astounding—he was an 
emancipated man—the delegate of 
liberated millions ; but he addressed 
the House like a craven crouching 
slave. He fell prostrate at the feet 
of those he had, throughout his 
whole life, reviled and affected to 
despise. Even “the swivel-eyed 
Goulburn,” whom his first glance 
was to have annihilated, triumphed 
over him; and when Doherty told 
him, as nearly as parliamentary dis- 
cipline would admit, that he was a 
liar and a coward, he only appealed 
to his vow in heaven, and declared 
the House had no sympathy with 
Ireland. But, as O'Connell has 
written to the popish priests of every 
parish in Ireland, stating that his 
sentiments have been, on some occa- 
sl0ns, suppressed, and, on others, 
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misrepresented ; and as he has com- 
plained, in the House, of the reports 
of his speeches, and moreover, lately, 
at a public meeting in Dublin, charg- 
ed the reporters, in the most un- 
measured terms, with having entered 
into a conspiracy against him, it may 
be well, for the benefit of the public 
generally, and especially of the Irish 
people, to examine this charge—a 
proceeding that becomes the more 
desirable, from the circumstance of 
some other members of parliament 
having made similar reclamations, 
which might give a colour to the be- 
lief that O'Connell's assertions were 
well founded. <A strange feeling 
prevails in the Honourable House to- 
wards those who report its proceed- 
ings; it is fear, mingled with aver- 
sion and contempt; every gentleman 
that speaks wishes to be reported at 
length ; and, if he be not so reported, 
he considers himself an injured man; 
he never considers that all which is 
spoken by that assembly in one 
night, (sitting, as it often did, from 
four in the evening to four in the 
morning,) could not be committed 
to writing, by twelve men, in a 
month, or printed in a week—or in- 
serted in a paper ten times the ordi- 
nary size—or read within any period 
of time which a person of sound 
mind could, by the remotest possi- 
bility, be induced to devote to such a 
purpose: neither does he bestow a 
single thought upon the importance 
of the subject, or upon the degree of 
novelty or value which may belong 
to his own discourse; nor does he 
pay the slightest regard to the in- 
tellectual rank, or to the position of 
the other speakers who have deli- 
vered their opinions upon the ques- 
tion. He sees that Mr. Brougham’s 
oration stretches over half-a-dozen 
columns, while his, which occupied 
an equal time in delivery, has been 
compressed into half-a-column, and 
he at once exclaims that this is rank 
partiality ; for his speech was more 
carefully prepared, and far more lu- 
minous than that of ‘‘ the hungry 
lawyer :” but this is not all ; he was 
followed by Henry Goulburn, whose 
arguments, in good truth, were not, 
perhaps, more cogent—his research 
more extended, or his wit much 
lighter than his own, and yet he 
finds that Goulburn has two entire 
columns given in the first person, 
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and converted into excellent English, 
which is, of course, an act of the 
most flagrant injustice to him, the 
curtailed orator—to his respectable 
constituents —to the House of which 
he has the honour to be a member— 
and to the community at large. 
Softly though! softly, sir! you for- 
get one of Napoleon’ s great dicta— 
** Les hommes sont comme les chifjres, 
ils acquierent leur valeur de leur posi- 
tion.” It may be quite true that the 
opinions of Henry Goulburn, upon 
any given subject, are as worthless 
as your own; but the declarations 
of the Right Hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer are of infinite im- 
portance to the empire: instead, 
therefore, of writing supplicating or 
saucy letters to the editors, and ut- 
tering complaints which only make 
you ludicrous, become Chancellor of 
the Exchequer yourself, and, I'll 
warrant you, you will not then turn 
up your eyes to the reporters’ bench 
in vain. Now here is a fair and brief 
statement of the case: O’Connell 
now, for the first time, addressing 
an assembly above the rabble, is 
found to be a mere spouter of com- 
mon-places, in bad grammar and very 
questionable English; he is coarse 
without vigour, and elaborate with- 
out correctness. He speaks upon 
every question and even petition, 
and in every speech he introduces 
the same topics; so that, were all 
to be printed, they would fill a paper, 
to the exclusion of all other matters, 
and the reporters might enjoy a si- 
necure by ordering his first oration 
to be reprinted a dozen times. On 
all occasions, however, he had his 
fair share of the debate ; and all the 
harangues of which he had given 
notice, were reported at a length al- 
together unmerited by their proper 
deserts—by his weight in the House 
or his character in the country. 
True he was not allowed to write 
his own speeches, and insert what 
he never had the courage to speak, 
as he did, for instance, in his so- 
called reply to Doherty, which he 
published in an Irish paper. On this 
account he declaimed against the re- 
porters, many of whom are Irish- 
men and papists like himself, and 
gave occasion to a conversation in 
which the Honourable House made 
itself abundantly ridiculous, and of 
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which I subjoin a part, as it will 
serve to illustrate what I have al- 
ready said upon the subject. 
Mr. S. Rice complained of some 
editorial mistatement respecting him. 
Apropos to that, Dan said— 


“ This was only one out of many in- 
stances of the awkward and slovenly man- 
ner in which the proceedings of that House 
were reported; and which rendered it most 
advisable that there should be persons ap- 
pointed for that purpose who would be 
responsible for the proper fulfilment of 
their duty.” 


Mr. E. Davenport, a square-toed 
old gentleman, who is beset with an 
idea of his own talent and import- 
ance, and who is addicted to the ma- 
nufacture of vile jests, then rose and 
made the following rational observa- 
tion :— 


“ That it would well befit the dignity of 
such a body as that House to have Re- 
porters sworn to report fully and faithfully 
whatever occurred. 

“ Sir R. Peel.—Sir, I can assure the Ho- 
nourable Member for Shaftesbury that I 
have neither the inclination nor the power to 
join in concerting any such scheme as that 
which he has just supposed to be possible 
on the part of his Majesty’s Government. 
With respect to the reports in the News- 
papers of the proceedings in this House, I 
must say that they appear to me to be 
given with singular correctness and im- 
partiality [hear, hear, hear!]; and that 
I very much doubt the policy of the ar- 
rangement proposed by the Honourable 
Member, for giving faithfully every word 
that is uttered here [a laugh]. Upon 
the whole, I really do not think that we 
have any right to complain of the wise 
and useful discretion exercised by the Par- 
liamentary Reporters in lopping off the ex- 
crescences of some speeches, and of putting 
others into much better language than that 
in which they are delivered [hear! and a 
laugh]. If every word that is said in this 
House were to go abroad, I do not think 
that it would be either beneficial to the pub- 
lic or creditable to ourselves [loud laughter, 
and cries of hear, hear !}. 

“* Mr. Spring Rice, in allusion to what 
had been said by the Honourable and 
Learned Member for Clare, observed, that 
he had not complained of the Reports of 
his speech on the occasion to which he had 
alluded. Those Reports were perfectly 
correct. What he had complained of was 
the unfounded comment of the Editors of 
the Papers. 

‘“* Mr. E. Davenport observed, that the 
Right Honourable Baronet opposite might 
well be satisfied with the manner in which 
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the proceedings of that House were report- 
ed; because his speeches were given ver- 
baiim ; but 

“* Lord Howick spoke to order. They 
were not then discussing reports but Stamp 
Duties. 

“ Mr. E. Davenport said that the Noble 
Lord who called him to order probably 
wished that 

“ Tie Speaker called the Honourable 
Member to order. 

“ Mr. E. Davenport, disclaimed any in- 
tention of imputing improper motives to the 
Noble Lord. 

“ Sir Roberi Peel, in allusion to what had 
been said by the Honourable Member for 
Shafiesbury, declared that he should be 
sometimes very glad not to have his 
speeches reported verbatim.” 


This debate, in my opinion, needs 
no comment. The public, I have no 
doubt, would be infinitely amused in 
seeing a speech of old square-ioes 
reported verbatim ; but I much doubt 
if he would be so well satisfied when 
it appeared before him in its awful 
reality. 

This was O’Connell’s first attack ; 
it was made with more than his or- 
dinary parliamentary boldness, for 
he knew there was nobody to con- 
tradict him; his second attack was 
still more valorous, for he was upon 
his own dunghill. In an exceedingly 
characteristic, that is to say, men- 
dacious harangue, delivered on the 
13th, to a party of his friends; he 
is reported, (most probably by him- 
self), to have used the following 
words: “ If ever one man was right 
and another wrong, I was justified 
in the course I adopted in that 
transaction, and Doherty was in 
error.” (That is to say, I presume, 
he was right in skulking out of his 
pledge to drag Doherty to the bar of 
the House, and Doherty was in error 
when he supposed Dan would have had 
the manliness to meet him in a place 
where there was a fair field, and no 
favour). He continues—‘ By the 
bye, I should like to know what is 
to become of Doherty this election,” 
[cheers and laughter]. (Now, pray, 
Dan, was not the problem of what was 
to become of yourself rather difficult 
of solution ?) ‘‘ I hope he will present 
himself in some part of Ireland where 
he will not have a paid pack to cheer 
him on and halloo out their shouts 
between every sentence ; and where, 
above all things, he will not havea 
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base and corrupt press, like that of 
Englan¢c, to suppress my sentiments. 
(Hear, hear!) For my own part, I 
expected to find, from many of that 
press, a sympathy of feeling, as there 
was a community of persuasion be- 
tween us;—as both had been sub- 
jected to the same attacks and had 
undergone similar sufferings, they 
would have given me a portion of 
their patronage. I had not more 
bitter enemies in the world than were 
to be found at that press. [Hear /] I 
was told that I ought tocourt them. I 
set them at defiance, and as I never 
submitted to the lions of the forest, 
I will not yield to the rats and mice 
of creation! [Hear, and cheers!) 
Never was there such miserable re- 
porting. — Reporting never was so 
bad as during the present session of 
parliament. [Hear !}—The London 
reporters arrange it so as that one 
shall report no better than another. 
They have established a sort of mo- 
nopoly amongst them, and the con- 
sequence is most injurious to the 
public.” [Hear, hear!] Now, to 
anybody who has ever been in the 
gallery of the House of Commons, 
and knows anything of the daily 
press—the gross, deliberate falsehood 
of this is apparent; as we learn, 
however, from a calculation in the 
Standard, that a number equal to the 
present male population of England 
and Ireland, would not be enabled 
to enter the gallery in less than four 
hundred sessions ; that many of our 
contemporaries must necessarily be 
uninformed upon the subject; and 
it may therefore be well to explain 
in some slight degree the system up- 
on which parliamentary reporting is 
carried on. There are only three 
papers in London that profess to give 
a fair and full account of the debates. 
—The Morning Chronicle, the Times, 
and the Morning Herald. There are 
from ten to twelve reporters engaged 
by each of these papers, at a salary 
of between three and four hundred 
pounds a year. They take notes in 
the gallery for three quarters of an 
hour, and returning to the office they 
spend four or five hours in writing 
those at large. Between the Times 
and Chronicle there is always con- 
siderable emulation. The editors use 
their best endeavours to secure the 
services of the best educated men ; 
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and it may be well conceived that no 
pains are spared by the reporters to 
make their reports as complete as 
possible. The rivalry between the 
papers, therefore, and the emulation 
of the reporters, must, in itself, be 
sufficient to prevent any unfair con- 
duct; but were it possible to sup- 
pose that it were not so, by what 
means could you induce three dozen 
men of different creeds, countiies, 
politics, and pursuits, to join con- 
stantly in wilfully doing wrong to 
any one, two, or three individuals? 
Why should the Ivish papist wish to 
extinguish Mr. O'Connell? and if he 
does not so desire, he can, if there be 
anything worthreporting, compel the 
English Protestant who sits by his 
side, to give it to the world. The 
fact is, that in the exercise of his 
office, a reporter can be swayed 
neither by politics nor religion—by 
favour nor disfavour; and Dan's as- 
sertion accordingly is a gross and 
palpable falschood. It was only 
made to screen his own miserable 
failure. In the same manner when 
Mr. Doherty read certain passages 
from a speech reported in O’Connell’s 
own paper, (the Register), wherein 
he made some most unfounded 
charges against him, Dan rose in his 
place, and unblushingly, denied hav- 
ing made use of such language; he 
had been incorrectly reported! Thus 
it will be seen, the Agitator pays no 
respect to country in the selection of 
his scape-goats. He is fully alive 
also to the convenience of the prac- 
tice.—When a man rides badly, it is 
easy for him to throw the blame 
upon his horse. 

In his attack upon the talent of the 
Parliamentary Reporters, Dan has, 
in like manner, set veracity at defi- 
ance. A reporter of the Chronicle 
or Times, must be a clever man. To 
be considered a good reporter on 
either of these establishments, he 
must be a man possessing many na- 
tural gifts and extraordinary attain- 
ments. To the mechanical dexterity 
of the short-hand writer he must unite 
quickness of ear, and extensive, if not 
profound learning. He must pos- 
sess classical and historical informa- 
tion, in the widest sense of the words; 
and he must have at least a general 
knowledge of all the subjects brought 
under parliamentary discussion. He 
must besides possess a sound judg- 
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ment and extreme iacility of compo- 
sition, to enable him on the moment 
to fill up the /acune which must ne- 
cessarily exist in the most perfect 
note-book. Many of the reporters, 
indeed, do not, of course, possess 
these qualifications. No sum of mo- 
ney could secure the services of twelve 
men thus accomplished, and there- 
fore is it that the debates are neces- 
sarily reported unequally, and that 
such variations in style and spirit are 
observable in a single speech. Take 
up the Chronicle, and for a column of 
a speech of Brougham’s, you are in- 
tuitively convinced that the very 
words he used have been set down 
with scrupulous fidelity; read the 
next—you find it might have been 
spoken byanybody. The dry branches 
of the tree are there ; but the foliage 
which gave it grace and beauty, has 
disappeared. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that an orator’s lines may not 
always fall in pleasant places; but 
still he has two chances; if the 
Chronicle reporter is incompetent to 
do him ample justice, the Times re- 
porcer, on the contrary, may be excel- 
lent, and vice versd, while even at the 
worst, he can report his speech him- 
self for the evening papers, as is the 
practice of Demosthenes Twiss and 
other most honourable members. 
Let it not be supposed, however, 
from all that I have said, that I wish 
inordinately to exalt the craft and 
mystery of reporting. I look upon it 
as answering in all respects but one to 
the description given of Alchemy by 
—I forget whom—*“ Ars est sine arte, 
cujus principium est mentiri—medium, 
laborare—finis, mendicare.” Reporting 
is certainly not sine arte ; but for the 
rest a young beginner must frequently 
be scrupulous as to truth—a man who 
has achieved a reputation, must labour 
to maintain it—and a reporter having 
never more than sufficient for his com- 
fortable support, is extremely likely to 
go to the parish when age or infirmity 
renders him unserviceable. There have 
been instances of this ; but they are 
rare ; for fortunately there are but few 
old reporters. The occupation is for 
the most part adopted merely as a 
temporary assistance by men engaged 
in some other pursuit. The reporters 
of the Times and Chronicle are, with 
scarcely an exception, law-students ; 
and here I may take occasion to re- 
mark, that nothing can be more un- 
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just than Dan’s tirade against them 
personally. They are gentlemen la- 
bouring in an honest calling to sup- 
port themselves ; and, in most cases, 
devoting the hours they can abstract 
from business, to the acquisition of 
that professional knowledge by which 
they can alone expect to attain emi- 
nence or independence. With many 
the struggle has been successful. 
Campbell, the son-in-law of the per- 
secuting attorney-general, and a host 
of other eminent lawyers, were for- 
merly reporters. As a body I know 
no charge which can be made against 
them, save that they are so poor as 
to be compelled to enter an intellec- 
tual tread-mill for a consideration of 
three hundred pounds a year. 

I have also heard it said, that they 
are addicted to the ‘‘ odious and loath- 
some sin,” of conviviality, as the sta- 
tute of James the First has it; but I 
believe not more so than the Honour- 
able House, whose bad hours they 
are constrained to keep. 

The fact is, however, that parlia- 
mentary reporters are held in much 
disrepute, from being confounded with 
another class of men—the most de- 
graded that walk upon the earth. I 
mean the penny-a-line reporters— 
the fellows who send the newspapers 
in a bill of a Saturday morning, to the 
following effect :— 
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To Diabolical rape . . 34 
Atrocious murder. 2 

Sanguinary riot . . 1k 
Dreadful conflagration 9 
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These are decidedly the lowest 
fellows breathing; you may talk of 
butchers, hangmen, night-men, re- 
surrection-men, and so forth; but they 
are, one and all, gentlemen of nice 
sensibilities, delicate feelings, and high 
honour in comparison with these 
worthies. Some glimpses of human 
feeling occasionally break in even upon 
the bosom of the hangman in his hours 
of retirement and repose; but the 
penny-a-liner, like the spirit of evil, is 
destined to prowl perpetually amid 
scenes of misery and crime. The inno- 
cent joys, the happy passages of mor- 
tal existence have no charm for him. 

To the penny-a-liner, as the poet 
says :— 

“ A house a-fire is breakfast, and a rape 

Serves for a luncheon—murder is his 

dinner: 
Welcome to him is crime in every shape, 

Woe and misfortune clothe and feed 

the sinner. 
Thieves, scoundrels, knaves, find morsels 
for his jaws, 
And as effect fast follows after cause, 
He grows the fine original he draws.” 
Nep CuLpPEpPPER. 
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O saw ye my Mary, when light as a fairy, 
She glides through the dance as on gossamer wing ? 
She seems from earth springing and yet to earth clinging, 
Like summer when blushing her farewell to spring. 
O saw ye my Mary, sae brisk and sae airy? 
She’s winsome, she’s blythe, and she’s fair as she’s free ; 
And while she is roaming frae sunrise till gloaming, 
Her heart bounds with lightness, her eye beams with glee. 


O saw ye my Mary, &c. 


Would you picture our meeting, our mutual, fond greeting, 
When we whisper our vows ’neath the moon’s silver beam, 

The world’s richest treasure, compared to such pleasure, 
Is but an illusion, a phantom, a gleam! 

Her fair form caressing, her balmy lips pressing, 

; I yield me a captive in Love’s silken chain ; 

I’ve a kind Heaven o’er me, and rapture before me, 

For Mary has promised that she'll be my ain! 


O saw ye my Mary, &c. 
J.O.C 
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A FORECASTLE STORY.—-FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


BY THE MAN-OF-WAR’S MAN. 


’Tis always the way on’t, one scarce finds a brother 
That’s kind, honest-hearted, and true to the core, 

But by battle, or by storm, or some d—d thing or other, 
He’s popped off the hooks, and we ne’er see him more. 


Tue twinkling stars of a clear blue 
sky had not entirely receded from 
view, in a keen frosty morning of the 
month of November, 1811, when the 
hooker to which I then belonged, 
his Majesty’s sloop of war, the saucy 
Roaring Buckie, let go her anchor 
and furled sails in the roadstead of 
Leith. We had been enacting the 
troublesome part of one of the body- 
guard to repeated fleets of our heavy 
laden merchantmen, which, in that 
very bustling and eventful year, 
crowded up the Great and Little 
Belts on their way to the Baltic, and 
who contrived to drive a very brisk 
and lucrative continental trade in 
spite of the thundering decrees of 
the “‘ grand, clevare, leetle individ- 
dle” who in those days was endea- 
vouring to rule the roast of European 
affairs, and of course we had come 
in for our full share of that paltry, 
nocturnal drubbing and unceasing 
fatigue, which we firmly believe 
proved as sorry a speculation to the 
enemy in the end as it was harassing 
and teazing to us. There is not a 
doubt, that could we have realized 
that most essential of all prelimina- 
ries, which indeed is ever uppermost 
in the noisy vituperations of the 
merest morsels of our metropolitan 
fancy—a clear ring and no flinching 
—like them we could have cheerfully 
d—d all favours, and made the busi- 
ness brief and simple enough; un- 
fortunately, however, the case was the 
very reverse. There was such a thing, 
gentle reader, and of pretty frequent 
occurrence too, as dead calms, when 
all the winds of heaven seemed to 
have put on their night-caps and 
turned in, or else to have fairly shut 
up shop and gone a boating, or a 
quadrilling, or a bathing to some of 
the more distant watering-places ;— 
and there was also such a thing as a 
very regular-going dense evening fog, 
which, mounting guard at sunset, 
continued stiffly on duty until mid- 


night, with a sable sternness which 
literally rendered night itself invi- 
sible. The moment that either of 
these foul fiends was in full posses- 
sion of either the water or the air, 
that instant was seized by the watch- 
ful Danské’s to commence the cruel 
work of spoliation and murder on 
the persons of our heedless and often 
unexpecting merchantmen; and then, 
guided only by the ear-stunning 
shouts or affrightened shrieks of 
stubborn opposition or frantic des- 
pair, would our hardy bands of ocean 
warriors sweep their flying cutters 
into the centre of the obstinate mélée, 
when the pistol, the cutlass, and the 
short and murderous double-edged 
Danish knife were directly in full 
employment. In truth, a passage up 
or down either Belt at that time was 
literally running a gauntlet of the 
most appalling description; where, 
despite the most sleepless vigilance 
and precaution, you had every thing 
to dread; and as in the whole course 
of our practice we never had the 
French effrontery to think ourselves 
invincible, the tear and wear of hu- 
man life, as well as of every other 
dock-yard material, rather exceeded 
even the usual infectious fever-par of 
the peaceable now-a-days shore-going 
bills of mortality. Accordingly, after 
coming to an anchor in Wingo Sound, 
when we had leisure to count skulls, 
and overhaul hitherto unheeded da- 
mages, we not only found ourselves 
fewer in number, but had several 
cripples on board, both Jacks and gen- 
tlemen ;—our very commander him- 
self, brave fellow! having most mi- 
raculously escaped losing his num- 
ber, by receiving a very severe con- 
tusion on the side of his head, the 
natural consequence of the uncourtly 
salutations, en passant, of a wander- 
ing horde of cowardiy splinters. All 
these matters having been duly re- 
ported to the commander-in-chief, 
Sir James Saumarez, whose flag flut- 
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tered at the mas*-head of the far- 
famed Victory, he promptly ordered 
another sloop of war to supply our 
place, and gave us happy fellows the 
welcome word of “ for England, ho.”’ 
—a word which had so mach of music 
or magic in it, as instantly to adorn 
every weather-beaten visage on board 
—even the most whinstone—with a 
genuinely good-humoured heart-win- 
ning smile; and one which was so 
cheerfully and instantaneously obey- 
ed, that the Admiral himself must 
needs have been greatly edified to see 
his commands put into execution with 
such inconceivable alacrity. Agree- 
able to our most anxious wishes, the 
wind continued both steady and fa- 
vourable ; so that we made a fine 
undisturbed run of it to the Firth of 
Forth, and let go our anchor, as we 
have already observed, at a very early 
hour, in a fine, clear, frosty morn- 
ing. 

After breakfast, whilst sitting so- 
ciably chatting with my messmates, 
who, like myself, were patiently 
awaiting the boatswain’s call, or, to 
speak more nautically, to see whe- 
ther it was to be eggs or young ones, 
I was not a little surprised at receiv- 
ing an order from the captain’s ser- 
vant to follow him to the cabin im- 
mediately. I ivstaatly obeyed, not, 
I coniess, without feeling some small! 
perturbation arise within me, since I 
had ever rema-ked that these cabin 
interviews were only another name 
for receiving the “‘ bastinado with the 
torgue,” a potion very unpalatable 
both to the mental aad corporeal 
organs; and in this I was the more 
confirmed by beholding, as soon as 
the door was thrown open, the un- 
usual sight of the first lieutenant 
already seated and awaiting me.— 
“Oho,” ejaculated my worthy self, 
“‘what the deuce is amiss now?” 
but, conscious of nothing with which 
I could charge my memory that was 
amiss, I stalked boldly into the cabin, 
leather hat in hand, determined to 
meet the expected fire with at least a 
bold exterior. Pshaw! all this was 
mere uncalled-for braggadocia; and 
no more required, on tue present oc- 
casion, than a fifth wheel is to the 
Islington Omnibus. Judge, gentle 
reader, how the heart sweiled in my 
bosom—how my gratified ears drank 
in the silvery sovnds—when my gal- 
lant Captain Manly, who had hither- 
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to been busy closing a letter, tarned 
round to me, and thus began :— 
‘That I can do as I’m now doing, 
Truck, I certainly am bound to thank 
you; for, under Almighty God, you 
unguestionably were the means of 
saving my life, at the hazard of your 
own, by the gallant use you made of 
your pistols and cutlass on that day 
I so far forgot my duty as to try my 
prowess in boating. I have ever 
since been determined to do some- 
thiag handsome for you, but my con- 
tinued indisposition has hitherto ren- 
dered me unfit for the task. I am 
determined, however, to dally no 
longer on a subject so favourable to 
your best interests ; and having con- 
sulted with your warm friend here, 
Lieutenant Teasum, we have agreed 
in opinion, that you shall, from this 
day henceiorth, consider yourself as 
mv coxswain. You will see, by the 
ship’s books there, that I have rated 
you as such with my own hand.— 
Come, come, I want none of your 
speeches; so patiently hear me out, 
I command you; for, now that you 
are promoted, I mean to put you on 
immediate duty.—I have suffered too 
much myself, heaven knows, from 
this unfortunate head of mine, not 
to have a warm sympathy for the 
brave fellows on board, who, many 
of them, are labouring under afflic- 
tions doubly severe. I would wish 
them much, therefore, to be con- 
ducted to the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh, as carefully and speedily 
as possible; and as, in my present 
plight, I can neither spare Mr. Teas- 
um, nor any of the other gentlemen 
on board, I should like you to ac- 
company the doctor, to aid him in 
seeing them properly escorted, and 
as comfoitably berthed as circum- 
stances will admit. I am as certain 
you will execute this melancholy duty 
from principle, as I am certain it will 
afford the highest gratification to the 
poor fellows themselves ; and it shall 
not be my fault, if, short as the time 
is, you do not go in a shape every 
way becoming the confidential cox- 
swain of Ralph Manly. Go, there- 
fore, and rig yourself without delay 
in your best blues—that is the most 
becoming colour for your present 
duty ; my servant will go with you, 
to whom you will give your jacket— 
as I wish to examine it. Come, Truck, 
come !—what does the fellow stare 
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at? Heavens! consider your poor 
suffering shipmates, and obey me in- 
stantly, I command you!” 

But, no! there I stood, like an- 
other booby, as if rooted to the deck, 
with my eyes fixed in my head, and 
my heart swelled in my bosom almost 
to suffocation, unable to utter a sin- 
gle syllable ; and, certes, I swear, that 
if ever mortal was in danger of break- 
ing his Maker’s command by falling 
down and worshipping a fellow-crea- 
ture, that danger was mine on that 
happy day. Both the gentlemen 
kindly commiserated my unhappy 
situation, and giving Jerry a sigoifi- 
cant hint, he took me by the shoul- 
ders, and, nothing loth, forcibly eject- 
ed me from their presence. 

As soon as I got on 
charm was immediately 
and, though somewhat abashed at 
my clownish behaviour, I yet set 
about obeying my orders with such 
alacrity, that I had been some time 
waiting in readiness before the Cap- 
tain’s servant, Jerry, again appeared 
to command my attendance. 

‘The doctor has been with me, 
Truck,” the kind gentleman began ; 
“and has told me that he has got all 
ready, both alongside and on shore. 
You may, therefore, proceed to work 
as soon as you like; but, as you love 
me, my brave lad, oh, be kind and at- 
tentive to your brave shipmates ; see 
that you take all their bags and gear 
car efully along with you, and see 
them properly stowed away under 
some person’s charge. Tell them, if 
you think it will serve any good pur- 
pose, that I shall visit them soon— 
very soon, I hope. But hark’ye, 
Jerry, the jacket, child.—Is that ras- 
cally fellow not done yet ?” 

“I dare say it will be ready now, 
sir,” said the obsequious lackey ; 
* shall I fetch it ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” cried the Captain, 
*‘ for I wish to send him off directly. 
I have just ordered the marine tailor 
to sew a small piece of distinctive 
ornament on the collar of your jacket, 
noway intruding on the established 
rules of the service, but sufficient to 
mark you out as my coxswain.— 
Here, Jerry, let me examine it. Ah, 
clumsy enough; but it will do for 
the present. Come, on with it, Truck, 
and let me see how you look the cox- 
swain. ’Pon my honour, pretty fair! 
—I don’t doubt but I’ll have some 
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credit in you yet. Take these let- 
ters to the post-office in Edinburgh 
—you pass it as you go the hospital. 
You will also take young Banetickle 
with you, by no means as an officer, 
but merely for a shore walk, and to 
see the town. His father is a very 
dear triend of mine, and he is en- 
trusted to my care. It will do the 
boy good ; for it is a long time now 
since he has been ashore. If there 
are any letters for me, bring them on 
board with you.” 

After having vainly attempted to 
string together a few most abomin- 
able se ntences by way of expressing 
my gratitude—an attempt which, 
however, I had the mortification to 
behold, merely excited in him a good- 
natured smile—I pocketted my let- 
ters, made my very best conyé, and 
retired in search of my youthful com- 
panion, Master Banetickle, who, ina 
fine new suit and handsome jewelled 
dirk, looked a gem worth the honour 
to have the keeping of. On reaching 
the deck, we found the doctor had 
already got all his sick and their lug- 
gage into the boats, so that having 
nothing more to do than walk over 
the side, we shoved off, and reached 
Leith harbour in safety. The boats’ 
crews now transferred their living, 
and, in many instances, mutilated 
cargoes, into covered spring-wag- 
gons, which the care of the doctor 
had previously provided; and thus we 
all reached the Royal Hospital at an 
early hour of the day. Having seen 
all my shipmates into snug quarters 
and good careful keeping, and bun- 
died my letters into the post-office, 
I now took young Banetickle by the 
hand and ’squired him to several 
gentlemen’s abodes, to whom the 
Captain had given him the means of 
introduction. Here the young gen- 
tleman was received with such a cor- 
dial warmth, both by seniors and 
juniors of these fine families, as en- 
tirely to forget he was only a visitor, 
The happy hours flew rapidly away 
on “angel wings ;” and it was not 
until I was admonished by the deep- 
toned sound of the hour, three o’clock, 
as it reverberated from the imperial- 
crowned spire of St. Giles’s cathedral, 
that I succeeded in absolutely tear- 
ing him away from the fascinating 
circle by which he was surrounded. 
Poor, dear little fellow! he was yet 
young in the school of sorrow, and 
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wept bitterly —all the young élite, 
aided by their compassionate mam- 
mas, pleading strongly with me to 
leave him for one short little night. 
But I knew my orders better, and the 
officer I had to deal with; so, bund- 
ling my youthful officer into a sorry 
vehicle, called a Leith stage, we set 
off after he had made repeated pro- 
mises of seeing all his young new 
friends on the following day, when 
there should be no Truck to baulk 
his inclinations—having, poor, little, 
simple soul! not the shadow of a 
doubt about him, but that he should 
be allowed a few days’ liberty amongst 
his young friends, merely for the trou- 
ble of asking. 

In forming this notion—though 
egregiously wrong—the youthful of- 
ficer was by no means singular, since 
the expectation of our having a toler- 
ably long spell in harbour at this 
time was the firm belief of the whole 
ship’s company—being not only 
founded on our captain’s illness and 
our being deficient in hands, but on 
the more weighty fact, that the ves- 
sel herself required many repairs, her 
rigging and sails being actually un- 
seaworthy. But, however satisfac- 
tory and conclusive these reasons 
appeared to us, they were “ trifles 
light as air” in the eyes of the Ad- 
miral; who, in fact, as it afterwards 
turned out, had that very day been 
personally on board the Roaring 
Buckie—had had an interview with 
the Captain, whom he informed of his 
having the same morning received no 
less than two official notices: first, 
that a large armed Danish brig, call- 
ed the Lalland, had most unac- 
countably eluded our cruizers, and 
escaped to sea; and, second, that a 
large strange sail, supposed to be 
her, had been repeatedly seen hover- 
ing about to the northward of the 
Pentland Firth and the Orkneys—on 
both of which accounts he had come 
to the determination of sending out 
the Roaring Buckie, with all the 
dispatch in his power, and under a 
nominal command, if Captain Manly 
felt himself unable to go with her, in 
order that she might afford every ne- 
cessary protection to the Northern 
trade—then hourly expected. le 
concluded, by assuring the Captain, 
that he should be victualled as fast as 
the boats could pull from the shore, 
and his complement of hands made 
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complete by a chosen draft of picked 
men from his own guard-ship. 

It is hardly necessary to state, that 
Captain Manly’s nice sense of ho- 
nour would not allow him to listen 
to the Admiral’s considerate proposal 
to send out the vessel in the mean- 
time under a nominal command du- 
ring his indisposition. He spurned 
at the idea; and vowed, that were he 
doubly worse than what he really 
was, he should not for one moment 
be restrained from doing the best 
service he could in the defence of his 
king and country, whose commission 
he bore; a declaration which so 
completely captivated the old Admi- 
ral, that he pledged his honour that 
the Roaring Buckie should not be 
kept one moment longer out than the 
arrival of the first vessel of her weight 
and size should enable him to relieve 
her; and thus ended the interview. 

Now, although in our case this 
was what any one might have called 
severe duty, it was not one whit 
more than the stern relentlessness of 
the times required. The times, in 
fact, were too important, and far 
“too big with the fate of Rome,” 
to allow of the smallest relaxation in 
the utmost exertion of the British 
fleet, beyond that unavoidable pause 
which the receiving of supplies and 
repairs rendered absolutely necessa- 
ry. The restless ve of Bona- 
parte, though successful in gorging 
itself in the blood of whole genera- 
tions, had, nevertheless, been pretty 
severely nobbed in the contest; and 
now that he was beginning to be 
suspected of shewing some slight 
indications of weakness, it was a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether, with both army and navy, 
to come gaily up to the scratch, and 
prevent him, if possible, from reco- 
vering his wind. He had long pro- 
mised to crush this ‘“ tough little is- 
land’”’ into worse than insignificance, 
by annihilating her at that time al- 
most universal commerce. (Think of 
that, ye Liberals !] And it is but jus- 
tice to the memory of this indefati- 
gable man to confess, that nothing 
could exceed the magnitude or desper- 
ation of his exertions, at this eventful 
period, to forward this his favourite 
project. Partly by dint of force or 
flattery, he had added state to state, 
and kingdom to kingdom, until the uni- 
ted pow vers of the continent of Europe, 
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with a miserably meagre exception, 
assumed the novel appearance of 
being arrayed in imposing and hos- 
tile phalanx around poor devoted 
Britain, for the sworn and avowed 
purpose of effecting her utter ruin. 
Fatal experience, however, soon con- 
vinced him that he had to deal with 
the most daring and amphibious of 
all God Almighty’s creatures—with 
beings who were as terrible on the 
water as they were unconquerable on 
the land; and, the consequent result 
of all this was, that no sooner was 
the heroic Nelson and his gallant 
compeers let loose upon him, than 
they swept the seas of his combined 
navies; and, in an incalculable short 
space of time, what by the most in- 
glorious blockades, and the teazing 
and harassing of him at pleasure 
throughout the whole of his nearly 
immeasurable beleaguered coast, they 
alike convinced him and the assem- 
bled powers of Europe, that the wide 
waters of the immense ocean were 
their own, and that through them 
and them only were his ill-assimila- 
ted subjects and allies to be supplied 
with all or any of the luxuries and 
elegancies of life. In the course of 
this well-contested strife, the numer- 
ous sea-ports of the Baltic, as so 
many channels through which our 
commerce flowed freely over all Eu- 
rope, early attracted his notice; and 
to barricade the Belts against our 
far-famed wooden walls, he directed 
the whole force of his powerful mind. 
Sweden still consulted her own safety, 
and declined his proffered hand.— 
Russia, under the sway of a nobody, 
gave her reluctant consent, and the 
unfortunate Dane was compelled to 
join in his unholy cause. The des- 
perate assaults of 1801 and 1807, 
however, had shorn the Dane alike 
of talents and teeth ; and reduced his 
utmost efforts, for annoying ourtrade, 
to the level of the midnight felon, 
who, shunning the light of day, is 
compelled by his circumstances to 
steal forth to the cowardly labour of 
pillage and murder while darkness 
covers the earth. The Danish gal- 
leys and row-boats were, no doubt, 
in such circumstances, a species of 
force by no means to be sneezed at ; 
and, in fact, under some particularly 
unfavourable circumstances, there 
were instances where they even went 
the length of taking the conceit out 
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of some of our smaller craft. These 
instances were, however, so very 
rare, and the circumstances under 
which they were placed so very pe- 
culiar, that they can hardly, in jus- 
tice, be fairly quoted. In day-light, 
even under the disadvantages of fog 
and calm, our smallest vessels never 
surrendered until farther opposition 
was unavailing; and, when placed 
under no such disadvantages, these 
same vessels were more than a match 
for as large a number of these boats 
as carried more than double their 
weight of metal, and sometimes 
quadrupled their number of hands. 
It was, possibly, to supply this defi- 
ciency as far as he was able, and to 
avert the threatened displeasure of 
Bonaparte, that induced the Danish 
Crown Prince at length to exert 
himself. Collecting the gleanings of 
what our brave fellows had careless- 
ly thrown aside, he, with much ado, 
mustered the materials which con- 
structed one 64-gun ship, and a large 
armed brig of 20 guns; and these 
were no sooner finished than they 
were sent adrift to do their utmost in 
the promised destruction of our hea- 
vy-laden and innumerable merchant- 
men. I really cannot call to memory 
the name of the 64, nor is it neces- 
sary, since she was short-lived, and, 
long before this period, destroyed ; 
but the name of the brig we have al- 
ready noticed, and, having done so, 
we will cheerfully bid adieu to poli- 
tics, inwhich we feel ourselves almost 
as comfortably at home as Professor 
M‘Culloch in his incomprehensible 
Absenteeism, or Mr. Herries in his 
lucid account of the causes of the In- 
crease of Crime, and gladly return to 
the even current of our sober-paced 
story. 

On leaving our stage then, and 
reaching the landing-place at the pier, 
a sight was at once presented to our 
eyes, for which I believe neither of us 
were prepared. There, after forcing 
our way through a crowd of idle and 
curious spectators, we found the 
whole of our boats assembled, ac- 
companied by the Admiral’s large 
yawl and larger launch, the crews of 
all of whom, under the immediate 
superintendence of our purser, his 
steward, and the warrant officers, 
were toiling with no small noise, in 
loading their respective craft and a 
lighter with divers and sundry naval 
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stores, provisions, water, coal, and a 
long &c. of other necessaries which 
lay in careless profusion along the 
pier, under the charge of sentrie Ss. 

“Ay, my young gentleman ! 1” ex- 
claimed I, to my y outhful companion, 
“so we are to be off for sea z again.— 
How do you think you’ll be able to 
keep the appointments you have 
made for morrow, now, think you ?” 

Instead of answering me, the high- 
spirited, fine, little fellow burst out 
into a flood of ungovernable tears ; 
and nothing remained to me but to 
hurry him off to the northern extre- 
mity of the pier to be out of the vul- 
gar gaze. He wept bitterly and sore, 
nor could all my cheering have the 
smallest effect for a great length of 
time, when he sunk into a sort of 
species of what might be termed a 
brown study—soliloquizing away to 
himself like a new and modern edi- 
tion of Hazlitt, in one of his hair- 
spun unmeaning rhapsodies. In this 
way he went on, heaven knows how 
long, for I allowed him to take his 
own way, until the noise of the well- 
timed oars of a man-of-war’s boat 
seemed at once to arouse him from 
his reverie. He turned round, and 
the sight of our veteran boatswain 
standing in the stern of the heavy 
coal-laden, ponderous, guard-ship’s 
launch, tiller in hand, alternately 
coaxing and swearing at his bulky, 
strong-armed rowers, in notes of no 
trifling impatience, to give her more 
way, recalled, at once, the smile to 
his tear-bedewed countenance. 

“‘ Give way, give way, my lads!” 
was the old fellow’s unceasing song, 
or rather growl; “ hurrah for on 
board, there, in the bows! Zounds! 
don’t you hear old Biscuitdust mix- 
ing the grog?” 

“* Soul of me!” was the immedi- 
ate response, “‘ he’ll be after requiring 
Mother Macgrah’s laddle then, with 
which they say, Master Officer of 
mine, she used to whisk round the 
potheen in the Devil’s punch-bowl, 
county Kerry, for the use of the fairies 
at Hallowmas. Grog, honey! och, and 
you may say it, sure and sure !—The 
never a drop of the blessed jewel does 
Darby Kelly expict, no, not for hours 
and hours to come yet.” 

At this unsqueamish remark, the 
rugged face of the veteran curdled it- 
self upinto something between a smile 
and agrin. His only answer, how- 
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ever, Was given in the old words— 
** Give way, men, give way! 

This, however, as well from the 
heavy and unwieldy form of the 
launch, as from the force of the full 
tide running into the harbour, was 
for some minutes a matter of serious 
conflict. He had just succeeded in 
clearing the pier’s-head, and was get- 
ting fast into smooth water, when the 
largest cutter, under the charge of 
the gunner, came spanking up in his 
rear, and whilst her crew were hurl- 
ing in their oars, and hoisting their 
fancy swallow-winged sails to the 
wind, the following brief colloquy 
ensued between them :— 

«* My eye, Bawler !” cried the gun- 
ner gaily, “hast not got quits on the 
harbour yet, mate? If doesn’ t get on 
smarter, in that there old quality 
tub of your’n, I’m d—d but to my 
thinking we needn’t expect you on 
board to-night at any rate. Hast 
ne’er a stick nor a sail on board, my 
old pell ?” 

** No, no, Sam,” growled back the 
testy old boatswain, ‘‘ we’re too much 
of quality for the likes of them there 
common affairs, and loves to move 
quite lazy and genteel, like our own 
stern flag inacalm. Sails, did you 

say, Sammy? ? why, blow me, lad, but 
that would be quite as vulgar as pur- 
ser’s slops or pease soup. Give way, 
my lads—give way !—hurrah !” 

“« Why, mate, I really do think as 
how you are giving way smartly,” 
cried the jocular gunner, “‘ for sum- 
mat or other about you must be 
stranded most certainly. Seriously, 
Bawler, when dost expect to get on 
board ?”” 

«* Dash 
knows,” 
vishly ; 


Sam, if [ 


my buttons, 
answered the boatswain pee- 
“‘ for d’ye see, mate, we’re not 
only packed to the gunnel with New- 
castle diamonds, like any other lousy 


bum-boat, but we gets on besides as 
wisely and slow as any dock-yard 
commissioner. D—n your pye-ball 
eyes, you Muggins, what art tittering 
and sniggering at there? Canst keep 
stroke, you lubber, and pull like a 
sensible man ?—Give way, men, give 
way !” 

“‘ That’s your time of day on’t, my 
old boy—go it, Neddy !” returned the 
laughing gunner. ‘‘ Well, my dear fel- 
low , all l can do for you is to tell them 
you are under weigh, and that you 
expect they will keep all the idlers 
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with one cye open to assist you in 
clearing her. But, hilloah, my old 
ship !” continued he, in a laughing 
bawling tone, as the cutter, feeling 
her canvas, sprung swiftly away, 
** when shall 1 say they may expect 
you, as all depends upon that there, 
you know ?” 

“Oh, to the devil with your says, 
you wicked wag,” cried the bluff old 
fellow, laughing good-humouredly 
aloud; “ Shiver my old sticks! if I 
doesn’t think that there mad scamp 
ofa fellow, now he’s got snugly seated 
in a smart flying boarder, takes us for 
a parcel of lazy old Greenwich men, 
my lads. But never mind his wipes, 
my hearties—we all know that there 
are worse chaps to be found in this 
here world than merry Sam Grapnell. 
But come, my lads, stick to her, and 
give way !—Hurrah, for the weather- 
side of the Martello tower, yonder! 
As soon’s we gets there, I’ll heave to 
directly and splice the main-brace.— 
Hurrah! I’ve got some crack stuff in 


the locker here for you. Come, give 
it mouth lustily—hurrah! and give 
way ! 

Well knew the wily veteran when 


and how to sound a welcome note. 
The promise was no sooner heard 
than a hearty hurrah burst from the 
throats of his toiling rowers, who, 
sweating and straining every nerve as 
they actually were, seemed now to 
redouble their exertions in accelerat- 
ing the tardy motions of the heavy- 
laden unwieldly launch. This spirit- 
stirring scene seemed to have a ma- 
gical effect in dispelling the sorrows 
of my youthful companion—his bad 
humours seemed long ago to have 
taken to flight, and now only anxious 
to get on board to hear the news, we 
hurried back to the landing-place. 
Here we found Ned Diddle, the 
purser’s steward, who having at 
length surmounted the grievous duty 
of getting all his eatables and drink- 
ables on board the lighter, and dis- 
missed his noisy assistants in their 
boats to the ship, was now, whilst 
the lighter’s people were preparing 
to get under weigh, indulging him- 
self in a gossip with a squat, stout- 
bodied man, who wore all the usual 
indications about him so eommon to 
be met with under the important 
epithet of general victualler. Both 
parties were in high glee when we 
joined them; and Ned having intro- 
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duced us to the merry restaurateur as 
his much-esteemed shipmates—for 
which excellently honied phrase we 
were both, no doubt, nota little indebt- 
ed to our well plumed exteriors—we 
were graciously received, and after a 
little farther badinage, and the giving 
the lighterman a hint not to be in too 
great a hurry, we were actually all 
on the move to a neighbouring grog- 
shop, to enjoy a parting treat at the 
victualler’s voluntary expense, when 
who should suddenly pounce down 
upon us but the tall, gaunt, frowning 
figure of Gregory Gled, Esq., purser 
of his Majesty’s sloop of war the 
Roaring Buckie. His unexpected ap- 
pearance threw all aback in an in- 
stant; and never shall I forget the 
rueful, mortified gloom poor Did- 
dle’s merry phiz instantly assumed, 
or the hesitating hum-hawing awk- 
wardness of the little pot-bellied ven- 
dor of good things, as he for a few 
moments silently surveyed the whole 
of us, mentally calculating, doubtless, 
how he should escape this threaten- 
ed double pull on the precious con- 
tents of his dearly beloved purse. 
His resolve was speedily made, how- 
ever; for with all the usual cool 
bearing of a trader to a better cus- 
tomer, he instantly wheeled away 
from the deputy to the principal— 
bade the former gravely good night, 
and taking the latter cordially under 
the arm, marched off with him in 
triumph—though not before the pur- 
ser had ordered, in no honied phrase, 
the crest-fallen and disappointed Did- 
dle to go on board instanter. 

All this appeared so ludicrously ri- 
diculous in my eyes that I would 
gladly have indulged myself in a jolly 
good laugh, hi 1d I not seen plainly 
that the heart of poor Diddle was 
probed to the very core: restraining 
my unseasonable mirth, therefore, as 
well as I was able, I began, in a gay- 
tone, to exhortmy severely disappoint- 
ed shipmate to pocket the affront and 
obey orders quietly. But, no! my 
exhortation was unheeded. The va- 
nity of poor Diddle’s heart—of which 
he had no small share—seemed ac- 
tually to have been cloven asunder. 
Heedless of my raillery, there hestood, 
biting his thumb-nail, his eyes stea- 
dily fixed on the retiring pair until 
they were lost in the crowd of bust- 
ling pedestrians who hurried along 
the narrow pavement; when suddenly 
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dashing his fine, new, fancy beaver 
on the filthy causeway, he at length 
burst out with a long-drawn gasping 
—‘ Ay, man!” which was repeated 
several times, like so many hysteric 
sobs. Then gradually recovering his 
wind, he continued— 

“So, not content with skimming 
the cream off a poor fellow’s milk, it 
is go on board insfanter, is it? By 
the holy frost, I have seen the day, 
and mayhap may see it again sooner 
than you imagine, when you durst 
not have given such an imperti- 
nent order to mother’s son of mine, 
you hungry-looking hop-pole as you 
are. You a gentleman! a figo for all 
such say I, [snapping his fingers most 
heroically in the air,] and may the 
devil fly away with the whole lantern- 
jawed generation of you!” 

«?’Pshaw! Ned,” cried I, “ you 
are talking exceedingly foolish now. 
Don’t you observe the very people 
staring at you as they pass. Come 
along, mate, let’s on board the light- 
er ” 


** Let them stare, and be d—d!” 
cried the irritated Diddle, throwing 
himself into a spouting position :— 


“they'll neither see a miserable skin- 
flint of a scare-crow, like some peo- 
ple, nor yet a pig in a gate, but as 
tight a little fellow of his inches as 
ever drew on trowsers, or swung in a 
hammock. D—n me if I carea single 
straw who knows it, Truck ; but I’ll 
say it again and again, that he’s a 
mean, low, snivelling swab, this pre- 
cious Mister " 

** Hush, Ned, for Heaven’s sake, 
if not for your own!” cried I, in- 
terrupting him by clapping my hand 
on his mouth. ‘“ You are little a- 
ware, mate, who may be hearing 
you bawling in that manner in a 
public street. Do you know that 
you are talking downright mutiny 
just now?” 

“‘Pshaw! to the bottom of the 
Red Sea with your cursed law, 
Bill,” returned the enraged Diddle, 
in a somewhat more subdued tone, 
however, being evidently startled at 
the word mutiny. ‘1 knows very 
well that all this here paltry affair 
will appear no more than a mere 
jest to the likes on you who have 
been a pleasuring on shore all day, 
but it aint so to a poor fellow like 
me, who have been knocking about 
from one hard work to another this 
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whole blessed day, for all the world 
just like another plantation nigger, 
without so much as a moment’s time 
to take a comfortable morsel of vit- 
tels; and then, just bethink thee, 
Bill, how confoundedly knavish it 
was, just when all the hurry was 
over, and we were all going to be as 
happy and merry as birds in May, 
for this same long-spun hungry lub- 
ber to come pop upon us so sud- 
denly, and so sly and cunningly 
withal, and snatch, as I may say, 
the very morsel out of our mouths. 
Oh, it was mean to a degree you 
can’t think!—Don’t you go to be 
thinking, Bill, that I value the old 
fellow’s treat a single straw. No, 
no, believe me, mate, when I tell 
you I value it not the cracking of 
a mouldy biscuit; for, thank God, 
I have plenty of the best both to eat 
and drink. It is the consumed 
meanness of the fellow that vexes, 
and maddens, and fairly puts my pipe 
out; for he’s ever the same, and has 
done me in this here same mean, 
lousy manner times out of number. 
By the cross of St. George, he appa- 
rently makes it a regular rule to stand 
by and take all the skinks to himself. 
—But avasta bit, mate; for if I have 
not my revenge on him in some 
shape or other, there is no snakes in 
Virginia.” 

“ Oh, the never afear, Ned,” 
cried I, at the same time pushing 
him towards the lighter, ‘‘ but you 
can take him over the left whenever 
it likes you; so come along, my lad 
of wax. Well, skipper,”’ continued I, 
seeing the master of the lighter ap- 
proaching us, “‘ what’s the news, my 
old mate ?” 

“‘Uh, naething unco particular,” 
answered the old man, scratching his 
bald forehead, “‘ binna only that I’m 
come to tell Maister Daidle, there, 
that we’re a’ ready for casting aff. 
Will we be gaun, think ye, Maister 
Daidly—the tide’s prime the now ?” 

“Yes, yes, skipper,” returned I, 
answering for him, ‘‘ we'll shove off 
directly. But here, my hardy old 
Trojan, take hold of this fellow’s lar- 
board arm, and let us lug him on 
board—by the mast, he seems to 
have lost his reckoning completely.” 

«Aha, Billy, ye ken little about 
Maister—Lord’s sake, dinna let him 
coup the creels, I beseech ye.—There 
nae—canny, neighbour, canny wi’ 
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him—now it’s a’ clear road and we’ll 
get on fine.—Forgie me, the crea- 
ture has filled itsell as fou's a piper 
in nae time—though it’s a bit lively 
yattering body whan it’s sober. This 
will be a’ Maister Pangmykite’s 
doings nae, Ise warrant.” 

«* Master who, mate ?”” 

“ Tuts, man, yon fat-ribbed, 
swearing creature, that’s been ban- 
ning and flyting on us this hail af- 
ternoon, like anither kale-wife—him 
as set aff with the lang-legged pur- 
ser,man. Od, he might hae gane 
awa without making Maister Daidly 
sae fou.” 

** He is not drunk, my good old 
soul, any more than I am,” returned 
I, still bundling the sulky, unwilling 
Diddle along with me; “ he’s only 
bothered with the millegrees and 
millegrums ; for the purser, d’ye see, 
has affronted him, and so he’s lost 
his reckoning, as I’ve told you. Come, 
lay hold of his larboard leg—d—n 
me, we'll have him on board direct- 
ly, will he or nill he.” 

“* Haith, Billy, if he’s no fou, he’s 
devilish like it, that’s a’,’”’ cried the 
old man, as we hoisted the carcass 
of the inanimate Diddle o’er the side 
rail of the lighter. ‘‘ Now, hoolie, 
lad, hoolie—we’ll lay him alang this 
side-furm a’ his length, and I’ll co- 
ver him wi my pee-jacket, and he’ll 
sleep it cut aiblins before we reach 
your veshel. There nae, ’od ye’ll 
lie as snug there, Maister Daidle, 
as though ye were in Abraham’s 
bosom.” 

“Is that fellow, Diddle, really 
tipsy, Truck?” asked my young 
companion, very seriously. 

** Oh, no, far from it, young gen- 
tleman,” returned I, ‘“‘ he’s been, or, 
at least, has supposed himself af- 
fronted, and that is the reason of the 
whole story.” 

«« Affronted!” cried the astonished 
youth, “ what for the few sharp 
words that Mr. Gled spoke to him. 
’Pon my honour, Truck, I think 
Master Diddle must have a very su- 
perior notion of himself, indeed.” 

** Mayhap he has, young gentle- 
man,” cried I, ‘‘ and yet I can’t say 
he is altogether singular either. I 
cannot forget how I saw a young 
gentleman behave himself on the pier 
hours gone.” 

“ Ah, now you're cruel, Truck, 
but Iam done,” returned the ingenu- 
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ous youth, his face all in a glow, as 
he walked forward to the lighter’s 
bows. 

The skipper of the lighter now 
sung out to another veteran who 
stood arms akimbo on the pier, 
“‘ Hoy there, Watty—let go that 
warp frae the post behint ye, like a 
bonny man?” His request was im- 
mediately complied with, and the old 
boat, now at full liberty, directly 
took staff in hand, and made her 
way out of the harbour towards 
the roadstead with a celerity which 
excited my admiration. 

“‘ A devilish good boat this of 
yours, skipper,” said I, addressing 
the ruddy-cheeked bluff old fellow, 
who stood alongside of me, tiller in 
hand. 

“Uh! she’s no amiss—no amiss at 
a’, neighbour,” replied he, “‘ though, 
like mysell, she’s rather getting auld 
and geyzend a wee now-a-days, and 
wadnae be the waur o’ a touch 0’ 
the carpenter could a body afford it; 
but losh, man, times are sae ticht 
the now sic a thing’s no to be thocht 
on. So, ye see, we just aye keep 
doiting on, her and me, doing our 
best, there’s nae doubt, to keep the 
banes green as lang as we can. 
Troth, if she just hauds on as weel 
as she does the now, poor queyne, 
I'se ne’er complain, for she'll last a’ 
my time, and after that they may 
mak whistles and firewood o’ her for 
ought I care, though, weel I wot, 
I'll no deny but what I'm fond, fond, 
o’ my ain auld Bonny Mally, for the 
sake o’ her that lies cauld in the 
dust.” 

« Your wife, I presume—ay—But 
have you no sons that could take the 
command of your Bonny Mally when 
you knock off ?” 

** Sons!’ responded the veteran, 
emphatically, with a heavy sigh, 
‘**troth, lad, I had as fine a family 
o’ stout, hardy callants, yince in a 
day, as ever ran about the Green 
Tree o’ Leith ; but just as we were 
coming to something o’ strength and 
use, the war brak in amang us, and 
spoiled and scattered us a’. Whar 
we are a’ now, the Lord abune 
only knows—here, there, and every 
where, I fancy—some living and some 
dead.” 

« Ay, mate!” said I, for I felt my- 
self beginning to take an interest in 
the old man’s story, ‘ that is rather 
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unfortunate. Pray how many sons 
were of them?” 

«« Indeed, there were haill four o’ 
them, my man,” replied the old man 
gravely ; “ and, my certy, that was 
three owre mony to gang the gate 
they a’ did. But, ye see, they were 
a’ like mysell, unco fond o’ the 
water, and wad gang to the sea, 
though, waes me! little they’ve made 
o’t. There is still three o’ them on 
board o’ men o’ war, like yoursell ; 
that is, if they’re to the fore ; for the 
ne’er a scrape o’ a pen hae I got frae 
ony o’ them now this lang, lang, and 
mony a day.” 

“Your other son is dead then, I 
suppose? 

“Uh ay, man,” sighed the veteran, 
wiping his moistening z eyes. “ Poor 
Charley! He was my second auldest 
—as wild a careless, light-hearted, 
merry chield as ever ye clapt een 
on. He cared little for me, for I was 
seldom at hame; but, losh, man, he 
was desperate fond o’ his mother, 
and the auld wife was as daft about 
him. If her laddie, Charley, was 
right, every thing was right—ye 
never saw the like o’ the twa, they 
had sic a trocking wi’ ither. There 
wad he be fetching her hame tea, 
and honey, and silk napkins, and 
bonny wallies frae the Baltic; and 
her driving awa at the stocking 
wires, and boring the auld een out 
o’ her head, daikering, and sewing, 
and patching, and mending to hae a’ 
thing comfortable and ready for her 
ain callant Charley. God help me, 
whan I mind how angry I used to 
be at her for her uncommon fondness 
to that yea bairn, little did I then 
think how short was to be its con- 
tinuance. Poor Charley was killed 
at Copenhagen, and weel may I say 
my poor wife never got the better 
of it.” 

“Then I suppose she also is ‘a 

““ Yes, yes! ye're richt, ye’re 
richt !”’ exclaimed the old man ina 
hurried faultering voice. “ My poor, 
kindhearted Mary, had ne’er anither 
day to do weel after we got the 
dreadfu’ tidings. - She dwined awa 
and dwined awa, month after month, 
and day after day, and, waes me! 
lies cauld, cauld enough now in the 
auld kirkyard of North Leith, 
der.” 

“T am truly sorry for it, my 
honest friend, for your sake. You 
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will, no doubt, feel yourself very 
lonely now-a-days at your own fire- 
side ?”’ 

“« Uh, bless ye, ne'er a bit, man! 
replied the sturdy veteran, with a 
melancholy cheerfulness painted in 
his weather-beaten countenance, that 
would have put the empty tirades of 
most of our modern would-be phi- 
losophers to the blush, “‘ the never 
a bit. She’s ta’en awa frae me it is 
true, but it cannae be lang before I 
follow her ; and whether on water or 
land God’s will be done, say I; for 
it wad ill become a creature to dic- 
tate to its great and Almighty Crea- 
tor. Besides, if ye kent a’, my 
bonny man—or had ye come through 
what I’ve come through, ye’d really 
wonder how weel the back is aye 
made for the burden, and how cou- 
thily and patiently a submission to 
the will of God and time thegither 
maks us bear wi’ an auld, inveterate, 
and, maybe, an incurable sair.” 

“True, my good friend, it is really 
wonderful. It is likely, then, you 
will still occupy your old house.’ 

“‘ There’s no a doubt o’ that,” re- 
plied the old man, cheering up his 
melancholy countenance, “ for the 
house is my ain, and has been in the 
family since the first twa stanes o’t 
net thegither. Uh, lad, ay, I still 
live in my ain auld house; and my 
dochter, young Mary, is my house- 
keeper, and keeps a’ thing in’t, and 
mysell too, unco snod, and clean, and 
wise like ; but she taks that o’ her 
mother, who was really a clever 
managing woman; so ye see I hae 
nae sae muckle to mane for after a’s 
done and said.”’ 

“ Ah well, that is comfortable, 
my good old ship,” returned I, still 
bent on cheering up the fine old 
boy; “‘ and gives me infinite satis- 
faction to hear you tell it.—Ay, so 
you’ve got a young Mary at home, 
have you? By the hookey, mate, 
the first time I’m on shore again, I 
must board you to introduce me to 
your old house at the Green Tree, 
and your young Mary into the bar- 
gain.” 

“* Aha, lad, I'm wae for ye now, 
to see ye sae very far left,’”’ replied 
the veteran, resuming once more his 
usual cheerful manner. ‘ Young 
Mary, my bonny lad, I’m unco glad 
to tell ye, is aff my hands mair than 
sax months ago. Ye maun neither 
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girn nor greet whan ye hear that she 
has been a’ that time a carpenter’s 
wife—an excellent, douce, sober lad, 
and a very auld neighbour’s son of 
mine.—But, Lord’s sake, we’re cer- 
tainly either donnered or demented, 
standing clishmaclavering this way 
like a couple o’ howdies at a bap- 
tism, whan we ought to be minding 
what we’re about. Come here, man ; 
isnae that black-sided, lang, skranky 
thing, that’s lying just fornent the 
Admiral, your veshell? a so 
nae—that will do, thank ye. say, 
Dunky, gie that jib-sheet o’ yours a 
hearty rug this way, man? Devil 
speed me, but it’s fliff-flaffering and 
fleeing awa there as though ye had 
belayed it with neither fingers nor 
thumbs. That will do nae, Dunky, 
my man—belay that. Na, na—no 
yet—Gude forgie us! the dour, con- 
tramacious deevil’s rugging and tug- 
ging awa at that poor auld tow as 
though it was made to last for ever 
—D’ye hear what I’m saying till ye, 
Dunky—belay, belay, man, for the 
love o’ the laddle, the thing ye’re 
fondest o’ handling. Steady, my 
bonny Mally! ye’re gaun through it 
finely! We'll be alangside o’ ye in 
a crack.” 

Accordingly, in a few minutes 
longer, the lighter was run alongside 
and lashed to the Roaring Buckie ; 
and, while the boatswain’s mate 
shrilly piped, ‘ <All hands clear 
lighter, hoy !’’ I leaped on board, fol- 
lowed by young Bancetickle, and 
made the best of my way to the 
quarter-deck, where, not finding the 
captain, I descended, and, after de- 
livering him my report, papers, and 
letters, I requested to know whether 
I was any f farther needed. 

“* No, Truck, not at present,” re- 
plied the gentleman, mildly ; ‘ but 
don’t strip off your finery, for I may 
require you yet to go on shore. If 
I do, I'll send Je ITy for you.” 

“* Very well, sir, said I, and 
made my escape to my mess, into 
which I vaulted with the agility and 
joy of a fellow once more rid alike 
of form and responsibility. After 
partaking of a hearty refreshment, 
and whiling away the time in a very 
agreeable manner with an afternoon’s 
siesta, my messmates began to as- 
semble, when the paltry piece of 
silver cord with which it had pleased 
the captain to ornament the outer 
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edge of the collar of my jacket, be- 
came at once the subject of exami- 
nation and criticism. Much wit was 
expended to little purpose, and not a 
small portion of ill-nature; but both 
were levelled at a fellow whose mind 
and feelings had long been proof 
against their assaults, and who, as 
long as they kept hands off, was as 
careless of their applause as he was 
indifferent to their censure. As I 
was naturally of a grave disposition, 
too, I had still another advantage— 
the rattles at raillery grew tired of 
rattling, and the ill-natured, and en- 
vious, and passionate sunk before my 
silence for want of something to feed 
on. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, I flattered myself ever on en- 
joying the esteem and good-will of 
the best men in the ship; and I re- 
ceived the compliments of not a few, 
on my new rating, with infinite pride 
and satisfaction, because I believed 
them sincere. 

Whilst thus seated in my berth, 
the silent target for every merry 
knave to aim his pellet at, I was sud- 
denly relieved from my disagreeable 
situation by the appearance of Jerry, 
the Captain’s servant, who silently 
beckoning me, I gladly arose and 
followed him into his cabin, which 
also answered all the purposes of a 
depot for his master’s plate and culi- 
nary utensils. 

** You’ve brought us most unhap- 
py news to-day with you, Truck,” 
he began. ‘‘ My poor master has 
lost his lady, and is now well nigh to 
going distracted. I have been obliged 
to call in the doctor and Lieutenant 
Teasum to assist me, I were so afeard 
as he might do some mischief to 
himself ; and now they are both in the 
cabin with him, no doubt doing their 
best to comfort and console him. 
I’m sure, I trust in God they will 
succeed, for the Captain, though ap- 
parently a quiet, well-spoken gentle- 
man, has strong passions, which 
makes it rather dangerous to cross 
his path when he is in these hair- 
brained rantipoles—and that I can 
say from actual experience.” 

*« Indeed, mate, I am sorry to 
hear that my coxswainship should 
have had such an unfortunate com- 
mencement,”’ returned I, “ although 
you must be aware it might have fallen 
into your hands as 
How long has he 


mine 
been married ?” 


well as 
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** Oh, bless thee, hardly a year 
yet,” continued Jerry.—‘ Poor gen- 
tleman, I’m really sorry for him, 
after all; for many many a long year 
did he run after her, and much did 
he suffer both from his own friends 
and hers on that account. It was a 
run-away business at last. I myself 
Was a witness to the marriage, and 
certainly thought that if ever there 
was to be happiness in this here 
world it would have been theirs; for 
they were a fond, fond couple, and 
never happier than when in each 
other’s company.—But you see it is 
all in my eye already, and done with.” 

“Ah, well, mate,” said I, “‘ the 
like on these things will happen, do 
as you will—he’s a happy fellow 
who can take them coolly.” 

“I am glad to hear you talk so, 
Bill,” resumed the cautious Jerry, 
** for much I doubt me it will require 
all your philosophy to conceal your 
disappointment when I tell you qui- 
etly as a friend, that I have every 
reason to think your rating and your 
dignity is already at an end. When 
I left the cabin now, the gentlemen 
were strongly persuading the Captain 
to accept of the Admiral’s offer, and 
go ashore sick for this cruize, when 
he could get every thing gone about 
according to his own wishes.” 

«* Well, my good fellow, be it so,” 
cried I; “‘ and I hope he will em- 
brace the offer while he has it, were 
it no more than to convince certain 
shipmates of mine that I am above 
the likes of these paltry little consi- 
derations. God love thee, mate, I 
never attached for a single moment 
the vast importance to my new rating 
that some have done for me; no, 
never for a moment. This paltry 
morsel of glittering cord my knife 
can rid me of in a second, and then 
Bill Truck is no worse than he was. 
Thank God re both know and can 
do my duty.” 

“ Nay, Bill, I wouldn’t be altoge- 
ther so rash, either,” returned Jerry 
—*‘ it will be all in good time when 
you hear of it from his own mouth— 
I merely meant to put you on your 
guard in case of the worst.” 

** And you have my thanks for 
your intentions, my good fellow,” 
cried I.—‘“‘ Meantime, as I suppose 
there will be no more for me to do 
this night, I think I shall go turn in. 
What say you?” 
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“Oh, I think there will be little 
danger in your doing so, though, 
heaven knows, the never an eye do I 
expect to close. The Captain is no 
great sleeper at any time; but, Lord, 
Lord, when any thing vexes him, he’s 
as restless, and fidgetty, and peevish 
as the very devil. Well, good night, 
Truck; if any thing occurs as to 
what I’ve been saying, I will tell you 
in the morning.” We shook hands 
and parted. 

The next morning, at a very early 
hour, Jerry gently roused me, and 
whispering me to read a note which 
he put into my hand, immediately 
retired. Curious to see what we 
were to be after, I slipped on my 
trowsers, and crawling up to one of 
the sentries’ lanterns, soon learnt that 
the Captain was determined to stick 
to his post at all hazards, and that 
we were to sail that very morning. 
On reading this little morsel of in- 
telligence, ‘‘ Ah, well,” quoth I, so- 
liloquizing to myself, ‘‘ a most sturdy 
determination, most noble Captain— 
but so would not I. However, it is 
an old saying and a good one, a wil- 
ful man will have his way—them 
that maun to Windsor, will to Wind- 
sor;” and saying so | shrugged up 
my shoulders and returned to my 
hammock. 

By the earliest dawn every ear 
was astounded by the boatswain’s 
mate’s pipe, and his thundering down 
the hatchway, through the lungs of 
an ox, “‘ All hands unmoor ship, hoy !” 
a command which, in atrice, con- 
verted a scene of the most tranquil 
silence into a little Babel of confu- 
sion. With inconceivable alacrity, 
however, the hammocks were lashed 
up and stowed—the messenger pass- 
ed round, and the capstan bars 
shipped.—** Unbitt the cable—look 
out forward, there!—go round,” 
was the next order given by Lieute- 
nant Teasum, and away trod the well 
crowded capstan to the popular nau- 
tical ditty of shove her off! amidst a 
confusion of cries of ‘‘ Heave round, 
my lads, heave and away! Pay 
down the cable—hurrah in the tier, 
there! Look out forward, there!” 
&c. &c. Both anchors were at last 
run up and immediately secured ; 
and her sails being thrown loose, and 
pointed to the wind, away she went, 
before a fine, fresh, south-wester, 
driving through it down the capacious 
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Forth, at the stylish rate of nearly 
twelve knots an hour. 

At this rate a very few hours sent 
the Admiral’s line-of-battle guard- 
ship beneath the horizon, when we 
immediately douced our royal yards 
and flying gear—as, however im- 
posingly they may swagger in har- 
bour, they are of little service at sea. 
We then continued our run before a 
freshening breeze during all that 
night and the following day, without 
a single occurrence worthy of notice. 
On the third day we doubled Dun- 
can’s-bay Head, and ran through the 
boiling unruly Pentland Firth amidst 
very fitful and squally weather; in 
short, by the time we made the ocean 
again to the northward of the Ork- 
neys, matters, generally speaking, 
began to assume more and more of 
a sulky appearance, and betrayed 
every indication of what seamen call 
an approaching gale of wind. All 
this, however, seemed to make little 
impression on the Captain, who that 
day for the first time appeared on 
deck, pale as death, and clad in all 
the mournful uniform of the grave ; 
he still continued his run with the 
same energy with which he had left 
the Forth. 

Very different, however, were the 
notions of the best and oldest 
seamen on board; they anticipated 
the approaching evil, and wished 
much to make all snug before it came 
on them. The Captain’s conduct of 
course was, in the present conjunc- 
ture, to them a mystery, and the sa- 
bles he wore a dread and a terror. 

“« Shiver my timbers!” cried old 
Jack Simpkins, the quarter-gunner, 
** but I’ve seen the day when I wish- 
ed to be under none other’s command 
but honest Ralph Manly’s—he was 
then the boy as stood the sailor’s 
friend. But now ’tis another guess- 
story seemingly, and ’twould almost 
make a fellow swear, that because we 
are careless of ourselves, we don’t 
give a straw for a single soul on 
board, whether they live or die. All 
this is not fair, and should be seen 
to; and if so be as how the gem- 
men’s head-piece is rather aback, why 
they should lay him up in dock, and 
not allow him to be knocking about 
in them there d—d dismal gewgaws, 
which mind one of nothing but Mo- 
ther Carey’s chickens, and Davy 
Jones’s locker, and are enough to 
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make a poor fellow dive headlong 
into the doctor’s list, even at the ex- 
pense of his grog.” 

«‘ Why, as to the matter of all that 
’ere, Simpkins,”’ went on another, 
**I wouldn’t value it a rush; for 
though, d’ye see, I aint altogether 
fond of the sight of them there church- 
yard signals at sea, and don’t hold 
em to be the greatest good luck to a 
cruize, yet there’s one thing that I 
dare not and cannot overlook, be- 
cause I do says as how it can never 
promise good, but the very reverse.” 

“Ay, mate; and what may that 
lawyer-like word reverse mean?” cried 
several together. 

“Why, lads, it means,” replied 
this hoary oracle, ‘“‘ bad weather, 
gales of wind, hardship, and death !”” 

*« And why should all this be ?”’ 

«‘ Because we sailed on a Friday, 
to be sure. Didst ever hear say of 
any luck coming over a hooker as 
sailed ona Friday in the life?—Never, 
lads, never. The skipper’s got his 
portion already in the loss of his 
fancy girl—it remains to be told 
what this here gale that’s preparing 
will bring to the lots on us all—who 
is to lose his number completely, and 
who is to be permitted to return. For 
my part, it is an opinion of mine, 
mates, that we should make the best of 
evil we can, and at least represent to 
the first Liftenant, by a round-robin, 
that the hooker should immediately be 
made snug. I see, by the very form 
of the clouds, that it will blow like 
the devil in a very little time.” 

Such a round-robin, however, was 
entirely unnecessary; the dreaded 
prognostics of a gale had not escaped 
the vigilant observation of Lieutenant 
Teasum, and his first order to take in 
top-gallant sails and send down the 
yards, speedily allayed the fears of 
those whose superstitious minds had 
been roused to terror by the circum- 
stance of their happening to sail on a 
Friday. Whilst the dreaded night, 
therefore, rapidly advanced, and the 
wind continued to increase in vio- 
lence, every precaution was taken 
which the ingenuity of an able offi- 
cer, well acquainted with the fitful 
nature of those inclement seas, could 
possibly suggest. The top-gallant 
masts and flying jib-boom, along 
with the spritsail-yard, were sent on 
deck ; the top-sails were close-reefed, 
and aided with preventer-braces and 
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sheets; and the \ore-and-aft main- 
sail, the courses,4and the jib, were 
furled for good ; a try-sail was then 
bent on, and a mainstay-sail was 
tockled, along with a storm-jib ;— 
and these being set, and the boats 
and guns doubly secured, all hands 
now awaited in silence the approach 
of the threatened gale, somewhat sa- 
tisfied that every precautionary mean 
had been taken. 

Still, however, the denunciation of 
sailing on a Friday hung upon the 
minds of many; and thus prepared 
to expect some preternatural inter- 
ference, it was very easy for them to 
construe the most common pheno- 
mena of nature into whatever terrific 
form accorded most with their dis- 
eased imaginations. As it happened, 
therefore, the night did come on drear 
and dark, the wind suddenly lulled into 
a rippling light breeze, faint and fit- 
ful, sinking often intoacomplete calm; 
—so that the better half of the first 
watch had ample time to sit and ad- 
mire the aurora borealis, or north 
lights, as they flashed and swung 
backwards and forwards up the sides 
of the northern horizon, like so many 
tremendously luminous sea-snakes, 
or like a distant city in a blaze, whose 
spires, and palaces, and towers, were 
sinking into irremediable ruin under 
the high streaming flames of a light 
grey fire. When the middle watch 
was turned up, the streamers, as they 
are popularly called, were rapidly 
making their exit—to give way to the 
entrance of the moon on the eastern 
horizon, where she was to be seen 
struggling through clouds of the jet- 
test black, until, getting entirely free, 
up she ascended a clear dark blue sky, 
studded with innumerable stars, dif- 
fusing light, and hope, and cheerful- 
ness on all, but the old and veteran 
seamen, whom experience had taught 
that all these appearances were only 
the preludes to what they so fearfully 
anticipated. Having attained her ut- 
most altitude, where she swam in 
etherial glory, she became gradually 
surrounded by a zone of the most 
beautiful colours fancy ever imagined. 
In truth, it was a circular rainbow; 
so vivid to the eye, that it soon at- 
tracted the attention of the whole 
watch, whose eyes, whether they 
were sitting or standing, were all 
bent fixedly on her in silent admi- 
ration. 
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“Ay, ay, goody moon,” growled 
out an old ci-devant Greenland whale- 
fisher, “‘ glitter away there, and hood- 
wink those, you jade, as doesn’t 
know you—you'll find no flats here. 
By the mass, Parkinson, but she 
strongly puts me in mind of that 
flashy, high-flying fireship you got 
grappled with the last time we were 
at Point, Portsmouth. Doesn’t re- 
collect ?—No, in faith, I should think 
not—the story is rather too humi- 
liating; seeing she not only fleeced 
you of every cross in possession, but 
got you heartily mauled, and into 
disgrace and trouble besides. Ha, ha, 
ha! that was all Jack got, poor luck- 
less soul, for his admiration of the 
beautiful.” 

«*Come, come, mate, belay if you 
please,” returned Jack Parkinson ; 
“that yarn befits not the present 
occasion.” 

“« Fair fa’ ye, Johnny Parkinson,” 
cried honest Sandy Cameron, “for 
that wise-like observe. It wad be 
telling some folks peace of mind, and 
be mair like the years that’s flown 
owre their heads, were they to che- 
rish thoughts 0’ anither description 
than the filth o’ Portsmouth Point. 
Wha can look at that beautiful orb, 
for instance, blazing awa there ina’ 
the gems imagination can think oO’, 
without figuring to yourself ye see 
the 

*‘ Famous, high-flying, dashing 
Nancy Dawson of the Point, Ports- 
mouth,” interrupted the sturdy Green- 
landman. “I'm quite aware, mates, 
that, speaking honestly, comparisons 
are odious ; and yet, by the mast, in 
many things sister Nan and the 
moon there will stand a comparison. 
They are both lovely when they're 
full rigged i in their church- goers, as 
we'll suppose them at the present; 
but allow them to douce their gew- 
gaws and flying gear, and tip them 
the plush of your grog—(I’m not as- 
sured whether that hussy, the moon, 
drinks or not)—and then, my boys, 
stand by for squalls and broken 
heads! I have no gift for preaching 
like that canny Scotchman there— 
but what of that, mates, seeing, in 
my eye, I should think is worthy of 
believing—and as I observe she has 
begun to take out her pins already, 
if you do not find her, in an hour, 
another sister Nan at a riot, never 
believe old Dick Mather more.” So 
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saying, theold man, planting his arms 
a-kimbo, walked slowly away. 
It was curious to observe the va- 
rious effects this badinage had on 
those who listened to it; for while 
it inspired some with mirth, it seem- 
ed to strike others with horror. How- 
ever, the gorgeous moon was still 
the object of universal admiration 
as well as observation; and it was 
soon actually to be seen that her late 
glorious circle was fading rapidly 
away. The northern horizon was 
black as Erebus; and all around to 
the eastward, were ridges of dark and 
louring clouds, which evidently ap- 
peared to be advancing upwards. By 
and by, the wind began to blow more 
steady—the beautiful moon, now di- 
vested of all her late gauds, became 
more and more obscured, the stars 
disappeared, and small specks of black 
cloud were seen breaking away from 
the north-west, and gradually becom- 
ing larger and larger, like the light 
troops preceding an army advancing 
to battle. Fitful gusts and pretty 
sharp squalls of wind were the con- 
sequence; but these seldom lasting 
many minutes, were little cared for. 
At length the moon herself bade us 
adieu, anda gale of wind commenced, 
the horrors of which can never be 
erased from the memory. Squall 
succeeded squall in terrible succes- 
sion, each more terrific and lengthen- 
ed than the one which had preceded 
it, accompanied by snow, or hail, or 
rain, and occasionally all three to- 
gether were hurled on our ney 
heads ; whilst the light blue light- 
ning shot its zig-zag courses athwart 
the sable skies with a soul-withering 
grandeur that shook humanity to its 
centre. As if the bare sight and 
hearing of these awful engines of 
the Deity were not enough to quail 
the stoutest heart, untoward circum- 
stances were not wanting to render 
our pitiful situation still more miser- 
able. After resisting the effects of 
two or three very heavy squalls, the 
sheet of the main topsail gave way, 
and the sail was in ribbons in a 
twinkling. Up’went the topmen on 
the yard, but such was the violence 
of the wind on the shattered sail, 
which now scourged the people on 
the yard as with so many enormous 
whips, that it latterly took the whole 
strength of the watch before it could 
be finally mastered and furled. Cold, 
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wet, and worn out with fatigue, it 
was not without a feeling of satis- 
faction that we heard the boatswain 
pipe, All hands, ahoy!—when every 
soul was on deck in a trice. After a 
well-fought battle we got the sail un- 
bent and sent on deck; and remain- 
ed in the top, amid the pelting of the 
pitiless storm, until another was 
sent aloft to us to. bend anew on the 
yard. This was the ugliest part of 
the duty of that eventful night ; for 
whilst your attention and hands 
were employed, the storm that sur- 
rounded you had far less effect on 
the mind. At length, after much 
confusion and many mistakes, the 
sail was bent on and furled; and the 
same precaution having been taken 
with the fore topsail, we had no- 
thing now to dread while the masts 
stood fast and her timbers held to- 
gether. It was however a frightful 
sight, when we once more regained 
the deck, to look around you on the 
ocean. The waves ran mountain 
high; and, lashed into madness with 
each successive squall, they came 
rolling onwards, fizzing, and sput- 
tering, and frothing, each threaten- 


ing to bury us in its ample bosom. 
How insignificant then appeared the 
ponderous works of man, and even 


man himself! Here was our ex- 
cellent sea-boat, the saucy Roar- 
ing Buckie, kicked about as though 
she had been the merest toy babe 
ever handled! Now “would a wave 
send her aloft as it were to heaven, 
and now would she be hurried down 
an abyss fearful to look on, until the 
next advancing wave, after threaten- 
ing to devour her, would in its turn 
hurry her aloft. The spray which 
sprung from the snow-white crests 
of these tremendous waves had long 
before occasioned the fore and main 
hatches to be battened down, to keep 
the lower deck as dry as was pos- 
sible. And the people having now 
been ordered below, there sat we of 
the watch abaft the wheel, cold, wet, 
and comfortless, huddled together as 
best we could, and as crest-fallen 
and silent as the grave! 

Whilst thus seated, with our anxi- 
ous eyes bent eagerly on the tumul- 
tuous waters that surrounded us, 
which were ever and anon rendered 
more horrific by the lurid gleams of 
pale grey light, which, in transient 
flashes, accompanied the severer 
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squalls, we were suddenly struck all 
aghast by the appearance of the huge 
hulk of a vessel, with nothing of a 
mast standing in her but the stumps, 
and the fragments of a jib still flying 
in the wind from her jib-boom, the 
only stick in her that remained en- 
tire. On she came, rolling towards 
us in the trough of the sea, ever, as 
she appeared on the top of a moun- 
tain wave, belching out the foaming 
waters from all her port-holes like 
so many water-spouts. As she neared 
us the curiosity of a number overcame 
theirfears, and they got up to examine 
her more closely; but not a soul alive 
was to be seen about her, ard though 
our gallant first lieutenant, Teas- 
um, whose cool and intrepid mind 
soared above every expression of fear 
or danger, repeatedly hailed her 
through his speaking-trumpet, no an- 
swer was returned. Like the silent 
thing of another world, she flitted 
past us and was lost in the gloom. 
Here was another copious subject for 
the lovers of the marvellous, and a 
cruel blow on those who were already 
nearly rendered useless by their su- 
perstitious fears. None of us were 


inclined to much talking ; but it re- 


quired little ear to hear the ominous 
words, Flying Dutchman and Spectre 
Frigate, go the rounds of the dejected 
junto in hurried whispers ; a species 
of telegraphic conversation, which, 
taken in connexion with the power- 
ful effect our sailing on Friday had 
already had on the minds of many, 
altogether formed a climax of the hor- 
ribly imaginative, much more envia- 
ble to be heard of than felt. Every one 
now felt his situation disagreeable, 
and never was the aspiration and 
earnest wish for day-light more truly 
and devoutly given than those that 
were uttered that miserable morning, 

At length the dull day-light came 
on, but it only came to render our 
situation more heartless and uncom- 
fortable, as exhibiting to us more 
fully the horrors of our situation, and 
the utter ruin and disorder the hor- 
rors of the night had already thrown 
every thing into. Great part of the 
rigging was unrove and flying away, 
or worked by the strainings of the 
harassed vessel into a degree of laxity 
which left the masts in a very critical 
state. All these and many other 
things were immediately looked to 
and botched up in the best manner 
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circumstances would admit of; and 
thus having done every thing we 
could think of for easing the vessel, 
she was hove to, and left to be car- 
ried along at the mercy of the furious 
winds, whilst all hands went below, 
except the officer of the watch, the 
quarter-master, and the man at the 
wheel. 

If, however, the deck was uncom- 
fortable and appalling, the lower-deck 
was not one whit better. The chests, 
the wash-tubs, the clothes-bags, the 
mess-gear, every thing in short had 
broke loose, and-were in one mass of 
inextricable confusion ; rolling hither 
and thither as the vessel reeled, to 
the imminent danger of every luckless 
mortal that came in contact with 
them. As to the water we shipped 
at every second, and which came 
rushing in torrents down the hatch- 
ways, we contrived to give it a speedy 
passage into the hold by lifting the 
hatches of the deck ; still every thing 
was uncomfortable, every thing wet, 
and to get a fire lighted impossible. 
There remained nothing for us but our 
hammocks where we could rest our 
weary bones ; and to them not a few 
of us instantly repaired wet and filthy 
as we stood. For my own part, worn 
out with fatigue as I was, I yet threw 
off my boots and upper garments, and 
after wringing the water out of them 
and hanging them to the clue of my 
hammock, I leaped in and had not 
lain many minutes before I was sound 
asleep. How long this lasted I never 
could learn; but I was suddenly 
awakened to horrors such as I can 
never forget; it was a tremendous 
crash, a rushing of waters, and the 
desperate shrieks of perishing hu- 
man nature! Slipping on my boots 
and trowsers, I rushed on deck half 
suffocated with the waters which 
poured down the hatchway, and there 
beheld a scene of the most appalling 
description; the greater part of the 
starboard quarter bulwark, the wheel, 
and binnacle, had been swept over- 
board! The unfortunate vessel, at 
this moment, was actually lying on 
her beam-ends, seemingly smote thus 
down on her knees by the amazing 
force of the overwhelming blow !— 
However, she soon righted, and by 
setting the close-reefed maintop-sail, 
she seemed more able to bear up 
against the turbulent waters. 

When we had time to make the 
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necessary inquiries, a story of the 
most pitiable description was eluci- 
dated. It appeared from the account 
of the lad at the wheel, whose life 
had been preserved almost by a mi- 
racle, that after all hands had gone 
below, the Captain had come on deck, 
and having insisted on giving Lieute- 
nant Teasum a spell, had prevailed on 
that officerto go below. Pale and me- 
lancholy as he had all along been 
during the cruize, the poor fellow, 
from imagination no doubt, thought 
him doubly so that day, and swore 
most vehemently that his eye was 
wild, that he spoke to himself, and in 
short appeared to him as something 
unearthly, and not belonging to this 
world. As was his usual custom, he 
passed the time in marching back- 
wards and forwards on the little spot 
of the weather quarter-deck, which 
was least exposed to the spray she 
was continually shipping more or 
less. How the parties were situated 
at the moment of the disaster, the 
fellow could not describe. He recol- 
lected of the Captain and honest 
Sandy Cameron being, however, in 
earnest conversation at the unfortu- 
nate spot where the bulwark gave 
way; but he remembered no more. 
He heard the horrible crash when the 
sea struck her, and was overwhelmed 
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in an instant! How he was saved he 
could not account for; but found 
himself locked in the main-rigging 
when the waters retired, when he 
disengaged himself, and clung to the 
weather belaying rack. 

Thus perished my brave, my unfor- 
tunate, and I believe my heart-broken 
Captain, the gallant and generous, 
and honest Ralph Manly! Peace be 
to his ashes !—his memory will live 
within the core of my heart while 
life endures ! 


Gentle reader, my yarn is at last 
spun out. It would be almost useless 
to inform thee, that if you thought 
the ridiculous and superstitious 
strongly interwoven in the stub- 
born and thorough engrafted preju- 
dices of that prophet of evil, Richard 
Mather, you are yet to learn that 
Richard is only one of many thou- 
sands who inherit and cherish the 
self-same opinions. Sailing on a Fri- 
day, therefore, is on every account 
to be from henceforth avoided; and 
if people will mourn for the loved and 
the departed, let it be internally, and 
from the heart; for the trappings of 
the grave, interesting to the thought- 
ful even on shore, are disagreeable 
and highly ominous at sea. 

S. 


CANZONETTE. 


Meet me in the moonlight, 
Meet me in the dell ; 
If the stars behold us, 
Will they ever tell ?— 
Though the moon be bright, love! 
Never heed the skies ; 
Need we gaze at Heaven, 
Are there not your eyes? 


Let the gentle breezes 
Whisper, as they fly ; 
Still they cannot echo 
All that we may sigh. 
Who shall ever listen ? 
Who shall ever tell? 
We were in the moonlight, 
Kissing in the dell! 
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A WORD OR TWO ABOUT AN 


Hut—tut—Claret !—no more Claret 
to-night, if you please. Bring the 
whiskey—some of the real stuff— 
our friend Bastable’s best, and no 
humbug. Let the water be red hot; 
and for the rest, why we’ll e’en take 
our chance. 

Now that’s a fair sized tumbler 
enough, and four and twenty may 
satisfy any moderate man, provided 
he has good company or a pleasant 
book—no manufactured trash—* no 
Colburn !”’ 

By my word this is most excellent. 
Let us have something genuine as 
this whiskey; and as it is Irish, sup- 
pose, for acquaintance sake, we try an 
[rish book, which Mr. Oliver Yorke 
has conscientiously taken upon him- 
self to recommend to our notice. 

O Ireland, island of song and 
sorrow !—Here are two neat little 
volumes, done up in green binding 
—the national colour—about thy 
unhappy and starving millions*—thy 
once persecuted and ever hard drink- 
ing people. Here are accounts of 
weddings, wakes, and faction fights, 
funerals and abductions. This is 
very small print—it will be hard 
reading after our seventeenth—why 
there’s matter enough for three, aye, 
four volumes, if properly leaded out ; 
it is plain enough to be seen that 
Curry was not educated in the New 
Burlington Street school. 

We have chosen our subject out 
of friendship for our liquor, and we 
are almost sorry for having done so. 
Irish writers were the most absurd 
race of creatures possible :—those of 
the last century lived and moved, 
and had their being in a world of 
their own creation :—O’Halloran, 
O’Flaherty, O’Gorman, O’Connor, 
and other worthy Milesians, with 
the English Vallancey, were at once 
the most ignorant, the most impu- 
dent, and consequently the most 
conceited literary quacks that ever 
took pen in hand; and their dullness 
is insufferable. They wrote about 
what they had no notion of, and ran 
through dialects and derivations, and 
into absurdities and _botherations 
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OVER OUR GLASS OF 
PUNCH. 


about Pagans and Paganism, to pro- 
duce a conglomeration of glory for 
that variously termed island—the 
Pheenician IJber-nae—the Thule of 
that Egyptian gentleman, Pytheas— 
the Sir Edward Parry of his day, 
who set out one fine summer’s morn- 
ing from Marseilles, to look after 
icebergs. The Hiere, or Eri of 
Camden, a decent sort of man enough 
for an antiquary, who chuckled pro- 
digiously at his conjecture thereupon, 
and so he might have done, were it 
not for one O’Brien, a lexicographer 
and Catholic priest, who called him- 
self bishop of Cloyne, and Camden’s 
derivation absurd—the Hibernia and 
« glacialis Ierne” of the Romans— 
the—— 

We must take breath; and now 
that we have done so, our wonder is, 
that such reflections should have 
proceeded from our glass. It stood 
too long before us, we suppose, with 
the same quantity of whiskey and 
water, and consequently our ideas 
became refracted like the spoon in 
our tumbler. 

The Irish writers of the present cen- 
tury have had minds of a healthier 
order—the enchanted knights of the 
red branch, and the magic hall of 
Tara, vanished as dew before the sun, 
and the prismatic forms of such 
“airy nothings” were completely ex- 
haled in the fiery lays of Moore, 
when he fancied he thereby might 
swell himself up and look a /eeéle 
taller, ‘‘ remembering days of old,” 
and singing about “ harps that 
once.” By the way of episode— 
Moore’s Irish Melodies will live to 
be sung, and to be read; but as for 
any one Irish feeling which they 
possess, beyond the tunes, and even 
these are ‘‘ done up for the drawing 
room,” we who love Irish whiskey, 
and consequently the country which 
produces it—we, in the name of 
the renowned Saint Patrick, the de- 
stroyer of serpents, and antagonist 
of toads, demand of all admirers of 
the aforesaid Irish Melodies by Tho- 
mas Moore, where and in what be- 
yond the Melodies to which the 


* Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, with Etchings, by W. H. Brooke, Esq. 
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lyrist has wedded his words, consists 
the nationality? Always excepting 
the publisher, honest James Power, 
who may be daily seen in the 
Strand— 
“ All the way, from Gal-a way 
Early in the morning.” 


Moore’s nationality, as a writer, 
therefore, being as debateable as 
Lady Morgan's absurdities are un- 
questionable, we go on to the genuine 
Miss Edgeworth—the classically- 
Irish Maria Edgeworth—who stands 
alone. Between the novels of Grif- 
fin, and Banim, and Crowe, we are 
inclined to enter into no compari- 
sons. To our mind they have all 
peculiar excellences, and peculiar 
faults—Griffin is sometimes tedious 
and unconnected—Banim is some- 
times offensively vulgar, and Crowe 
is sometimes too refined and meta- 
physical. They are clever fellows 
notwithstanding, and might do bet- 
ter, could they but emancipate them- 
selves from the circulating library 
mill of Colburn. 


Would you write for Henry Colburn, 
You must make volumes three : 

Though your manners smell of Holborn, 
Yet high-life there must be.” 


The reverse is the case with Wil- 
liam Curry, jun. and Co., of Upper 
Sackville Street, in the city of Dub- 
lin, and the proof is before us in the 
two little green-coated volumes of 
Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea- 
santry. We open them by chance, 
and have come upon the abduction 
of Mat Kavanagh, the hedge-school- 
master. 

The village of Findramore, it ap- 
pears, was without a schoolmaster ; 
one of these worthies having been 
hanged for only being concerned in 
burning the house of an agent; and 
his successor, a lame young man, 
named Garraghty, the son of a wi- 
dow, having, it was maliciously re- 
ported, died of poverty. 


“‘ Garraghty had been attentive to his 
little pupils, and his instructions were suf- 
ficient to give them a relish for education ; 
a circumstance which did not escape the 
observation of their parents, who duly ap- 
preciated it. His death, however, de- 
prived them of this advantage; and, as 
schoolmasters, under the old system, were 
always at a premium, it so happened that, 
for three years afterwards, none of that 
class presented himself to their acceptance. 
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Many a trial had been made, and many a 
sly offer held out as a lure to the neigh- 
bouring teachers, but they did not take; 
for, although the country was densely in- 
habited, yet it was remarked that no school- 

master ever ‘ thruv’ in the neighbourhood 
of Findramore. The place in fact had 
got a bad name.” 


The villagers, however, determined 
to have their children educated, and, 
as fair words and an advertisement, 
placarded against the chapel door, 
could not induce a teacher to settle 
among them, it was agreed, at a 
meeting held one Saturday evening, 
in Barny Brady’s sheebeen house, to 
carry off Mat ‘Kavanagh, the master 
of a school distant eighteen miles 
from Findramore. 

Although the instruction of the 
rising generation was a powerful sti- 
mulant towards the abduction of a 
schoolmaster, it must not entirely 
be forgotten that there were other 
motives—not mentionable in broad 
day-light; of these, the principal was 
the necessity which existed for a se- 
cretary to the secret association of 
Findramore, variously termed Peep- 
of-day Boys, White Boys, and Rock- 
ites, whose literary productions were 
extensively circulated through the 
country, in the shape of notices to 
quit certain lands by a certain time, 
orders against employing proscribed 
persons, and friendly intimations 
that, unless these mandates were im- 
mediately complied with, all the hor- 
rors of fire and sword would follow. 
A schoolmaster was therefore re- 
quired who could officiate in a double 
capacity, as distinct, and not quite 
as harmless as 

“ A bed by night, a chest of drawers by 

day.” 

Kavanagh, who, like ourselves, was 
never the man to gainsay a glass of 
whiskey, was, with some difficulty, 
made drunk by the party dispatched 
for the purpose, first of bringing him 
to Findramore, and afterwards of ask- 
ing his consent to remain there. He 
was then put into a sack, and tied 
on a horse, “ free from all earthly 
care.” 


“ ¢ Now boys,’ said Dolan, ‘let us do 


the thing clane an’ dacent. Let you Jem 
Cogan, Brian Murphy, Paddy Delany, and 
Andy Connell, go back and tell the wife 
and two childher a cock-and-a-bull story 
about Mat; say that he is coming to Fin- 
dramore for good and all, an’ that ‘ill be 
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truth you know ; and that he ordhered 
yees to bring her and them after him; and 
we can come back for the furniture to- 
morrow.’ ” 


Kavanagh arrived at his journey’s 
end without the slightest gleam of 
consciousness having broken in up- 
on his mind. He was unsacked and 
deposited in a settle-bed at a farmer’s 
house, where he remained in an ob- 
livious trance until breakfast time on 
the next morning. 


“In the mean time, the wife and chil- 
dren were taken care of by Mrs. Connell, 
who provided them with a bed, and every 
other comfort which they could require. 
The next morning, when Mat awoke, his 
first call was for a drink. 

“ ¢ Wather !’ said Mat, ‘ a drink of wa- 
ther—if it’s to be had for love or money— 
or I'll split wid druth. I’m all in a state 
of conflagration, and my head—by the 
sowl of Newton, the inventor of fluxions— 
but my head is a complete illucidation of 
the centrifugle motion, so it is. Tundher 
an’ turf, is there no wather to be had? 
Nancy, I say, for God’s sake, quicken 
yourself wid the hydraulics, or the best 
mathemathician in Ireland’s gone to the 
abode of Euclid and Pythagoras, that first 
invented the multiplication table.’ 

* On cooling his burning blood with the 
£ hydraulics,’ he again lay down, with an 
intention of composing himself for another 
sleep; but his eye noticed the novelty of 
his situation : he once more called Nancy. 

“ «Nancy, avourneen,’ he enquired, 
* will you be afther resolving me one sin- 
gle proposition? Where am I at the pre- 
sent spaking? Is it in the siminary at 
home, Nancy ?’ 

“ Nancy, in the mean time, had been 
desired to answer in the affirmative, hoping 
that if his mind was made easy on that 
point, he might refresh himself by another 
hour or two’s sleep, as he appeared to be 
not at all free from the effects of his pre- 
vious intoxication. 

“« Why, Mat, jewel, where else would 
you be, a lannah, but at home? Sure 
isn’t here Jack, and Biddy, an’ myself, 
Mat, agra, along wid me? Your head 
isn’t well, but all you want isa good rousin’ 
sleep.’ 

“ © Very well, Nancy, very well, that’s 
enough—quite satisfacthory—quod erat 
demonstrandum. May all kinds of bad 
luck rest upon the Findramore boys any 
way! The unlucky vagabonds—I’m the 
third they’ve done up. Nancy, off wid 
ye, like quicksilver for the priest.’ 

“* The priest ?—why, Mat, jewel, what 
puts that into your head? sure there’s no- 
thing wrong wid ye, only the sup o’ drink 
you tuck yesterday.’ 

“*Go, woman,’ said Mat, ‘did you ever 
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know me to make a wrong calculation ? 
I tell you I’m non compos mentis from 
head to heel. Head! by my sowl, Nan- 
cy, it ill soon be a caput mortuum wid 
me—lI’m far gone in a disease they call an 
opthical delusion—the devil a thing less it 
is—me bein’ in my own place, an’ to think 
I’m lyin’ in a settle-bed, that there isa 
large dresser covered wid pewter dishes 
and plates, and, to crown all, the door on 
the wrong side of the house. Off wid ye, 
an’ tell his Reverence that I want to be 
anointed, and to die in pace and charity 
wid allmen. May the most especial kind 
of bad luck light down upon you, Fin- 
dramore, an’ all that’s in you, both man 
and baste—you have given me my gruel 
along wid the rest; but, thank God, you 
won't hang me, any how! Off, Nancy, 
for the priest, till I die like a Christhan, in 
pace and forgiveness wid the world ;—all 
kinds of hard fortune to them! Make 
haste, woman, if you expect me to die like 
a Christhan. Ifthey had let me alone till 
I'd publish to the world my Treatise on 
Conic Sections; but to be cut off on my 
march to fame! Another draught of the 
hydraulics, Nancy, an’ then for the priest, 
but see bring Father Connell, the Curate, 
for he understands something about ma- 
thew-maticks; an’ never heed Father 
Roger, for little he knows about them, 
not even the difference betune a right 
line and a curve—in the page of history 
to his everlastin’ disgrace be it recorded.’ 

“© * Mat,’ replied Nancy, scarcely pre- 
serving her gravity, ‘ keep yourself from 
talkin,’ and fall asleep, then you'll be well 
enough.’ 

“¢ Ts there e’er a sup at all in the 
house?’ said Mat, ‘ if there is let me get 
it; for there’s an ould proverb, though it 
is a most unmathematical axiom as ever 
was invinted, ‘ try a hair of the same dog 
that bit you ;’ give me a glass, Nancy, any 
how, an’ you can go for Father Connell 
after. Oh, by the sowl of Isaac, that in- 
vinted fluxions, what’s this for ?’ 

“ A general burst of laughter followed 
this demand and ejaculation ; and Mat sat 
up once more in the settle, and examined 
the place with keener scrutiny. Nancy 
herself laughed heartily ; and as she hand- 
ed him a full glass, entered into an expla- 
nation of the circumstances attending his 
translation. 

* Mat, at all times of rather a pliant dis- 
position, felt rejoiced that he was. still 
compos mentis; and on hearing what took 
place, he could not help entering into the 
humour of the enterprise, at which he 
laughed as heartily as any of them. 

“ © Mat,’ said the farmer, and half-a- 
dozen of the neighbours, ‘ you're a happy 
man ; there’s a hundred of the boys have 
a schvol-house half built for you this same 
blessed shining morning, while you're 
lying at ase in your bed.’ 
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“ ¢ By the sowl of Newton, that invint- 
ed fluxions,’ replied Mat, ‘ but I'll take 
revenge for the disgrace you put upon my 
profession by stringing up a schoolmaster 
among you, and I'll hang you all! It’s 
death to stale a four-footed animal: but 
what do ye desarve for stalin’ a Chris- 
than baste, a two-legged school-masther 
without feathers, eighteen miles, and he 
not to know it.’ ”’ 


The building of the school-house, 
which was speedily accomplished, 
however, overcame Mat’s anger ; his 
furniture was removed, and he soon 
found himself comfortably establish- 
ed in a small cabin, which was 
given to him at a lowrent. Scho- 
lars crowded to his seminary for in- 
struction, and their various traits 
are admirably depicted by our story- 
teller—without the difficulty of sub- 
stituting Dick for Dan, and vice versa, 
no one, we suppose, will recognise 
the characters thus exhibited among 
Mat’s pupils. Matthew speaks : 

“ ¢ Ha! you ringlader, you; you are 
as bad as Dick O’Connell that no masther 
in the country could get any good of, in 
regard that he put the whole school toge- 
ther by the ears, wherever he’d be, though 
the spalpeen wouldn’t stand fight himself. 
Hard fortune to you! to go to put such an 
affront upon me, an’ me a professor of hu- 
manity,’”’ &c. 

« « Dan Shiel, you little starved-look- 
ing spalpeen, will you come up to your 
illocution? and a purty figure you cut at 
it, wid a voice like a penny trumpet, 
Dan ! Well, what speech have you got now 
Dan, ma bouchal? is it Romans, coun- 
thrymin, and lovers ?’ 

“ No, shir! yarrah didn’t I spake that 
speech before ? ’tis wan, masther, that I’m 
after pennen’ myself.’ 

“ ¢ No, you didn’t, you fairy; ah, 
Dan, little as you are, you take credit for 
more than ever you spoke, Dan, agrah ; 
but, faith, the same thrick will come agin 
you some time or other, avich! go and 
get that speech bitther; I see by your 
face you haven't it; off wid you and get a 
patch upon your breeches, your little knees 
are through them, though ’tisn’t by prayin’ 
you’ve worn them, any how, you little 
hop-o’-my thumb you, wid a voice like a 
rat ina thrap; and yet you'll be practisin’ 
illocution ; off wid you, man-alive! You 
little spitfire you, if you and your school- 
fellow Dick had been wid the Jews whin 
they wanted to burn down the standin’ 
corn of the Philistines, the devil a fox they 
might bother their heads about, for yees 
both would have carried fire-brands by the 
hundher for them. Spake the next speech 
bitther ; between you and Dick you keep 
the school in perpetual agitation.’ ” 
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In rapidly turning over the leaves 
of a volume, it is impossible to do 
justice to the author. How then can 
we, although not by ten at least, ar- 
rived at our zig-zagging tumbler, do 
as we ought to do, towards this Irish 
book which has pleased us so much? 
Details and amusing incidents are 
out of the question, we will there- 
fore carry on the story, as best we 
may. 

Among the neighbouring gentry 
who, generally actuated by motives 
of curiosity, visited Kavanagh's esta- 
blishment, was a squire Johnson ; 
on the present occasion he was ac- 
companied by an English gentleman, 
over whose ignorance of the school- 
boy puzzles Matthew enjoyeda hearty 
triumph, which must have marvel- 
lously exalted the master in the eyes 
of his pupils. 


“Tt appeared, however, that squire 
Johnson did not visit Mat’s school from 
mere curiosity. ‘ Mr. Kavanagh,’ said 
he, ‘I would be glad to have a little pri- 
vate conversation with you, and will thank 
you to walk down the road a little with 
this gentleman and me.’ 

“*You have heard, Mr. Kavanagh,’ 
continued Mr. Johnson, as they went 
along, ‘of the burning of Moore’s stable 
and horses, the night before last? The 
fact is that the magistrates of the county 
are endeavouring to get at the incendi- 
aries, and would render a service to any 
person capable, either directly or indi- 
rectly, of facilitating that object, or stumb- 
ling on a clew to the transaction.’ 

**¢ And how could I do you a sarvice 
in it, sir?’ enquired Mat. 

“«Why,’ replied Mr. Johnson, ‘from 
the children. If you could sift them in an 
indirect way, so as, without suspicion, to 
ascertain the absence of a brother, or so, 
on that particular night, I might have it 
in my power to serve you, Mr. Kavanagh. 
There will be a large reward offered to- 
morrow, besides.’ 

““*Oh, damn the penny of the reward 
ever I’d finger, even if I knew the whole 
conflagration,’ said Mat; ‘ but lave the sift- 
in’ of the children wid myself, and if I can 
get any thing out of them, you'll hear 
from me; but your honour must keep a 
close mouth, or you might have occasion 
to lend me the money for my own funeral 
some o’ these days. Good morning, gin- 
tlemen.’ 

“ The gentlemen departed. 

«May the most ornamental kind of 
hard fortune pursue you every day you 
rise, you desarvin’ villain, that would have 
me turn informer, bekase your brother-in- 
law, rackrintin’ Moore’s stable and horses 
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were burnt; but I’d see you and all your 
breed in the flames o’ hell first.’ Such 
was Mat’s soliloquy as he entered the 
school on his return, 


This is sketched by a master hand, 
and admirably graphic, it is true to 
the manners of the country, and to 
those of its misguided peasantry. 
Were we to allow ourselves to linger 
here over this scene of servility and 
dissimulation, a thousand painful 
thoughts would crowd upon us—let 
us then proceed to the sequel— 


“One day, soon after the visit of the 
gentlemen above named, two strange men 
came into Mat’s establishment—rather, as 
Mat thought, in an unceremonious man- 
ner. 

“*Ts your name Matthew Kavanagh ?’ 
said one of them. 

“ ¢ That is indeed the name that’s upon 
me,’ said Mat, with rather an infirm voice, 
whilst his face got as pale as ashes. 

“* Well,’ said the fellow, ‘we'll jist 
trouble you to walk with us a bit.’ 

* * How far, with submission, are yees 
goin’ to bring me?’ said Mat. 

“¢Do you know Johnny 
hotel ?’* 

***My curse upon you, Findramore,’ 
exclaimed Mat, in a paroxysm of anguish, 
‘every day you rise! but your breath’s 
unlucky to a schoolmaster, and it’s no lie 
what was often said, that no schoolmasther 
ever thruv in you, but something ill came 
over him.’ 

“* Don’t curse the town, man alive,’ 
said the constable, ‘but curse your own 
ignorance and folly ; any way I wouldn't 
stand in your coat for the wealth of the 
three kingdoms. You'll undoubtedly 
swing, unless you turn king’s evidence. 
It’s about Moore’s business, Misther Ka- 
vanagh.’ 

“*Damn the that I’d do, even if I 
knew any thing about it; but, God be 
praised for it, I can set them all at defi- 
ance—that I’m sure of, jintlemen—inno- 
cence is a jewel.’ 

“ «But Barney Brady, that keeps the 
shebeen house—you know him—is of ano- 
ther opinion ; you and some of the Fin- 
dramore boys took a sup in Barney’s on a 
sartin night 2?’ 

““* Ay did we, cn many a night—and 
will agin, plase providence—no harm in 
takin’ a sup, any how, by the same token, 
that may be you and yer friend here 
would have a drop of the rale stuff as a 
thrate from me.’ 

«1 know a trick worth two of that,’ 
said the man. ‘I thank ye kindly, Mr. 
Kavanagh.’ 

“One Tuesday 


Short’s 


morning, 


about six 
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weeks after this event, the largest crowd 
ever remembered in that neighbourhood, 
was assembled on Findramore hill, where- 
on had been erected a certain wooden 
machine, yclept a gallows. A little after 
the hour of eleven o’clock, two carts were 
descried winding slowly down a slope on 
the southern side of the town and church 
which I have already mentioned, as ter- 
minating the view along the level road 
north of the hill. As soon as they were 
observed, a low, suppressed ejaculation of 
horror ran through the crowd, painfully 
perceptible to the ear—in the expression 
of ten thousand murmurs, all blending 
into one deep groan—and to the eye, by 
a simultaneous motion that ran through 
the crowd like an electric shock. 

“ The place of execution was surround- 
ed by a strong detachment of military ; 
and the carts that contained the convicts 
were also strongly guarded. 

* As the prisoners approached the fatal 
spot, which was within sight of the place 
where the outrage had been perpetrated, 
the shrieks and lamentations of their re- 
lations and acquaintances were appalling 
indeed. Fathers, mothers, sisters, bro- 
thers, cousins, and all persons in the most 
remote degree of kindred and acquaint- 
anceship were present—all excited by the 
alternate expression of grief, and low- 
breathed vows of retaliation; not only re- 
lations, but all who were connected with 
them by the bonds of their desperate and 
illegal oaths. Every eye, in fact, corus- 
cated with a wild and savage fire, that 
shot from under brows knit in a spirit 
that seemed to cry out—blood, vengeance 
—blood, vengeance! The expression was 
truly awful; and, what rendered it more 
terrific, was the writhing reflection, that 
numbers and physical force were unavail- 
ing against a comparatively small body of 
armed troops. This condensed the fiery 
impulse of the moment into an expression 
of subdued rage, that really shot like livid 
gleams from their visages. 

“ At length the carts stopped under the 
gallows ; and, after a short interval spent 
in devotional exercise, three of the culprits 
ascended the platform, who, after recom- 
mending themselves to God, and avowing 
their innocence—although the clearest pos- 
sible evidence of guilt had been brought 
against them—were launched into another 
life, among the shrieks and groans of the 
multitude. The other three then ascend- 
ed; two of whom either declined or had 
not strength to address the assembly. The 
third advanced to the edge of the boards ; 
it was Mat. 

“ After two or three efforts to speak, in 
which he was unsuccessful, froin bodily 
weakness, he at length addressed them as 
follows :— 


* The county gaol. 
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««*¢ My friends and good people; in 
hopes that you may be all able to demon- 
strate the last proposition laid down by a 
dying man, I undertake to address you, be- 
fore I depart to that world where Euclid, 
De Carte, and many other larned men are 
gone before me. There is nothing in all 
philosophy more true than that, as the 
multiplication table says, ‘two and two 
make four;’ but it is equally veracious 
and worthy of credit, that, if you do not 
abrogate this system that you work the 
common rules of your proceedings by—if 
you don’t become loyal men, and give up 
burnin’ and murderin’, the solution of it 
will be found on the gallows. I acknow- 
ledge myself to be guilty for not separatin’ 
myself clane from yees; we have been all 
guilty, and may God forgive thim that jist 
now departed wid a lie in their mouth.’ 
Here he was interrupted by_a volley of ex- 
ecrations and curses, mingled with ‘ stag, 
informer, traithor to the thrue cause!’ 
which, for some time, compelled him to be 
silent. ‘ You may curse,’ continued Mat, 
‘but it’s too late now to abscond the 
truth ; the swm of my wickedness and fol- 
ly is worked out, and you see the answer. 
God forgive me, many a young crathur I 
enticed into the ribbon business, and now 
it’s to ind in hemp! Obey the law, or if 
you don’t, you'll find it a lex talionis—the 
construction of which is, that if a man 
burns or murdhers, he won’t miss hang- 
ing; take warning by me—by us all; for, 
although I take God to witness that I was 
not at the perpetration of the crime that 
I’m to be suspinded for, yet I often con- 
nived, when I might have superseded the 
carrying of such intintions into effectuality. 
I die in peace wid all the world, saye an’ 
except the Findramore people, whom may 
the maledictionary execration of a dying 
man follow into eternal infinity! My ma- 
nuscription of conic sections Here 
an extraordinary buzz commenced among 
the crowd, which rose gradually into a 
shout of wild astounding exultation. The 
sheriff followed the eyes of the multitude, 
and perceived a horseman dashing with 
breathless fury up towards the scene of 
execution. He arrived, and brought a 
full pardon for Mat, and a commutation of 
sentence to transportation for life, for the 
other two. What became of Mat I know 
not, but in Findramore he never dared to 
appear, as certain death would have been 
the consequence of his not dying game. 
With respect to Barny Brady, who kept 
the shebeen, and was the principal evi- 
dence against those who were concerned 
in this outrage, he was compelled to enact 
an ex tempore death, in less than a month 
afterwards; having been found dead, with 
a slip of paper in his mouth, inscribed— 
‘ this is the fate of all informers !’ ” 

Truly lamentable is it, that there 
should be such a state of society. 
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Ireland is a fine country, and has 
prodigious natural advantages, but 
to what purpose have those capabili- 
ties been applied? None, the curse 
of the Church of Rome is upon her, 
and the dark cloud of superstition 
hangs over her as an incubus, which 
prevents her rising among nations. 
Education, rational and moral edu- 
cation will alone dispel the mental 
gloom of the Irish peasantry. In 
the above scene there is full illustra- 
tion of our assertion. The danger, 
to an ignorant mind, of the doctrine 
of absolution from a fellow creature, 
is established by the guilty wretches 
who make their exit from this life, 
and enter upon another and a fearful 
state of existence, uttering that with 
their lips, which their hearts know 
to be untruth. In Ireland, not one 
criminal in ten, although convicted 
upon the clearest and most unques- 
tionable evidence, acknowledges his 
guilt. On the contrary, nine out of 
ten repeat uncalled for declarations 
of their innocence, even at the fatal 
tree, and in the full conviction that 
such protestations can avail them 
nothing. And to what is this to 
be ascribed, but to the absolution 
given by thie priest? Where the 
horror and misery of crime can be 
so easily effaced from the conscience, 
it is not to be wondered at that the 
commission should be frequent. It 
is, we repeat, the doctrines of the 
Romish Church that debase and de- 
press the national character of Ire- 
land. Removed from the power of 
priestcraft—(we do not mean thereby 
out of the way of religious instruc- 
tion—far from us be such a wish)— 
But mentally emancipated, Irishmen 
are different beings; and if your po- 
litical economists would but pro- 
pose hanging for half an hour a cer- 
tain class of divines, we stake our 
reputation upon it, that the experi- 
ment would do more for the ad- 
vancement of Ireland than all that 
has been said or written on the sub- 
ject. But your political economists 
have ever and always been fools— 
asses of the first water—let us re- 
plenish our tumbler, and we’ll prove 
it satisfactorily in a moment; they 
talk about the demand creating the 
supply—we deny the fact, and ap- 
peal to our whiskey bottle for proof. 
Alas, the whiskey itself was once 
above _proof—now, it sufficiently 
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proves the kind of stuff these fellows 
assert. Would that any such crack- 
brained talkers had the decency to 
convince us to the contrary, by send- 
ing a small jar, containing ten or a 
dozen gallons, marked ‘ confiden- 
tial,” and addressed to the care of 
Mr. Fraser, 215, Regent Street, for 
our private use. Then might we 
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listen with some degree of attention 
to their assertions, but there’s no 
decency in them; and our draughts 
must remain unhonoured, should we 
not apply for assistance to Cork. 
We really must broach the other 
bottle— Po—o—op !—oh, how melo- 
dious is thy song, thou namesake of 
Munster’s glorious city! where :— 


“ Take the road to Glanmire—the road to Blackrock, or 
The sweet Boreenmanna, to charm your eyes! 

If you'll do what is wise, take a dram of Tom Walker; 
Or if you’re a Walker, toss off Tommy Wise.” 


Nine—ten—eleven—yes, that’s eleven, 
we have just a quarter of an hour more 
to discuss this tumbler, for we like 
early hours, and sober habits. There- 
fore, suppose we also discuss the 
bone of contention between two clans 
or factions, and let a hedge school- 
‘master relate the matter in his own 
way, as we doubt much if we could 
amend his style. Proceed, sir, if you 
please. 

“ The bone of contintion that got be- 
tween them and our faction was this cir- 
cumstance ; their lands and ours were di- 
vided by a river that ran down from the 
high mountains of Slieve Boglish, and, 
after a coorse of eight or ten miles, dis- 
embogued itself, first into George Duffy’s 
mill-dam, and afterwards into that superb 
stream, the Blackwater, that might be 
well and appropriately appellated ‘the 
Irish Niger.’ This river, which, though 
small at times, occasionally inflated itself 
to such gigantic altitude, that it swept 
away cows, corn, and cottages, or what- 
ever else happened to be in its way—was 
the march-ditch, or merin, between our 
farms. Perhaps it is worth while remark- 
ing, as a solution for natural philosophers, 
that these inundations were much more 
frequent in winter than in summer, though 
when they did occur in summer, they were 
truly terrific. God be with the days when 
I and half a dozen gorsoons used to go 
out, of a warm Sunday in summer; the 
bed of the river nothing but a line of 
white meandering stones, so hot that you 
could hardly stand upon them, with a 
small obscure thread of water creeping in- 
visibly among them, hiding itself, as it 
were, from the scorching sun ; except here 
and there that you might find a small pool 
where the streams had accumulated. 

* Our plan was to bring a pocket full of 
roche lime with us, and put it into the 
pool, when all the fish used to rise on the 
instant to the surface, gasping with open 
mouths for fresh air, and we'd only to lift 
them out of the water: a nate plan, which 
perhaps might be adopted successfully on a 
more extensive scale by the Irish fisheries. 


“ Indeed, I almost regret that I did not 
remain in that station of life, for I was 
much happier then than ever I was since 
I began to study and practise larning. 
But this is vagating from the subject. 

“Well, then, I have said that them 
O’Hallaghans lived beside us, and that 
this stream divided our lands. About half 
a quarter, i. e. to accommodate myself to 
the vulgar phraseology, or, to speak more 
scientifically, one eighth of a mile from our 
house, was as purty a hazel glen as you’d 
wish to see; near half a mile long; its 
developments and proportions were truly 
classical. 

“In the bottom of this glen was a small 
green island, about twelve yards, diame- 
trically, of Irish admeasurement, that is to 
say, be the same more or less; at all 
events, it lay in the way of the river, 
which, however, ran towards the O’Halla- 
ghans’ side, and, consequently, the island 
was our property. Now, you'll observe, 
that this river had been, for ages, the me- 
rin between the two farms, for they both 
belonged to separate landlords, and, so 
long as it kept the O’Hallaghan side of 
the little peninsula in question, there could 
be no dispute about it, for all was clear. 
One wet winter, however, it seemed to 
change its mind upon the subject, for, as- 
suredly, it wrought and wore away a pas- 
sage for itself on our side of the island, 
and, by that means, took part, as it were, 
with the O’Hallaghans, leaving the ter- 
ritory which had been our property for 
centuries, in their possession. This was a 
vexatious change to us, and, indeed, even- 
tually produced very feudal consequences. 
No sooner had the stream changed sides 
than the O’Hallaghans claimed the island 
as theirs, according to their tenement ; and 
we, having had it for such length of time 
in our possession, could not break our- 
selves of the habitude of occupying it. 
They incarcerated our cattle, and we in- 
carcerated theirs. They summoned us to 
their landlord, who was a magistrate, and 
we summoned them to ours, who was an- 
other. 

“ Their verdicts were north and south, 
their landlord gave it in favour of them, 
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and ours in favour ofus. The one said he 
had law on his side, the other that he had 
prescription and possession, length of time 
and usage. The two squires then fought 
a challenge upon the head of it, and, what 
was more singular, upon the disputed spot 
itself; the one standing on their side, the 
other on ours; for it was just twelve paces 
every way. Their friend was a small, 
light man, with legs like drumsticks; the 
other was a large, able-bodied gentleman, 
with a red face and a hooked nose. They 
exchanged shots, one only of which—the 
second—took effect. It pastured upon their 
landlord’s spindle leg ; on which he held it 
out, exclaiming that while he lived he’d 
never fight another ‘challenge with his an- 
tagonist, ‘ because,’ said he, ‘the man 
who could hit that could hit any thing,’ 

“ We then were advised, by an attorney, 
to go to law with them; and they were 
advised by another attorney to go to law 
with us; accordingly we did so, and, in 
the course of eight or nine years, it might 
have been decided; but just as the legal 
term approximated, in which the decision 
was to be announced, the river divided it- 
self with mathematical exactitude, on each 
side of the island. This altered the state 
and law of the question in totum; but, in 
the mean time, both we and the O’Hal- 
laghans were nearly fractured by the ex- 
penses, Now, during the lawsuit, we 
usually houghed and mutilated each other’s 
cattle, according as they trespassed the 
premises. This brought on the usual con- 
comitants of various battles, fought and 
won on both sides, and occasioned the law- 
suit to be dropped; for we found it a 
mighty inconvenient matter to fight it out 
both ways ; by the same token that I think 
it a great proof of stultity to goto law at 
all at all, as long as a person is able to take 
it into his own management. For the 
only incongruity of the matter is this—that 
in the one case, a set of lawyers have the 
law in their hands, and, in the other, that 
you have it in your own—that’s the only 
difference, and it is easy knowing where 
the advantage lies. We, however, paid the 
most of the expenses, and would have ped 
them all with the greatest integrity, were 
it not that our attorney, when about to 
issue an execution against our property, 
happened to be shot one evening as he re- 
turned home from a dinner, which was 
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given by him that was attorney for the 
O’Hallaghans. Many a boast the O’Hal- 
laghans made, before the quarrelling be- 
tween us and them commenced, that 
they’d sweep the streets with them fight- 
ing O’Callaghans, which was an epithet 
that was occasionally applied to our family. 
We differed, however, materially from 
them ; for we were honourable, never start- 
ing out in dozens on a single man or two, 
and beating him into insignificance. 

*“ A couple, or may be when irritated, 
three, were the most we ever set at a single 
enemy ; and if we left him lying in a state 
of imperception, it was the most we ever 
did, except in a regular confliction, when a 
man is justified in saving his own skull by 
breaking one of an opposite faction. For 
the truth of the business is, that he who 
breaks the first skull or the first bone, is 
safest; and surely when a man is driven 
to such an alternative, the choice is unhe- 
sitating. O’Hallaghans’ attorney, however, 
had better luck ; they were, it is true, rather 
in the retrograde with him, and of coorse 
it was only candid in him to look for his 
own. 

“ One morning he found that two of his 
horses had been executed by some incen- 
diary unknown, in the course of the night, 
and on going to look at them, he found a 
taste of a notice posted on the inside of the 
stable-door, giving him intelligence that if 
he did not find a horpus corpus whereby 
to transfer his body out. of the country, 
he’d experience a fate parallel to that of 
his brother lawyer. And, undoubtedly, 
if honest people never perpetrated worse 
than banishing such varmin, along with 
proctors and drivers of all kinds, out of a 
civilized country, they would not be so 
very culpable or atrocious, After this the 
lawyer went to reside in Dublin, and the 
only bodily injury he sustained was the 
death of a land-agent and a bailiff, who 
lost their lives faithfully in driving for rent. 
They died, however, successfully ; the bai- 
liff having been provided for nearly a year 
before the agent was sent to give an ac- 
count of his stewardship—as the autho- 
rized version has it.” 


Halt—our tumbler is finished— 
our hour has come—and so, good 
night, reader ! 
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CORINNA AND HER PUPIL. 


I nave often thought that a very delightful book might be made from poems 
written to illustrate the more beautiful fragments of antiquity. 1 remember 
to have seen a very exquisite engraving of two heads, supposed to be Corinna 
and her infant pupil, Pindar, in an Italian collection, but the name I do not 
at this moment recollect. This, indeed, is a subject every way fit for adapta- 
tion to poetry. I have chosen the period when Corinna, having obtained 
the crown of poetry, retires a short distance from the admiring throng of 
spectators :— 


She stood by a tree that bent 
O’er an old and mossy stone : 

On her laurell’d lyre her arm she leant— 
And she stood not there alone. 


Breathless and still a radiant boy 
Had near’d that holy place ; 

And his incense breath, like a hymn of joy, 
Came wafted to her face. 


She shook her sun-lit tresses back, 
She wreathed the olive in each curl: 

The shout of the thousands roll’d in her track, 
Io! for the Grecian girl! 


She took the boy’s small lily-hand, 
Throwing his locks aside : 

While she bound in his hair one leaf of the band,— 
Her olive crown of pride. 


A shout arose, the child look’d up, 

And gaz’d on the glorious throng ; 
And his heart was full like an odour-cup, 

And his breast was full of song. 


The gather’d shout hath pass’d away, 
The spirit in vain hath sought 

The garlanded girl of that hallow’d day— 
But where is the boy she taught ?— 


Thou of the cittern, arise and tell 

In what glad home of the earth thou art ; 
Child of Corinna! we know thee well, 

Thy home is in our heart! 


Tue Harrovian. 
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AMERICAN TRADITIONS. 


BY JOHN GALT, ESQ. 


Aut the nations of Europe have a 
species of legendary poetry which 
relates to the wars and exploits of 
their ancestors and founders. The 
Americans have nothing of this kind. 
They have, however, traditionary 
tales concerning the adventures of 
the first settlers not less interesting. 
It would be a curious addition to the 
general stock of literature, were these 
collected and published. The stories 
of the Indian wars abound in in- 
stances of singular heroism, and of 
daring perseverance, under circum- 
stances of danger and difficulty equal 
to those of the boldest enterprises 
celebrated in the border minstrelsy 
of the European kingdoms. 

Owing to the uniform solemnity of 
the Indians, there is, perhaps, less 
of the picturesque in the “raids” 
and “‘frays” of the bush, than in 
those of the English and Scottish 
marches, and less diversity of indi- 
vidual character among their war- 
riors than among the ancient moss 
troopers ; but still, in what may be 
called the enduring class of heroic 
actions, firmness, fortitude, and im- 
placability, they afford many ani- 
mating examples. 

Nor would such a collection of 
primeval traditions be uninteresting 
in a philosophical point of view. 
Those wars with the Indians—the 
emigrants with the aborigines—hap- 
pened precisely at that epoch in the 
state of European society, at least in 
that of British, when the first set- 
tlers were in the best moral condi- 
tion to encounter privations, and to 
displace the savages from the coun-: 
try they had come to take posses- 
sion of. Their minds were fami- 
liar with violence, and the aggres- 
sions of hostile neighbours. The 
rights of property were but loosely 
conceived among them, and the rights 
of man scarcely at all. The children 
of conflicts and revolutions, of reli- 
gious and political changes, they 
were influenced by few of those con- 
siderations which, in our day, would 
make the emigrant hesitate to enter 
the forest to conquer a habitation from 
the most ruthless, the most cunning, 
and boldest of enemies. In society, as 
it now exists in this country, softened 


and made so generally urbane by the 
influence of commerce and manufac- 
tures, it would, probably, be difficult 
to find any considerable number of 
families who would venture to en- 
counter the hazards which the first 
settlers of the American states were 
obliged to do. It is, indeed, suffi- 
ciently trying to the weaver and the 
artisan to pass, even now, with his 
family into the wild and silent forest, 
although the Indian no longer exists 
there as an enemy sworn to hatred; 
nor is famine, as in former times, to 
be dreaded. 

When it is suggested that a col- 
lection of those traditions would be 
interesting—greatly so to the Euro- 
pean reader—it must not be sup- 
posed that no attempt has yet been 
made. Certainly, it has not, in a 
systematic form, but still occasion- 
ally little printed tracts may be met 
with in the northern and eastern 
states of the Union, giving an ac- 
count of Indian inroads and the suf- 
ferings of early settlers, full of ad- 
venture and often claiming, with no 
common power of simple pathos, 
the sympathy and pity of the reader. 
At Youngtown, on the banks of the 
Niagara river, I once met with a 
universal history of this description. 
It was intended to inculcate a belief 
in the continual interposition of a 
special providence; and many in- 
stances, in illustration, were drawn 
from the sufferings of the first set- 
tlers in New England. At the time it 
made a deep impression on me, so 
much so that it is among the few 
books of which I have ever made any 
memorandum ; and on looking to my 
journal, I find the following account 
of it :—‘‘ Met here with a rude uni- 
versal history, evidently addressed 
to the religious part of the commu- 
nity. The style and misrepresen- 
tation of facts quite absurd—but it is 
here and there touched with the spi- 
rit of a fine fanaticism; and by 
bringing a special Providence con- 
stantly in view, gives the solemnity 
of the Biblical character to recent 
historical events. It is not a demo- 
cratical work—quite the reverse. 
The description of the late Queen of 
France, on the evening before her 
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trial, made me thrill with commise- 
ration and dread. It is one of those 
strokes of covenanting eloquence 
that set alike at defiance the art and 
the impassioned sentiment of a more 
refined merit. If America make her 
popular literature of this quality, she 
will have no cause to repine that she 
cannot excel the local and chivalrous 
minstrelsy of Europe. I consider 
the rough and bold pamphlets of the 
United States as on a par with our 
national ballads.” This note was 
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made several years ago, and the more 
I have known of America, and its 
provincial legends since, I am per- 
suaded that the collection suggested, 
would be a boon to English litera- 
ture, in which we want an infusion 
of new mind. The title page of the 
work alluded to being wanting, I was 
unable to make a note of it. 

The following story partakes of the 
character of the traditions 1 am de- 
sirous of seeing collected. 


CHEROCKEE,——A TRADITION OF THE BACK-WOODS. 


Ar the time when the French and 
English were striving for the ascend- 
ancy in North America, immense 
forests covered the bases of the Alle- 
gany mountains, stretching along the 
shores of Lake Champlain, far and 
wide.—They were the resort of a 
fierce tribe of Indians, who took every 
opportunity of showing their just 
hatred to the invaders of their coun- 
try. One of these named Cherockee, 
was alike noted for the cunning with 
which he devised plots for the de- 
struction of his enemies, and for the 
courage and cruelty with which he 
carried them into execution. 

On the other side of these moun- 
tains was a small settlementof whites, 
which might be said to be an island 
in the woods, as it was surrounded 
for many leagues by forests impene- 
trable to all but the Indians, who 
knew their hidden paths. There was, 
it is true, a track across the moun- 
tains frequented by the settlers, but 
it was impassable at certain seasons 
of the year, when the swamps were 
swollen by heavy rains in the autumn, 
and the snow by melting on the moun- 
tains in the spring. 

On the evening of a sultry sum- 
mer’s day, Amidab Heckels and Noah 
Howard were seen immerging from 
the woods, upon the cleared lands of 
the settlement, beguiling their dreary 
way by light conversation. 

“Those dark clouds,” said Ami- 
dab, ‘‘ which are gathering round the 
tops of the mountains, threaten us 
with a storm.” 

The person addressed, was a tall 
and very powerful man, who carried 
on his shoulder a rifle, the usual 
weapon of the few who dared to 
travel the forest, then full of dangers, 


both from wild beasts and still more 
savage men. 

“Yes,” was the answer, uttered 
in a low and solemn tone, as if in 
unison with the gloomy and almost 
unearthly silence which reigned 
around. 

“© You seem infected with the 
silence,” said Amidab. 

** Be quiet, and let us hasten on,” 
was the almost sullen reply, “ it is 
still five good miles to the end of our 
journey, and the storm is coming on 
apace ;” thus saying, they hastened 
forward. 

After some time, the attention of 
Amidab was drawn to his companion 
by an exclamation of surprise, which 
suddenly escaped him at the sight of 
the dead body of a settler, who ap- 
peared to have been recently slain 
and scalped. His friend enquired 
what startled him, and Noah How- 
ard silently pointed to the bleeding 
corpse. Amidab started back, but 
presently recovering himself, inno- 
cently asked what they should do 
with the body? 

“‘ Boy,” said the other, sharply, 
** let him lie where he is, we have no 
time to look after such things, even 
were we so inclined; we should not 
be able to dig a foot deep before the 
storm will be upon us;” so saying, 
he significantly pointed to the gather- 
ing clouds, ‘“‘ and then we would, 
most likely ourselves, need some one 
to do the same office for us.” His 
companion did not attempt another 
reply, and they again hastened on, 
for wide and heavy drops began to 
fall, and they heard frequent peals of 
distant thunder, whichevery moment, 
seemed approaching nearer and near- 
er; at last the rain came down in tor- 
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rents, and the thunder pealed over 
their heads in deafening claps, while 
the lightning seemed to run along the 
ground. Amidab, the younger, could 
not suppress his exclamations of 
alarm, while his friend took no notice 
of his terror, but hurried on more 
eagerly. 

The storm continued to increase, 
and a new and scarcely less dangerous 
cause of fear broke upon them. They 
suddenly heard the whistling of a 
ball, followed by the sharp crack of 
arifle. Noah Howard said, as he 
cocked his piece: ‘‘ That shot came 
from a skilful hand, considering the 
doubtful light which now surrounds 
us.” His companion followed his 
example, and both in silent expecta- 
tion awaited some noise which might 
indicate where their enemy was con- 
cealed. Presently a terrific flash of 
lightning showed to the elder a dark 
form leaning against a neighbouring 
tree, taking cool aim at his friend ; 
but before he had time to finish his 
deadly purpose, a flash issued from 
the muzzle of Noah's rifle, followed 
by a piercing cry from the Indian ; for 
the ball had broken his right arm, 
and his gun fell from his shoulder and 
lay on the ground. 

Amidab Heckels instantly started 
in pursuit of the wounded Indian, but 
was immediately arrested by the cry 
of Noah, who said, as he picked up 
and examined the fallen piece, “ I 
have seen this before, and if I mis- 
take not, in the hands of Cherockee.” 

“TI think,” said Amidab, “ you 
were formerly at peace with each 
other, what has happened to make 
you such deadly enemies ?” 

“‘ It is a long story, and I cannot 
tell it now, but when we reach shel- 
ter your curiosity shall be gratified ; 
at present we have something else to 
do than either to be telling or listen- 
ing to pastevents. The Indians will 
soon be upon us again, and then we 
may give up all hopes of seeing the 
sun rise. Every one knows the re- 
vengeful and unrelenting nature of 
the chief I have wounded, but even 
were he not so inclined, his tribe 
would not allow the head of their 
nation to be injured with impunity ; 
our only safety lies in the speed with 
which we quit this place.” 

_. Cherockee, as he fled wounded, 
hastened to the rendezvous of his 
tribe, vowing eternal revenge on the 
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hand which had wounded him. He 
immediately summoned his followers, 
and, after much consultation, it was 
unanimously resolved to attack the 
settlement, and annihilate the inha- 
bitants. 

When the two travellers reached the 
little fort that protected their village, 
and had satisfied the cravings of hun- 
ger, Amidab Heckels reminded Noah 
Howard of his promise to relate the 
history of his acquaintance with Che- 
rockee ; and his story was to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

“1 am,as you know,a Virginian by 
birth. I was early deprived of my pa- 
rents by an incursion of the Indians, 
and I was, while yet a boy, carried 
by them far back into the woods. It 
is unnecessary to say, that this was 
a party of the tribe of which Che- 
rockee is now chief. I was brought 
up along with him; he had an elder 
brother, to whom he was greatly at- 
tached, and this brother had, it 
seems, taken a great fancy to me, but 
whom I could not bring myself to 
like; at last he perceived my evident 
aversion, and with the true spirit of 
an Indian, he sought to repay it, 
with interest. By resorting to every 
possible way to annoy and to ren- 
der me miserable, he at last became 
so intolerable that my dislike ripen- 
ed to hatred. One day, when we 
were out on a hunting party, he un- 
fortunately provoked me beyond all 
endurance, and, being inflamed with 
anger, and not knowing what I did, 
I plunged my knife into his heart! 
I repented the instant the deed was 
done—but it was too late; and, as I 
knew that the vengeance of the tribe 
would require my blood as an atone- 
ment to his angry spirit, I instantly 
fled ; but, being forgetful of every 
thing but my danger, I rushed head- 
long into the midst of another party, 
who, seeing my agitation, inquired 
the cause, and also why my clothes 
were bloody. At this moment the 
cries of the Indians in pursuit of me, 
made them suspect something wrong ; 
upon which they surrounded and 
seized me. The hunting party was 
immediately broken up, and I was 
led back, bound, to be judged by the 
father of the unfortunate youth who 
had fallen beneath my knife; J welt 
knew the punishment that awaited 
me, and was therefore ready to ac- 
cept the first opportunity of escape, 
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to frustrate the cruel intents of my 
enemies. I was brought before the 
old man, as I expected, and con- 
demned to be shot the next day, at 
noon. In the mean time, I was 
bound with my back against a tree, 
and guarded by six warriors who 
kept their watch over me by turns. 
The life of one of these men I had 
once saved, at the hazard of my 
own—a favour which he had never 
forgotten, and which he had often 
sought to repay. He therefore, when 
it was his turn to watch, came softly 
to me, and silently set me free; then 
whispering me to follow him, (after 
he had armed me,) we fied together, 
journeying with the greatest haste 
all night, by the most unfrequented 
path. About noon the next day, the 
time at which my death was to have 
taken place, we fell in with another 
party of Indians—enemies to the tribe 
we were flying from; they instantly 
knew us by our paint, and fired on 
us, which we returned with more 
deadly aim, for two of the nearest 
fell, never to rise again. They then 
set on us, with fearful yells, hurling 
their tomahawks, one of which struck 
dead my companion, and another se- 
verely wounded me. Our victors 
immediately rushed on us to take our 
scalps, but perceiving that I was 
alive, and a white man, with which 
nation they were at that time friends, 
they gave me to the care of their 
squaws ; by the art and medicines of 
whom I soon recovered from the ef- 
fects of my wound. You were at 
that time about four years old, and 
had, like myself, been carried away. 
You know the rest.” 

About a month after Noah had re- 
lated this tale, the village was alarmed 
by the reports of fire-arms, and the 
war-whoops of the Indians. Noah 
and Amidab instantly started to their 
feet, and seized their weapons, sus- 
pecting the attack was from Cheroc- 
kee, and their fears were soon con- 
firmed by the appearance of that chief, 
at the head of a band of his followers. 

While the main body of Indians 
were burning the houses on all sides, 
and massacring their owners, the 
friends rushed out, and, firing their 
rifles, two of the enemy dropt. In 
the meantime the settlers were not 
idle, they defended themselves as long 
as they could at the doors of their 
flaming habitations, till at last they 
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fell overwhelmed, and driven into the 
burning ruins. The two friends had 
in the mean time closed with their 
foes, and each in succession had over- 
thrown his enemy. Noah then grap- 
pled with Cherockee, and both the 
settlers and the Indians stopped their 
own strife as if by mutual consent, 
to abide the issue of the deadly strug- 
gle. Inthe end, Noah having suc- 
ceeded in plunging his knife into the 
bosom of the chief, laid him in seem- 
ing death ; the battle now raged anew; 
but the Indians, who had prospered 
before, quickly felt the loss of Che- 
rockee, and, being beaten on all sides, 
fled into the woods. 

The battle was now succeeded for 
some time by a still calm, as is gene- 
rally the case, and Amidab walked 
alone over the now forsaken field of 
contest. The moon was just rising 
from behind the clouds, radiant with 
glory, but often hiding herself, as if 
ashamed of the deeds of the men 
whom she was obliged to light. 
Amidab was thus ruminating as he 
trode over the field which with his 
friend he had contributed so largely 
to gain, and was returning from his 
lonely walk when he heard what 
seemed to him a slight groan coming 
from the body of an Indian ; at first 
he paid no attention to it, thinking it 
was a gloomy thought stealing over 
his imagination; but hearing it re- 
peated in a lower tone, he hurried to 
the spot; where, to his amazement, 
he beheld Cherockee still weltering 
in his blood. He raised him up and 
looked in his now pallid face, which 
had the appearance of actual death, 
so much was he affected by the loss 
of blood and by his wound; but it 
still retained his peculiar look of cun- 
ning and revenge, for both of which 
qualities he was so much noted. 
Amidab laid him down gently, and 
immediately hastened to seek assist- 
ance, and found his friend Noah try- 
ing to comfort the weeping widows 
of the murdered settlers. 

The instant he told what he had 
seen, all that were present, except 
Noah and Amidab, cried out with 
yells which might have done honour 
to Indians themselves, that now they 
would have revenge on their enemy ; 
and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they were pacified and persuaded 
to assist in the recovery of the 
wounded man. 
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Four or five then took a plank, and 
having placed Cherockee upon it, pro- 
ceeded to a friend’s house ; as soon as 
the settlers had done this, they de- 
parted, not being able to endure the 
sight of theirenemy. After they were 
gone, Noah and his friend tried to 
revive the unfortunate man, who had 
fainted on being removed, in which 
after much trouble they succeeded. 
The instant he opened his eyes they 
fell on the countenance of Noah, 
whom after some time he seemed to 
recognize, for a scowl of defiance ap- 
peared to cloud his countenance ; but 
their attention to him mitigated the 
ire with which he was inflamed, and 
in the end, as he slowly recovered, he 
gave them the following account of 
what had taken place subsequent to 
the escape of Noah after his con- 
demnation by the father of the In- 
dian youth whom he had slain. 

** Next morning as soon as it was 
known that you had escaped, there 
was a great uproar, and parties were 
sent out in all directions, but no 
traces of you were to be seen; at last 
one party came to a place which 
seemed to have been recently a field 
of battle, as two dead bodies of In- 
dians were on the ground, and ano- 
ther which had been scalped, all of 
which were brought to our encamp- 
ment ; the one without the scalp was 
after some time recognized as the 
man who had let you escape, at least 
so we thought, for we now remem- 
bered the obligations he was under to 
you for having saved his life, and 
how long he had pined to repay it. 
We also knew by this that you had 
fallen in with a party of our enemies, 
and that either you had been taken 
prisoner or escaped, leaving your 
companion dead on the field. Some 
of us then went out to seek for you. 
After some years (we had then bu- 
ried the hatchet with the neighbour- 
ing tribes) we met a trading party of 
your countrymen, who promised to 
pay us for some skins we had with 
us; but, unfortunately, having drunk 
too much ‘spirits, we knew not what 
we did, which they taking advan- 
tage of, carried away all our skins, 
and nearly killed us; upon which I 
and my people swore eternal hatred 
against all whites. We have now 
prosecuted our just revenge for a long 
time ; but you have saved my life, 
and I will for your sakes make no 
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more attacks on this settlement. I 
will likewise break my oath of ven- 
geance against you for the death of 
my brother.” 

Upon which, bidding them adieu, 
he hastily left them, and disappeared 
in the thickets of the wood. The 
settlers had in the mean time return- 
ed to their employments, and the set- 
tlement again assumed its wonted 
appearance; but it would be out of 
the course of things for prosperity to 
last for ever, and in this case there 
was no exception; for hardly had the 
people recovered from their former 
alarm, when they were again put in 
commotion by the appearance of an 
Indian messenger, sent by Cheroc- 
kee, to inform Noah that a party of 
French intended to cross the moun- 
tains, and would most likely molest 
them if they arrived in safety. And 
therefore advised them to make pre- 
parations for the worst. The instant 
Noah received this intelligence, he 
sent Amidab to inform the governor 
and other settlers (who were by this 
tigge assembled in a crowd before the 
door of his hut,) that the enemy in- 
tended to cross the mountains, and 
begged to know what measures he 
would adopt on the occasion. 

The person to whom this message 
was sent was a strong-built man, ra- 
ther past the prime of life, and below 
the common size. He was more 
feared than respected by the settlers, 
who would most likely have chosen 
another had they been consulted ; 
but he was not deficient in personal 
courage, though he wanted skill to 
direct it. The present emergency, 
however, prevented all disunion or 
expostulation. The orders he gave, 
to collect all the arms the village af- 
forded, was promptly obeyed, and 
the people before sunset were busily 
at work making ramparts with earth 
and trunks of trees, which the woods- 
men do with great facility. The next 
morning again smiled on them at 
work, and before the evening closed 
the village was well surrounded, and 
all seemed to be secure ; only the cry 
of the night-hawk, and the whispers 
of the anxious villagers disturbed the 
solemnity of the woods. Inthe morn- 
ing they resumed their preparations, 
they felled all the nearest trees, and 
arranged them in such a manner that 
the enemy could only approach by 
one way, at which the best marks- 
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men were stationed. The rest were 
placed behind the ramparts to fire, if 
the enemy attempted to mount them. 
The day, however, was not destined 
to pass as the former, for towards 
noon the silent forest was disturbed 
by the bugles of the French, who 
soon made their appearance on the 
open area round the village, which 
had been made both to strengthen 
the fort and that the trees might af- 
ford no shelter. The leader of the 
French, however, was not a person 
to be easily daunted by appearances ; 
he ordered his men to try the vil- 
lagers’ courage by a volley, which 
produced no other effect than a loud 
laugh, followed by a discharge in re- 
turn, which brought down several of 
the enemy, and obliged them to retire 
for that time; but about midnight, 
the sentinel who was nearest the 
point where the enemy were bivouac- 
ing, fancied he heard the rustling of 
the leaves as if moved by the force of 
a flock of deer, or a body of men com- 
ing slowly and with great caution 
through them. He again listened, 
and again hearing it, he thought it 
his duty, as their foes were so near, 
to alarm the men by the report of 
his gun, and he was not a moment 
too soon, for hardly had he drawn 
the trigger when he found himself 
wounded by an arrow in the shoul- 
der, which was most likely aimed at 
his heart. 

The besieged were now all in mo- 
tion, the wood seemed alive with 
men, shouts arose from every quarter, 
but all lesser din was drowned in the 
noise of the murderous rifles. The 
enemy rushed with great daring, 
close up to the ramparts, which they 
endeavoured to mount, but were re- 
pulsed with great loss by the de- 
termined valour of the defendants, 
among whom Amidab shone con- 
spicuous, but was latterly slightly 
wounded ; he had, however, the 
satisfaction, as he was being carried 
away, of seeing the enemy retreat in 
great disorder. If the conflict was 
bloody where he was, it was nothing 
in comparison, of the slaughter which 
took place at the avenue, which had 
been made in the trees, where the 
French captain himself led the as- 
sault : thrice was he driven backward, 
and yet he persevered so resolutely, 
that the besieged thought he would 
eventually gain it; but his bravery 
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and the courage of his men were 
useless, for they were obliged to re- 
tire, leaving a high mound of their 
dead behind them, while the besieged 
had only seven killed and twelve 
wounded. 

The darkness was now giving way 
to the rising sun, and as the shades 
disappeared, it was dreadful to be- 
hold the extent of the slaughter. 
The French defeated and driven back, 
were actuated by the spirit of re- 
venge, and, instead of admiring the 
valour of their enemies, became only 
eager to punish them. Having re- 
posed themselves, instead of renewing 
the attack, they began to make banks 
to protect themselves from the shots 
of the English. In the mean time, 
Noah, seated by the side of his friend, 
was asked by him— 

‘What is it that disturbs you? 
are you likewise hurt?” 

““No, Amidab, it is because all 
this bravery of our men is of no 
avail, for we must surrender for want 
of provisions.” 

“I hope not,” replied Amidab, 
“for I should grudge to have re- 
ceived this wound in vain, or that so 
many gallant fellows should have 
lost their lives in vain; besides, I do 
not expect we shall receive quarter 
if we do surrender.” 

“That, too, is my opinion; and if 
the governor would be ruled by me, 
he would hold out as long as a man 
remained, for I think they have got 
a party of Indians with them, against 
whose nature it would be to give 
quarter ; on the other hand if we hold 
out, we have nothing but starvation 
staring us in the face. I did propose 
to the commandant to send out a 
party who should make their way, if 
possible, through the enemy, and 
endeavour to obtain some provisions ; 
but which he rejected, as impractica- 
ble, and still he could propose no- 
thing better. Now what is your 
opinion, shall we starve, surrender, 
or risk the lives of a few men? I 
offered to take the command, as I did 
not like to propose a scheme in which 
I would not risk myself.” 

“For my part,” replied Amidab, 
«I think the governor should submit 
the case to a council, composed of 
the eldest and most experienced of 
the settlers; at the same time I re- 
gard the subject as one which will 
admit of no consideration whatever. 
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We must not starve, and it is our 
duty not to surrender ; therefore, even 
in spite of my wound, I will go to 
the commandant, and prove to him 
the necessity of undertaking what 
you suggest.” This he said with 
great earnestness and warmth. 

“* Be you still, and I will try him 
again,” said Noah; and so saying, 
he quitted the hut, and hastened to 
the governor, whom he found at his 
door, sitting on the stump of a tree, 
disconsolately reading an old reli- 
gious book; on seeing who was ap- 
proaching, he hastily closed the book, 
and said, ‘“‘ Noah, | have been con- 
sidering that it would be better to 
collect the inhabitants after the pro- 
visions are done, and make a sally 
on the enemy.” 

“It is something to that effect I 
am come to advise; but before allow- 
ing our affairs to reach such an ex- 
tremity, would it not be better to 
send out thirty or forty men (I will 
head them myself,) to some of the 
neighbouring settlements for provi- 
sions.” The governor, who had has- 
tily expressed himself, was taken by 
surprise at this new reasonable pro- 
position, and scarcely knowing where- 
fore, felt himself unreasonably an- 
gry; but Noah, without seeming to 
notice his passion, added, “‘ there are 
but three days’ provisions remaining, 
and it is full time the inhabitants 
of the village were consulted.” In 
a voice rendered only half audible 
by passion, the governor returned— 
“‘ What! am I to be dictated to?” 
Noah made no other answer, but 
bowed to the governor, and walked 
away: he hastened, however, to his 
friend's bed-side, and related his dis- 
appointment. 

*« Well,” said Amidab, thought- 
fully, ‘‘ we must inform the inhabi- 
tants.” 

To this Noah replied— 

‘The person whom government 
has appointed we are bound to obey, 
and, therefore, I beg you to lay this 
thought of appealing to the settlers 
aside.” 

** But government never intended 
that we should rashly sacrifice our 
lives to this man’s folly—it cannot 
be—it is impossible, and I, for one, 
will not do so.” 

“I am sorry,” said his friend, 
very sorry to find the seeds of 
rebellion so easily quickened.” 
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Amidab was about to speak when 
Noah exclaimed— 

‘“‘ Hush! Hush! what noise is 
that? Perhaps the enemy have made 
another attack.” They listened. 
“‘ Yes—there it is again; it is their 
rifles.” Here they were stopped by 
terrible shouts, accompanied by cries. 
Again there was a pause; but it was 
quickly broken by louder shouts and 
cries. Amidab turned to speak to 
Noah; he was gone: he, however, 
managed to get his rifle, and to drag 
himself to a small window or loop- 
hole, where he saw his friend en- 
gaged with a gigantic Indian, who 
would, however, have been overcome 
had not two more rushed to his as- 
sistance. A shot from a rifle’ killed 
one of them, who was in the act of 
brandishing his tomahawk in the one 
hand, and his scalping-knife in the 
other, over his intended victim. The 
shot came so truly to his heart that 
he instantly dropped dead. Noah, 
now seeing one of his foes fallen, 
attacked the other two, one of whom 
he felled with a blow of his axe; 
the other turned to fly, but he was 
stopped by another deadly mes- 
senger from the window of the hut, 
which took him in the back, and he 
fell, face forwards, on the ground, 
where he never moved again. Not 
staying to look at his dead foes, 
Noah rushed into the midst of the 
battle, and was about to be mowed 
down by an Indian, when he was 
saved by another shot at the mo- 
ment when his finger was at the 
trigger. The origin of this attack 
was somewhat remarkable: one of 
the sentinels had deserted; the 
French, seeing the post undefended, 
marched directly to the place, and 
began to clamber over the trees, 
when one of their muskets went off 
and alarmed the garrison; but not 
before some of the most active of 
the Indians had got over the ram- 
part, uttering their tremendous war- 
whoop. The settlers, thus surprised, 
were, at first, driven back, but, soon 
rallying, repulsed their assailants 
with great bravery—pouring an ef- 
fectual volley upon them as they re- 
treated. In this affair the governor 
was killed, and the whole of the 
settlers, with one voice, elected Noah 
to be their commander on the spot. 
His bravery—his coolness, and pre- 
sence of mind well deserved the 
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honour; for no sooner was order 
restored, and the enemy beyond the 
range of the rifles, than Noah re- 
solved to carry into effect the sug- 
gestion he had offered to the gover- 
nor, to procure, if possible, a supply 
of provisions. A party of the best 
marksmen in the settlement were ac- 
cordingly chosen for the sally, and, 
to stimulate their ardour, he man- 
fully pointed out to them the danger 
of their enterprise, and dwelt on the 
necessity that required it. His men 
expressed their approbation of his 
sentiments with shouts of applause ; 
and, as soon as it was dark, the ex- 
pedition set out, followed by the 
prayers and good wishes of all their 
friends. 

The night, which had as yet been 
calm, was suddenly overcast, so that it 
was impossible to see many yards be- 
fore them. They were instantly order- 
ed to proceed crouching, as by that 
means they might approach without 
attracting attention; and the slight 
noise they made was completely 
drowned by the bursting of the wind 
in the leaves of the forest. After they 
had proceeded a short distance in this 
manner, and were nearly abreast of 
the enemy’s camp, a sudden flash of 
vivid lightning showed them filing 
off under the trees. Noah instantly 
thought they might have been seen 
if any one had been on the look out, 
and told his comrades to hurry on, 
as he expected they would be pursued 
immediately. As he surmised, they 
had been discovered by the lightning. 

Noah, in the meantime, made a 
rapid circuit round the camp in the 
woods, leaving their enemies far be- 
hind them, (they having mistaken their 
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route) ; and then, suddenty rushing out 
on the camp, fired it in all directions, 
and either slew or made prisoners 
the remainder of its defendants, the 
rest having gone with the command- 
er to attempt to storm the fort. The 
party that had pursued them, were 
now wending their toilsome way 
back, having lost all traces of them 
but were thrown into confusion by 
a discharge from hidden assailants, 
which killed nearly half of them, and 
before they had time to recover them- 
selves, they were attacked on all sides 
by a band of Indians, headed by the 
well-known Cherockee, and were 
soon deprived of their scalps. 

Little more remains to be said. 
The French commander not finding 
the fort so unprepared as he expected, 
and having some regard for the safety 
of his men, sounded a retreat. But 
upon turning to go, judge of his hor- 
ror and amazement at seeing a bright 
flame ascending from the direction 
of his camp, and upon approaching 
nearer, he distinguished the shouts 
of the victors and shrieks of the con- 
quered. By this time the remainder 
of the men in the fort viewing the 
conflagration, rushed out in pursuit 
of the French, who were now hem- 
med in on all sides, and not having 
any chance of escape, surrendered at 
discretion ; being deprived of their 
arms, they were permitted to depart 
in safety, upon promising not to 
fight again during the war, which 
was soon after this happily ended. 
Cherockee became the ally of the 
English, and in the course of time 
the village rose to be the town of 
Lexington. 
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WILKINSON ON HIEROGLYPAICS.* 


Since the death of the late Dr. Young, 
the study of hieroglyphics has made 
butsmall progressin thiscountry. For 
its subsequentadvancement in France 
we are much indebted to M. Cham- 
pollion who, by following the theory 
of Young, has been enabled to un- 
ravel some part of the mystery in 
which the hieroglyphic monuments 
of Egypt have been involved: and 
although it cannot be expected that 
so intricate a subject should be clearly 
developed in a short time, yet we 
have sincere pleasure in finding that 
extensive progress has already been 
made. Notwithstanding the subject 
seemed to have been abandoned in 
England, still some of our country- 
men were silently pursuing this study 
in the country whose temples are 
covered with inscriptions, which till 
lately have baffled the conjecture of 
the traveller, and the erudition of the 
antiquary. When we reflect on the 
changes andevents which have tended 
to extinguish all knowledge of the 
early Egyptian literature, we cannot 
refrain from expressing the satisfac- 
tion which has been afforded us by 
the unwearied application and perse- 
verance of the few persons, who, un- 
deterred by difficulties, and regardless 
of the sarcasms of scepticism, have 
at length brought their labours to a 
successful issue. No nation has left 
more stupendous monuments than 
the ancient Egyptians, which have 
stood for thousands of centuries, and 
still remain an index of the power and 
intelligence of a great people, the de- 
tails of whose history the hand of 
time and man have both contributed 
to destroy. The sculptures, which 
ornament their temples, point out the 
victories they gained, and the paint- 
ings in their tombs prove the extent 
of their dominions, by representing 
the several nations which are bring- 
ing tributes to their monarchs. The 
national character of the individuals 
is too clearly depicted to admit of 
doubt: the characteristic features 
which distinguish the negro and other 
swarthy inhabitants of Africa, from 
the light haired and fair complexioned 
natives of more northern regions are 
represented with astonishing accu- 


racy, and as strongly confirm the ex- 
tent of the conquest of the Egyptians 
as the paintings themselves verify 
their progress in art. 

Thus much remained of their paint- 
ing and sculpture; but the explana- 
tory part, excepting the hieroglyphics, 
was lost. The books of the Egyp- 
tian priests, treating on theology and 
history, were at different intervals 
destroyed by the orders of Artaxerxes 
Ochus and Alexander Severus, and 
their works on chemistry were also 
suppressed by Dioclesian. The li- 
brary of Alexandria, which might be 
styled the treasure-house of Eastern 
knowledge, was half destroyed by the 
fire from Cesar’s galleys, and its utter 
annihilation finally accomplished by 
the Caliph Omar, who ordered the 
books and manuscripts to be used as 
fuel for the baths of the city. 

We cannot forbear calling to our 
readers’ recollection the Mussulman- 
like sentiment which was expressed 
in the order for this barbarian act. 
“Tf,” said Omar, “ they contradict 
the Koran, let them be destroyed ; if 
they confirm its doctrine, we do not 
require them.” The votaries of sci- 
ence, however, may be satisfied with 
his punishment ; he fell, assassinated 
by a slave, and the nation professing 
that faith which prompted him to the 
commission of the deed, by their re- 
jection of knowledge, are in a fair 
way of becoming slaves themselves. 
Thus did every successive revolution 
in this land tend to the annihilation 
of its records, to involve its people 
in ignorance, and to render more and 
more difficult the task of decyphering 
those inscriptions which were the 
only written records of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

It was a generally received opinion 
among the antients, that hierogly- 
phics were invented by the priests of 
Egypt to hide the mysteries of their 
theology and philosophy. That they 
used them for the advancement of 
those objects is unquestionable ; but 
there is no reason to suppose that 
hieroglyphics were employed to con- 
ceal the events they were intended to 
record, or the prayers or offerings of 
which they were the testimonials. It 
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is not likely that a sovereign, who 
felt a desire to dazzle the people, 
and to convey his name to posterity, 
should employ a means of recording 
his exploits, which none, excepting 
the priests, could understand ; nor 
would these latter cover their tem- 
ples with incomprehensible inscrip- 
tions in praise of munificent donations 
as a lure to others, who, if igno- 
rant of their meaning, could not be 
tempted by their flattery. The fact 
was, that they had no other means 
of recording events, the memory of 
which they wished to preserve. 

That hieroglyphics were originally 
invented by the Egyptians, is a point 
which can never be decided, till the 
relative civilization of the world is 
known; they have been used as a 
means of conveying to other persons 
correct notions of objects and ideas, 
not only by the Egyptians, but also 
by the Chinese, and the South Ame- 
ricans; they are the natural indi- 
cations, the first signs, that mark 
the dawn and progress of civilization 
from the notched calendar of a pea- 
sant to the paintings of a Raphael. 
The Americans did not carry their 
knowledge to such a pitch as the 
Chinese, nor did the Chinese advance 
so far as the Egyptians, who reached 
the highest point of intellectual su- 
periority ever obtained by any ancient 
nation. ‘This was the result of their 
discovery of the phonetic, or, to speak 
more plainly, the alphabetic system 
of hieroglyphics. It was one of those 
inventions which, like the art of 
printing, facilitated the diffusion of 
knowledge, and its consequent effects 
were the increase of national pros- 
perity and power. 

Hieroglyphics in their origin exhi- 
bited as nearly as possible an exact 
representation of the objects de- 
scribed, and by an easy and gradual 

‘transition as a means of shortening 

labour, in the course of time, became 
fixed and arbitrary marks, still re- 
taining the same meaning and import 
as the original figure, and this was 
the origin of the style, termed figu- 
rative. 

The next step of improvement, was 
the symbolic; and this was rendered 
necessary to express the passions, the 
ideas, or attributes of man, and the 
qualities of things ; thus, force would 
be indicated by a lion, industry by a 
bee, speed by wings, &c. This me- 
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taphorical mode of conveying infor- 
mation is and always has been a dis- 
tinguishing feature in the style of 
oriental literature. It often hap- 
pened, however, that the expression 
of some ideas could not be rendered 
by the representation of an object: 
by way of example, let us endeavour to 
represent manhood,—the delineation 
of a man would give the idea of one, 
but at the same time would not con- 
veya correct notion of age ; to do this, 
another symbol would be required, 
and the representation of a hood in 
conjunction gives the word, and thus 
syllables were first formed from sym- 
bols ; the effect of this system, how- 
ever, is only to multiply the number 
of characters, and render the attain- 
ment of a language thus written 
exceedingly difficult, since the cha- 
racters, by seldom recurring, are with 
difficulty retained in the memory. 

It is about this stage of writ- 
ing that the Chinese have stopped, 
and never having been fortunate 
enough to discover the alphabet, like 
the Egyptians, the attainment of 
their written language became even 
to themselves a matter of great diffi- 
culty; and as the transmission of the 
knowledge and experience of their 
predecessors was thereby a work of 
time, their progress in improvement 
was necessarily slow. 

When it is considered that this 
language has the enormous number 
of twenty-four thousand different 
characteristic signs, all of which the 
student has to bear in memory, it 
will be seen that the youth and vigour 
of his intellect is exhausted in ob- 
taining even the means of informa- 
tion. There is, however, according 
to Du Halde, one advantage attend- 
ing this style of writing, from its 
figurative and symbolic construction ; 
namely, that the inhabitants of 
Cochin China, Tonquin and Japan, 
though speaking different languages, 
are in the habit of using the same 
books, which they all understand, 
the signs being conventional. 

The precise date of the discovery 
of the phonetic system by the Egyp- 
tians is not known, though it is sup- 
posed that the inventor of it was 
named Thoth or Thouth, who was 
deified under that name, and occupies 
in one of his characters in the Egyp- 
tian Pantheon, the same station as 
Mercury held among the Greeks. 
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This is the third and most im- 
proved style of writing which the 
Egyptians adopted, and by so doing 
prevented that excessive increase of 
characters, by which, as we have 
already shown, the study of writing 
was rendered so perplexing. 

The method pursued was by select- 
ing an object, which nearly represent- 
ed the sound required, or the initial 
sound of which formed part of the 
word to be written, thus the figure of 
a bee would stand for the letter. We 
have, indeed, an every day exemplifi- 
cation of this by the manner in which 
a child learns the alphabet ; A, stand- 
ing for apple, has a pictorial represen- 
tation of it given, which impresses it 
on the mind, a bee for B, a cat for 
C, &c. &c., and thus proceeding 
throughout the alphabet, the signs 
once having become conventional, the 
system is complete. 

The Egyptians in making this disco- 
very did not discard their former prac- 
tice of employing figurative and sym- 
bolic signs, these were still in a great 
measure retained, while the phonetic 
were used to make up the deficiency, 
and it was only by degrees that the 
new system gained upon the old; 
but it did eventually so far come into 
general use, in the time of the Greek 
and Roman dominion, as almost en- 
tirely to supersede the others; so 
much so, that all the names of the 
Ptolemies and Roman emperors are 
entirely phonetic. 

The vast increase of hieroglyphics 
may be attributed in some measure 
to the general use of the Greek lite- 
rature of this period, that led to the 
more frequent introduction of vowels, 
which in the earlier inscriptions are 
almost entirely left out. 

If we refer to our books printed 
two or three centuries back, the dif- 
ferent style of spelling and expression 
which are there used, will at once 
show what great changes have been 
made in the orthography and pro- 
nunciation of our own language, in, 
comparatively speaking, a short space 
of time; if then with all the advan- 
tages of our printing, such variations 
have taken place, what must have 
been the changes in the Egyptian 
manner of pronouncing their words, 
during the space of between two and 
three thousand years, in a country in 
which, two, the Theban and Mem- 
phitic, if not three dialects were 
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spoken ? It is this circumstance which 
has tended to obscure the meaning of 
the phonetic hieroglyphics, though 
the figurative and symbolic have not 
suffered from the same cause, the 
forms of objects and the sensations 
of the mind not being subject to al- 
teration. This is one of the reasons 


.why a variety of phonetic signs has 


been employed to signify the same 
letter by different towns, in inscrip- 
tions of earlier and later dates. In 
the names of the Gods this observa- 
tion does not apply so strongly as in 
many other instances; the name of 
Amon is hardly ever found changed, 
and the same may be said of most of 
the others. 

The system of hieroglyphics may 
be thus divided into three parts— 
namely, the figurative, the symbolic, 
and the phonetic: in the first, the 
object is imitated ; in the second, the 
idea is symbolized ; and, in the third, 
the sound is expressed. Hiérogly- 
phics are variously written; some- 
times from right to left, and at others 
from left to right; as a general rule 
it may be observed, they are to be 
read toward their faces. 

The Egyptians had also three me- 
thods of writing, viz.—the hierogly- 
phic, the hieratic, and the enchorial : 
the first we have already described ; 
the second was an imitation of the 
first, in which the characters were 
slightly traced with the pen; andthe 
third, was the style used by the 
people of the country in their transac- 
tions with each other. 

Having thus given as concisely as 
we are able, the leading points in the 
system of hieroglyphics, which the 
late enquiries on the subject have es- 
tablished, we shall proceed to notice 
the way in which the discovery was 
first made, and the subsequent addi- 
tional evidence by which the theory 
founded on that discovery has been 
contirmed. 

The reveries of Kircher, and the 
ridiculous notions of Chevalier Palin, 
had done much to throw doubt on 
this interesting branch of literature, 
which probably would have remained 
in the obscurity to which it seemed 
destined, had it not been for the dis- 
covery of the celebrated Rosetta 
stone, which now forms one of the 
most distinguished ornaments of the 
British Museum. The inscription on 
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the hieroglyphic, the Greek, and the 
enchorial, as was found by the Greek 
translation, in which this circum- 
stance is mentioned, gave the clue to 
the discoveries which have since been 
made. 

M. Silvester de Sacy was the first 
who observed the letters in the en- 
chorial of the proper names, but pro- 
ceeded no further. M. Akerblad se- 
parated them, and was enabled by 
this means to form part of an alpha- 
bet; but not being aware of the 
custom common in oriental languages 
of omitting most of the vowels, was 
unable to apply it. Dr. Young, how- 
ever, persevered, first overcame this 
difficulty, and by then observing how 
often a particular group of characters 
was repeated in the enchorial, and by 
comparing that with the same word 
which corresponded in number of 
repetitions and position in the Greek, 
the translation was eventually ob- 
tained. We cannot, in our confined 
space, follow the whole history of 
this interesting discovery, which is 
so clearly and satisfactorily explained 
by Dr. Young, in his excellent article 
on Egypt, in the Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, to which 
we must refer such of our readers as 
are desirous of further explanation. 

The next important discovery was 
made by Wm. Bankes, Esq., in clear- 
ing away the sand which covered part 
of one of the temples at Abydos. On 
one of the walls is a tablet, which 
contains the names, in order of suc- 
cession, of all the kings who preceded 
Sesostris ; the upper row is unfortu- 
nately destroyed, but the rest con- 
firms the accounts of such parts as 
are preserved of Manetho, an Egyp- 
tian priest, who wrote an account of 
the dynasties preceding Alexander, 
by the desire of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus; a copy of this interesting mo- 
nument is among Mr. Wilkinson’s 
numerous hieroglyphic plates, which 
we believe to be the most, if not the 
only correct one that has been pub- 
lished ; it is accompanied by many 
other singular transcripts, which il- 
lustrate and authenticate each other. 

It reflects no little credit on the ta- 
lents and perseverance of Mr. Wil- 
kinson, that he should have been 
able to produce such a work as the 
one before us, when it is considered 
that he is in a country where even 
the commonest library of reference 
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does not exist; and, had he not pos- 
sessed deep and extensive knowledge, 
joined to a retentive memory, he never 
would have succeeded. If influenced 
by any other motive than that of ad- 
vancing the particular branch of lite- 
rature which he is pursuing; had 
profit rather than fame been his ob- 
ject, by returning to England, he 
would have produced in a short time 
one of those frothy traveller’s quartos, 
which, though they may increase the 
wealth of the author, do not add 
greatly to his credit. Those who are 
acquainted with the trying difficul- 
ties resulting from the want of ac- 
commodation, and the interruptions 
arising from disease, which the cli- 
mate of Egypt produces—particu- 
larly that scourge of the student, oph- 
thalmia—will be able to appreciate 
the difficulties which he has had to 
encounter. In these he has been 
greatly assisted by Mr. Burton, who 
is now residing at Cairo, and is 
already known to the scientific world 
by his ‘ Excerpta Hieroglyphica,” 
which he has published in that town 
by means of a lithographic press. 
This gentleman, in conjunction with 
Mr. Wilkinson, has collected the 
most interesting monumental inscrip- 
tions, to be found in Egypt, Nubia, 
and the Desert adjoining; he has en- 
graved, published, and forwarded 
them to the different learned societies 
on the Continent and in England, and 
by this means has saved them much 
labour, expense, and risk in personal 
research, which many, however they 
may feel interested in the subject, 
have not the power, or perhaps the 
inclination, to undergo. Among those 
who have reaped no small advantages 
from these gentlemen’s exertions, ” 
M. Champollion ranks the first ; and 
although it has been reported, in 
some quarters, that he is not very 
forward in acknowledging the per- 
sons or sources whence his informa- 
tion is derived, yet as this fact is so 
well known among those who are in- 
terested in the advancement of this 
study, we cannot but believe that he 
will frankly and openly avow in his 
forthcoming work the assistance he 
has received from the labours of 
those, who, by their own individual 
expense and exertions, had cleared 
the way for him previously to his 
arrival in Egypt. 

The work of Mr. Wilkinson, which 
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is now before us, consists of two 
parts: the firstcontains the whole of 
the Egyptian Pantheon, in fifty-one 
plates, representing the different cha- 
racters of the gods, with their ac- 
companying hieroglyphic names and 
emblems. These plates were engraved 
by Mr. Wilkinson, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Humphries; the neat- 
ness of the execution, and the cha- 
racteristic style in which they are 
done, show Mr. Wilkinson to be as 
fully capable of illustrating his sub- 
jects by the pencil as the pen. The 
letter-press of the first part is almost 
entirely taken up with the explana- 
tion of the plates, the size of which 
prevents our laying them before our 
readers: we have, however, extracted 
that part of Mr. Wilkinson’s alpha- 
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bet, which we consider will be most 
interesting, and have taken the li- 
berty of substituting Roman for the 
Coptic letters, which we conceive 
will be the more easily understood 
by the general reader. The two ovals 
at the bottom of the plate, are the 
forms in which the names of the 
kings are written. No 1 contains the 
title, and No. 2 the name; we must 
refer our readers to a more length- 
ened explanation on this part in our 
next Number, when we shall resume 
the subject, and bring under their 
notice the second part of Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s work, which consists of a 
summary view of early Egyptian his- 
tory deduced from a comparison of 
ancient authors with the existing 
monuments of the Egyptians. 


MENTAL MAGIC. 


BY MISS CRUMPE. 


Tue pearls that grace thy neck of snow 
Are rich—the locks that shade it, 

In clusters, crown thy beauty’s glow: 
Thy form—’twas Heav’n that made it! 

Thine eyes are with expression bright, 
The soul of love revealing, 

Emitting intellectual light 
From shrines of deepest feeling ! 


But though thou look’st as if the zone 
Of Cytherea bound thee, 

I love thee for thyself alone, 
Thy mental spells are round me! 

Such bonds as these will not decay, 
But keep their hold for ever : 

Our heart-strings may be rent away, 


Our souls—when part they ?—Never ! 
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THE COLONISTS versus THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


BY A LATE RESIDENT. 


A RESIDENCE of some years in the 
West Indies, will perhaps be deem- 
ed a sufficiently substantial basis on 
which to found an opinion as to the 
actual condition of that portion of 
the British empire ; and when it is 
added, that the cbservations here sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the 
public are the result of a long and 
minute inquiry into the state of slave- 
ry, and the condition of the negro, 
both with respect to his moral and 
spiritual situation, as well as the com- 
parative temporal enjoyment to which 
he is entitled under the existing colo- 
nial regulations, no farther introduc- 
tion can be deemed necessary. Ata 
period, indeed, like the present, when 
the malignity of party and personal 
spirit actuates the anti-colonial writ- 
ers, and every tale of forgotten-horror 
is raked up in order to excite feelings 
of hostility against the West India 
planter—when the ravings of incen- 
diaries and disappointed missionaries 
are hawked through the streets as 
authentic narratives, and religion it- 
self is converted into a weapon of of- 
fence—silence on the part of any per- 
son who feels qualified to offer an opi- 
nion is doubly criminal ; criminal to- 
wards the maligned and much misre- 
presented planter, and criminal to- 
wards the great body of the dcluded 
people, who are hoodwinked and mis- 
led by a self-interested faction, wilful- 
ly blind to the real bearings of the 
question, and intent only upon ac- 
quiring a reputation for humanity 
and Christian charity by the ruin of 
their fellow countrymen. 

To enter fully into this most im- 
portant subject, and to place in their 
true colours the demagogues who tra- 
verse England, from the Land’s End 
to the Hebrides, upon a fanatical cru- 
sade against the colonial interests, it 
is necessary to enter into a brief re- 
view of some of the most important 
facts which bear upon the argument, 
and to shew that, in the history of 
the world, there is not on record an 
instance, where a body of men have 
effected so much for the benefit of 
their servants in so short a space as 
the West India planters have during 
the last ten years. 


There is no doubt whatever, that 
the vast majority of the signatures at- 
tached to anti-slavery petitions have 
been procured by the active misre- 
presentations, not to say malevolent 
falsehoods, of the restless and en- 
croaching party from which they ema- 
nate ; and that the individuals, whose 
names swell the list of clamourers for 
emancipation, are utterly ignorant of 
the real state of slavery as it prevails 
in our Transatlantic possessions, and 
merely re-echo the sentiments of the 
prime agents, whose interest it is to 
keep the public mind in a state of agi- 
tation, that their own consequence 
may not be destroyed. For example, 
Mr. Otway Cave, if this question were 
once disposed of, would soon be for- 
gotten; Mr. Buxton’s philanthropy 
would be circumscribed by the smoky 
atmosphere of his brewery; and the 
Macauleys, and other 


‘* Shoals unnumber’d of a nameless fry. 
Like lying hounds, known only by their 
cry,” 

would be compelled to confine their 
harangues upon the miseries of their 
black brethren, and the glorious land 
of liberty, which is blessed with their 
presence, and enlightened by their ta- 
lent, to the coteries of twaddling old 
tea-drinkers at Clapham and Peck- 
ham. 

Amidst all the assertions which have 
inundated the country, through the 
medium of “ Anti-slavery Reporters,”’ 
and speeches delivered at the hole-and- 
corner congregations of the pseudo- 
pious, not one single argument is at- 
tempted that can be exclusively ap- 
plied to the colonial policy. We find 
the notorious Stephen asserting, that 
*‘ the master may imprison, beat, 
scourge, wound, or otherwise inflict 
or injure the person of his slave, at 
his discretion.”” This necessarily raises 
all the old women up inarms; a sub- 
scription is set on foot, meetings call- 
ed, a petition to Parliament resolved 
upon, and the planter denounced as 
thevery “‘ abomination of desolation,” 
and unworthy to be classed with his 
fellow men; for these people, be it 
remembered, look upon Master Ste- 
phen as a perfect ‘‘ model of a Chris- 
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tian man!” The assertion is, how- 
ever, an absolute and detestable false- 
hood. 

Nor does our ‘‘ model’’ stop here. 
The man, by whom his admirers de- 
clare the very saints might swear, 
proceeds, with insidious malignity, 
to add, that the master may delegate 
this harsh authority—nay, that he can 
invest one of his favourite slaves with 
this tyrannical power over his fellow- 
bondsmen. It need scarcely be said, 
that ¢his is falsehood of a deeper dye! 
Let any one consult the ‘‘ consolidated 
slave code,” and “ the punishment 
record-book,” and he will find the 
master’s authority limited to a great 
extent, and that of his deputy still 
more so. Nor will any one who has 
resided in the West Indies of late 
years, unless his eye has been unable 
to view slavery through any other 
medium than that of preconceived 
prejudices, venture to confirm such 
gross and palpable mistatements. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
instances exist, and that in individu- 
als from whom better things were 
hoped and expected, where an indi- 
rect confirmation has been given to 
some portion of the calumnies so 
justly and indignantly complained of. 
But the leaven may be here detected. 
Major Moody, it will be recollected, 
lost his situation in the colonial office 
for speaking truth, and the ministry by 
whose dereliction of principle, popery, 
commonly designated Catholic Eman- 
cipation, was introduced, may not be 
slack in conferring their favours upon 
the traitors, who would belie those at 
whose board they feed, and from whom 
they derive their means of existence, 
by transmitting to the colonial office 
highly coloured pictures of the evils 
under which the negroes labour, 
and totally withholding every cir- 
cumstance which would place their 
relative position in a favourable point 
of view. But this must form the sub- 
ject of another communication, as the 
present object is to refute some of the 
grosser calumnies, preparatory to a 
complete exposé of the disgraceful 
falsehoods, which continue to be dis- 


, Seminated by a factious and unprin- 
cipled cabal against the well being, if 


not the very existence of the colonies. 

In the face of the legislative enact- 
ments of the West India represen- 
tatives, it is customary to affirm, 
with truly jesuitical craft, that the 
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slave may be at any time exiled in a 
moment, and for ever, from his home, 
his family, and the colony in which 
he was born, or in which he has been 
long settled. This charge is gener- 
ally supported by a reference to tran- 
sactions of an ancient date, which it 
is impossible to defend, and unneces- 
sary to refute, and it is used like a 
clap-trap to engage the feelings, on 
the side of the speaker, and render 
his hearing more alive to the impres- 
sion, which the anti-slavery party are 
anxious to produce. Each of the 
charges are indeed sufficient to enlist 
the hearts of Englishmen in behalf of 
the reputed sufferers, and only want 
the stamp of truth to render them 
unanswerable. But unfortunately for 
the wholesale slanderers, it is a noto- 
rious fact, that the transfer of slaves 
from one colony to another, is strict- 
ly forbidden by law, and that the 
Government at home have not only 
discountenanced it, but have entirely 
refused to sanction such a removal, 
though it was satisfactorily proved 
that it would have been highly ad- 
yantageous to the negro himself. 
This, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, arose from the circumstance 
of his Majesty’s Colonial Secretary 
having by some means discovered 
that the settlements on the Banks of 
the Demerary River, could not with 
strict propriety be called an Island. 
With respect to the separation of 
families by sale, not only is it illegal, 
but so desirous are the proprietors to 
anticipate the wishes of the Govern- 
ment upon this point, that in the fam- 
ily compact remote connexions are not 
unfrequently included, and a separa- 
tion against the consent of the party 
themselves is never even contemplated 

It may not be irrelevant here, to say 
a few words upon the subject of 
atrocious cruelties, imputed with no 
measured vituperation to the planters ; 
although the able elucidation of the 
case of the Mosses, in a previous 
number of this Magazine, renders it 
almost unnecessary. Two things 
however, appear to be so carefully 
kept in the back ground upon this 
engrossing point, that it is evident 
the ‘‘clamour” is not raised for the 
sake of justice and humanity, but for 
the purpose of obtaining a malignant 
triumph. The question will perhaps be 
best comprehended, by first placing 
the accusation before the reader, and 
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then replying in detai, which in a case 
of such evident shuffling and blinking 
the question, will require but few 
words. While, observes Mr. Stephen, 
(in continuation of some previous 
charge) the master’s power of aliena- 
tion is thus despotic and unlimited, the 
slave has no legal right of redeeming 
his liberty on any terms whatever, or 
of obtaining a change of masters, 
when cruel treatment makes it neces- 
sary for his relief or preservation. 
It may be said that this charge is of 
long standing, and that amelioration 
upon these points has now been 
conceded. If this much be allowed, 
the question of Colonial Slavery is 
reduced to a very narrow compass. 
One party clamours for further pro- 
tection of the slave, which the other 
is not only prepared to grant, but has 
even anticipated the demand, by 
voluntarily enacting laws in accor- 
dance with the spirit of the proposed 
amendment. But it is not necessary 
to shelter the planter by any such 
assumptions; for a law has existed 
for many years, which, upon proof of 
cruel treatment, can take a negro from 
his master, by paying to the latter 
a price upon valuation; and there are 
upon record many cases, where the 
managers of estates have been con- 
victed, and punished for exceeding 
the powers allowed by law in regula- 
ting the labour and punishment of 
the negroes. 

Besides, the very fact of the Colo- 
nial Houses of Assembly having re- 
cently received the official protectors 
of slaves, not only without remon- 
strance, but with cordiality, is, of 
itself, a sufficient proof to all candid 
persons of the anxious desire they 
have to promote the welfare and 
comfort of the slave, as far as is 
compatible with his own well-being. 
But as a complete and unanswerable 
reply to the charges of ill usage and 
barbarity, with which the anti-sla- 
very reporters and place-hunters of 
the Westminster Review teem, it 
would be advisable to turn to the 
reports upon the Colonies, published 
by order of the House of Commons; 
from which it will be found, that the 
punishment awarded to disorderly, 
and idle blacks, is not more severe, 
nor arethe committals more numerous 
in proportion, than among the much 
be-praised, free, and enlightened pea- 
santry of Great Britain. A compa- 
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rison, indeed, between the habits and 
ferocity of the Irish peasantry, the 
poachers of the interior, and the 
smugglers on the coast, with that of 
the ‘‘ black brethren” of Messrs. Wil- 
berforce, Cave, and Buxton, would 
not be much in favour of the former. 
And it is a fact, too glaring to be 
denied, that, to use the phrase of the 
“faction,” with respect to ‘‘ crea- 
ture-comforts,”’ the situation of the 
negro is infinitely superior to that of 
the free-born agricultural or manu- 
facturing labourer. 

It is not the wish of the writer of 
these observations to be looked upon 
in the light of an admirer of the Co- 
lonial System, or an upholder of Sla- 
very in the abstract; the only object 
in view, is to disabuse the public 
mind, and to throw light upon a 
subject so little known, and less un- 
derstood. Some writer has said, that 
‘a knowledge of the West India 
question is not obtainable by intui- 
tion ;”” and our greatest statesmen 
have pronounced it difficult beyond 
example; and yet itinerant quacks 
are seen progressing from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, exhibiting 
their mountebank tricks, passing off 
their tinsel speeches as sterling, and 
pronouncing the condemnation of a 
vast and important part of the Bri- 
tish empire, about which they know 
as much as Sancho Panza’s charger. 

Surely, then, when individuals are 
found who are ignorant even of the 
geographical position of the West 
Indies, and as a satirist observes— 


“ Who think Dominica ’twixt Windsor and 
Staines ;”’ 


and when the most unjustifiable prac- 
tices are resorted to, and the most 
atrocious and garbled statements in- 
dustriously circulated—surely, when 
such is the case, it is most desir- 
able that every authentic information 
should be published abroad, and, as 
far as is practicable, that the feelings 
of the British nation should be direct- 
ed in the proper channel, and not al- 
lowed to overwhelm one body of men 
on the ex parte statements of another. 
It ought to be borne in mind, that 
general knowledge upon a subject of 
this magnitude and importance is not 
alone sufficient, but that local, parti- 
cular, and minute investigation is re- 
quired ; an investigation into the cir- 
cumstances, population, and laws of 
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each particular colony; of the numeri- 
cal force and disposition of the whites 
and free-coloured inhabitants ; of the 
character of the negro, in his natural 
and artificial state ; his capacity to re- 
ceive instruction, and his disposition 
to avail himself of any improvements 
that may be introduced in his moral 
or physical condition; and his capa- 
bilities of forming a just estimate of, 
and duly appreciating measures de- 
signed for his benefit. To take a pro- 
per and comprehensive view of this 
subject, a residence upon the spot is 
absolutely indispensable. At allevents, 
no one, who wishes to be correctly 
informed upon these several heads, 
would pin his faith upon the sleeve 
of a person who only retails his in- 
formation at second hand, and who 
may be interested in suppressing every 
article that militates against his own 
particular theory. 

All the planter requiresat the hands 
of the British public is, justice. All 
that he demands of the British Par- 
liament is, that he may not be con- 
demned unheard. He challenges in- 
quiry into the general details of colo- 
nial management ; and if, in particu- 
lar instances, any flagrant violation of 
the law, any great practical injustice 
is discovered, far from wishing to 
shield the perpetrator, he would be 
the first to deliver him to the ven- 
geance of the offended laws. Surely, 
then, whensuch a disposition is known 
extensively to prevail, it is worse than 
injustice to dream for a moment of sa- 
crificing an honourable and import- 
ant body of men to the clamours of 
the emancipationists. The voice of the 
mob, demanding of a candidate on the 
hustings his pledge to support the 
abolition of slavery, ought not to af- 
fect the minds of his Majesty’s mini- 
sters to such an extent, as to induce 
them to entertain the motion, without 
the fullest and most satisfactory proof, 
that the evil complained of exists to 
the extent represented, and that the 
measure proposed will answer the ex- 
pectation of the proposer. And this 
can never be the case until the ques- 
tion has undergone the strictest and 
most impartial investigation, Even 
the reports of the Commissioners of 
Inquiry, who were sent out by Go- 
vernment at such an enormous ex- 
pense, ought to be received with cau- 
tion; not that it is intended to im- 
pute any sinister motives to these 
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gentlemen, but from a conviction that 
they could not possibly draw correct 
inferences, nor obtain sufficient in- 
formation on which to ground a co- 
pious report, from the short period of 
their sojourn in the several colonies ; 
and that there are many individuals 
qualified, by residence and observa- 
tion, to strengthen some facts, and 
refute others, and, generally, to throw 
great light upon this complicated 
question. It is to be hoped, that be- 
fore his Majesty’s Government take 
any decisive steps, such measures will 
be adopted, and such information 
sought and required, as will lead toa 
proper and equitable adjustment. 

If ever a government, indeed, were 
called upon to exercise sound discre- 
tion at a great and paramount crisis, 
it is that of England. By the cla- 
mourous importunities of factious de- 
magogues, she is called upon to in- 
vade the private and inalienable pro- 
perty of individuals, for the attain- 
ment of a problematical good. To 
make out a sufficient cause for this 
unnatural and unjust exercise of au- 
thority, a case is attempted to be 
proved; to effect which, however, 
not all the inveterate malignity of 
doting hypocrites and political char- 
latans has succeeded. The almost for- 
gotten horrors of the worst periods 
of the slave-trade, and the atrocities 
of the early Spanish and Dutch set- 
tlers, are all exhibited to the gaping 
populace of this country in a mo- 
dernized English dress ; and the poor 
deluded fools, who listen and believe, 
go to their roofless cottage, and sup- 
perless couch of straw, blessing them- 
selves that they are secured from 
such evils by the glorious laws of 
the country, and shouting “ liberty 
for ever!” 

Yet it is upon demands originating 
in such sources, and feelings aroused 
by such dishonest tricks, that the 
West Indies are to be sacrificed.— 
And with a view to increase the de- 
termined spirit of plunder, which 
aims at colonial property, the people 
are led to believe that the retaining 
these possessions causes the country 
annually a vast expenditure! It is 
impossible, however, in a single pa- 
per to enter fully into all the mani- 
fold charges, which the known gulli- 
bility of John Bull induces the anti- 
slavery party to make. And this 
crying falsehood, therefore, amongst 
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many others, must be left for future 
consideration, when an 
the history of the slave-trade, from 
its origin to its final suppression, to- 
gether with a view of the various 
ameliorations introduced into the 
plantations since that period, will be 
submitted to the public. As, how- 
ever, the religions instruction and 
education of the negroes has been the 
subject of much conversation, and as 
heavy complaints not only have been 
made, but continue to multiply, evi- 
dently with a view of producing a 
sensation on the minds of the new 
Parliament ; it is imperative that we 
take a concise review of the progress 
of the Church in the West Indies 
during the last six years under the 
episcopal jurisdiction, for the pur- 
pose of shewing, that, so far from 
throwing any obstacle in the way of 
promoting christian knowledge, the 
proprietors at home, and their re- 

presentatives in the colonies have 
shewn the greatest anxiety to co- 
operate with the clergy, anc 

mote the establishment of 

and other means of religious atiiine 
tion and education. 

After the attention of Parliament 
had been directed to the condition of 
the negroes for wpwands of seven 
years, by a continued series of dis- 
cussion, in which the opposite views 
of the Colonists and Anti-slavery 
Society were exhibited in striking 
contrast ; and after many concessions 
had been made, mont that of 
sanctioning an oflicial register of all 
negroes employed in the “W est In- 
dies, to which it may be remarked, 
the planters did not ‘obj ct, from a 
consciousness that, as far as they were 
concerned, the slave-trade had ceas- 
ed; and that no bemaeilon of ne- 
groes had been made for many years: 
and when a disposition generally 
prevailed, to receive, with certain 
qualifications, all the orders in coun- 
cil resolved upon at home, the Anti- 
slavery Society were in raptures, and 
anticipated that all their theories 
were about to be adopted, and that 
the Utopian happiness pictured forth 
by Wilberforce and others, was about 
to be realized. These infatuated men, 
therefore, recommenced their exer- 
tions with all the enthusiasm of per- 
sons who thought themselves upon 
the eve of attaining a favourite ob- 
ject. Thehorrors of the insurrection 
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in Barbadoes, in 1816, were forgot- 
ten, or studiously concealed. The 
text of the history of that event was 
interpolated, and glosses added to 
mislead the unwary. And the more 
recently attempted massacre of the 
white population in Demerary, in 
1823, got up under the assumed cloak 
of sanctity, by the Missionary Smith, 
for which crime he was most justly 
condemned to death, after a long, 
laborious, and painful investigation ; 
was brought forward by the factious 
opponents of the colonies, as a fur- 
ther reason for not, be it remem- 
bered, a progressive amelioration— 
but a total emancipation of the ne- 
groes ! 

This subject, however, would on 
the present occasion lead to too 
lengthened a digression, and involve 
other collateral notices which it is 
advisable to leave for another chap- 
ter. To return, therefore, to the more 
interesting subject of the first in- 
troduction of episcopal jurisdiction 
in the West Indies. Government, 
perceiving the clamour raised by the 
anti-colonial party daily gaining 
strength, and that no efforts were 
made onthe part ofthose most interest- 
ed to check the tide of popular fury, 
which was setting so strongly against 
them; resolved upon adopting a 
plan, which it was hoped would be 
acceptable > to all parties, and a pro- 
vision was accordingly voted by Par- 
liament, for the establishment of two 
bishoprics, with a certain number of 
chaplains attached to each, whose 
principal care should be to impart re- 
ligious and moral instruction to the 
black population, with strict injunc- 
tions at the same time to abstain 
from any interference whatever in 
the political governmentof the colony, 
wherein they might be located. 

This very arrangement, however, 
it would appear, by the renewed war- 
cry, ‘‘ delenda est Carthago!” which 
is raised by the anti-colonial Mo- 
hawks, has defeated the views of 
the enemies of West India prosperity. 
Their object, “ exceptis excipiendis,”’ 
never embraced the welfare of the 
negro, but was confined to a little 
ephemeral popularity. And they con- 
sequently, so far from being grati- 
fied, are annoyed at the good feeling 
displ. yed by the planter, and would 
impute to any cause but the right, 
the anxiety shewn to ameliorate the 
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condition of the slave as far as prac- 
tical observation considers safe. 

The arrival of the bishops in the 
West Indies was hailed by all par- 
ties with acclamation. Wherever 
they landed, they were received with 
almost royal honours, and in the es- 
tablishment of schools, and providing 
the means of religious instruction 
generally, their wishes were in many 
instances anticipated. What more 
could be desired? Did the anti-sla- 
very philanthropists expect a miracle 
would testify the truth of their rei- 
terated assertions? or did they hope 
that the negro population would 
make as much progress in civilization 
in a few weeks, as the white peasan- 
try of Great Britain had done in 
centuries? If this were expected, it 
must be confessed that much remains 
to be done. But if the opportunities 
now enjoyed by the slaves of at- 
tending public worship twice on 
every sabbath, and of receiving in- 
struction generally during that day of 
rest, both at the hands of the minis- 


ter and catechist, has been attended 
by those beneficial results, which the 
real friends of the slave looked for, 


and which no one dares deny has 
been the case; then are the slanders 
so spitefully contrived, and so indus- 
triously whispered throughout the 
kingdom, at once refuted, and the 
shameless traducers left, as they de- 
serve to be, by all honest and justly- 
thinking individuals, to the infamy 
they so richly merit, and the tortures 
of conscience, which cannot fail to 
rack the unsuccessful guilty. 

If any further light is required to 
guide the public in forming an accu- 
rate estimate of how far this state- 
ment is correct, let them once more 
consult the papers printed by order 
of Parliament, especially the returns 
annually transmitted to the dioce- 
sans, wherein a particular analysis 
of the state of each parish will be 
found, containing the number of the 
population, and extent of the parish, 
places of worship, and times and 
seasons at which the service of the 
church is performed ; facilities afford- 
ed by the resident proprietors, or 
their representatives to the respective 
clergy in the discharge of their duties 
—births,deaths, marriages, churching 
of women, visitation of the sick, ina 
word, all that is embraced in the com- 
prehensive duty of a parish-priest. 
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And if these details are read without 
prejudice, therecannot remaina doubt, 
that the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the negroes is attended to at 
least as much as that of the lower 
orders of Great Britain; and it will 
be further shown, that their opportu- 
nities and means of availing them- 
selves of the instruction of their mi- 
nisters are far greater than those af- 
forded to the labouring classes of Eu- 
rope, or indeed of any other portion 
of the world. And there can be no 
doubt, that more would be done by 
the proprietors, than they could in 
justice be called upon to effect, pro- 
vided the instruments appointed by 
Government to carry their design 
into practice, were selected with a 
little more judgment and attention to 
the state of society, and the long 
duration of the evils complained of. 
In a community, where for so many 
years the number of clergymen has 
been too small to attend to the spiri- 
tual wants of even a limited portion of 
the public; where even the offices and 
ceremonies of the church have been 
celebrated only at intervals; where 
the Sabbath has been a day of relax- 
ation, or rather of unmixed gaiety, 
instead of properly regulated devo- 
tion ; the appearance of a well-edu- 
cated and efficient body of clergy has 
not been at once able to eradicate all 
the old evils; but still great progress 
has been made. The churches are 
generally well attended, the congre- 
gation attentive, and the example of 
the master followed by the servant. 
The negroes not only crowd the 
churches, but frequent the Sunday- 
schools, and the children need not 
shrink from a comparison with those 
of similar institutions in the mother 
country. Infant baptism is _per- 
formed with the same regularity, and 
at the same age, as in England. The 
women almost invariably attend to 
be churched, And all, both young 
and old, shew the greatest anxiety to 
read, and are remarkably quick and 
intelligent in acquiring information 
at the hand of their instructors. 

It may be remarked that nothing 
has hitherto been said of marriage, 
which is justly considered the foun- 
dation stone of morality, and the first 
step to improvement in civilization. 
That theChristian institution of mar- 
riage was not attempted to be intro- 
duced among the slaves, has been a 
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charge against the planters, from the 
time of Mr. Wilberforce’s first at- 
tack, to the present day. But it may 
be asked, with regard to the former 
period, whether it was compatible 
with the duty of a minister of the 
established church to unite in matri- 
mony, according to the ritual, indivi- 
duals, who were not only ignorant 
of the nature of the obligation thus 
to be entered into, but were strangers, 
moreover, to the very name of Christ. 
And so difficult has it been found to 
instruct the old Africans, even in the 
rudiments of the English language, 
that to this day many are found to- 
tally incapable of holding a five mi- 
nutes conversation with a stranger. 

But if a reference be made to the 
returns of the last six years, it will 
be seen that the foundation on which 
this accusation has been erected, is 
no longer tenable. In no instance 
is marriage disallowed; and gene- 
rally the negroes are encouraged 
by their proprietors, to enter into 
that state. The anti-colonists appear 
to have forgotten, that the worst 
errors of the worst superstition were 
to be eradicated, before the catechu- 
men could, with propriety, be ad- 
mitted to a participation of the pri- 
vileges of the church, or before he 
could ever comprehend the nature of 
them. And it is utterly impossible 
for those, who have been from their 
cradles initiated in the principles of 
revealed religion, to conceive how 
truly the pagan negro may be said 
to have been sitting in the valley of 
the shadow of death; and how neces- 
sary it was, that a great light should 
shine upon him, before he became 
qualified to take the oath to live in 
obedience to the divine law. 

It is quite clear that the opinions 
broached upon this subject by the 
orators of the Anti-slavery Society, 
andtheirhireling preachers, aredrawn 
from obsolete statements ; or derived 
from assertions, fundamentally un- 
true. The eyes of these persons are 
wilfully closed to every authentic ac- 
count of the improved condition of 
the negro population. They never 
declaim upon the comforts which are 
enjoyed, or the care bestowed by 
the master upon his servant; or if 
by chance an allusion to the subject 
is inevitable, it is converted into a 
sarcasm, and compared to the atten- 
tion of one of their own immaculate 
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body to a favourite horse or dog. 
But if these gentlemen would con- 
descend to confine their researches 
to the history of the creoles, and the 
progress in morality and civilization 
which has taken place of late years, 
they surely would never venture to 
utter such barefaced falsehoods as are 
reported by the press, to have fallen 
from them, or having uttered them, 
to appear in the society of respect- 
able men! 

The next, and by far the most im- 
portant consideration, is the attend- 
ance of the negro at the Communion 
Table. On this point, reference is 
again requested to the returns of the 
diocesans. One fact, however, may 
be stated, namely, that the number 
of communicants is greater in re- 
spect to the population, than in most 
parishes in Great Britain; and that 
they are equally, if not better in- 
formed, upon the nature and intent 
of the institution of the sacrament. 
No person is admitted without strict 
examination ; which, in most parish- 
es, takes place every Sunday; and a 
knowledge ofthe Creed, Lord’s Prayer, 
Ten Commandments, and Church Ca- 
techism, is indispensable. Butenough, 
it is hoped, has already been said to 
counteract the tissue of artful misre- 
presentation with which the pub- 
lications of the Anti-slavery Society 
abound. The questions, whether 
Christianity and slavery are compa- 
tible, and the history of the first 
introduction of the negro population 
into the West Indies, are subjects far 
too important to be thus summarily 
discussed, and must consequently be 
reserved for a future consideration. 

Before concluding, however, it is 
most advisable to address a few words 
to the people of Great Britain, espe- 
cially that portion of them who have 
been misled by the quackery and ac- 
tive malignity of the committee of 
Aldermanbury, and its coadjutors. 
The plunder. of your countrymen 
in the West Indies is pronounced by 
those individuals a ‘“‘ sacred duty.” 
You are called upon, by public ad- 
vertisement, to lose no time in trans- 
mitting petitions to Parliament for 
the early and utter extinction cf co- 
lonial slavery; and this system is 
denounced as one of unqualified, con- 
summate, and deplorable atrocity. 
Before you lend your aid to these 
artful and designing men, it will be 
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wise to pause. Animmense popula- 
tion are at present in the enjoyment 
of far greater temporal comforts than 
the British peasant. Poverty and 
crime are scarcely known amongst 
them—at least crimes of a deep dye— 
but this body are termed slaves ! 

The justice of this term will, per- 
haps, be better understood by con- 
densing the observations ofa sensible 
writer on this very nice point. Sla- 
very, strictly construed, appears to 
include neithersecurity of lifenor pro- 
perty, both being dependent on the 
will, the irresponsible will, of another, 
who is the master. If this be the 
true definition of slavery, an amelio- 
rated state, is that by which is meant 
** compulsory labour, with protec- 
tion of life, and of the surplus of that 
labour, which alone can constitute 
property.” Such a state should be 
called not slavery, but servitude or 
vassalage. In his native country the 
African is a slave, not a vassal; be- 
cause his master may sacrifice him to 
the manes of his prince or his chief, 
or in the celebration of some national 
custom. In the West Indies he is, in the 
strict sense of the word, a vassal, be- 
cause, though his services are constant- 
ly due to his master, whose powerover 
him is restrained by local authority, 
yet his life is in the hands of the law; 
and not only his life, but whatever 
property he can acquire. Englishmen 
of the present day cannot be induced 
to look upon the villeins of their fore- 
fathers as slaves; they were servants 
or vassals of a low or subordinate 
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rank; and in the custom of those 
times, received protection in right of 
the services performed. They were 
the subjects, however inferior, of the 
same monarch, and were of the same 
origin as their more wealthy country- 
men. The distinction was one of bar- 
barous custom, not of physical infe- 
riority ; one of situation, not of pre- 
scription. At this day is not im- 
pressment a remnant of villeinage? 
But does any one dare to call a Bri- 
tish sailor a slave? Yet that it isa 
compulsory servitude, however glo- 
rious and advantageous to the coun- 
try, no one can deny. 

From this it is obvious, that though 
slavery includes servitude, servitude 
does not imply slavery, strictly con- 
sidered. In the passionate love of 
liberty, by which Britons are distin- 
guished, they are accustomed to ap- 
ply the epithet of slavery to the least 
restraint of free will, and to overlook 
the many ties of mutual dependence 
which unite every community. The 
miner, the collier, the blacksmith, 
the agricultural and manufacturing 
labourer ; these, and many others, 
perform an infinitely greater degree 
of labour, and are far worse recom- 
pensed than the West Indian negro ; 
and though they are not forced to it 
by the will of a master, they are 
bound by a tenure equally obstinate, 
“‘ the wants of nature,” and failing to 
supply these wants, they become crimi- 
nal in the eye of the law, and subject to 
much severer punishment than a planta- 
tion labourer ! ! ! 


SONNET TO URANIA. 


BY J. A. HERAUD. 


Hart! muse of Mitton! bright Urania! 

Who dwelt with Wisdom ere the mountains were— 
And since of Worpswort#, that enraptured seer, 
Yet simple as a child—severe his lay 


As age, yet meek as infancy. 


The day, 


The glorious sun, and the whole hemisphere 


Of night, moon and all stars are thine. 


Away, 


All meaner descants !—those of thine we hear 
Are sacred and divine, e’en as thou art ; 
The descants of angelic essences, 


Of heavenly intelligence. 


My heart 


Heaves towards thy voice! My spirit fain would part 
From this gross world, to be with thee, and guess 
Of Past and Future, Pain and Happiness ! 
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DILLON’S SERMON ON BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


** And if you will come to Bartlemy fair, 
I'll give you a fig for a fairing.” 


Tue Reverend Mr. Dillon is already 
advantageously known in our litera- 
ture as the historiographer of the pro- 
gress of Mr. Alderman Venables to 
Oxford, during the mayoralty of that 
illustrious functionary. Few works, 
in our memory, made so decided a 
sensation as that eminent history. It 
was, indeed, written in a style worthy 
of making it a xryua es aesx—a work 
to go down to our last posterity, 


“ A thing of beauty, is a thing for ever— 
Its glory still increases—it will never” — 


sink into obscurity, or something to 
the same effect, as the late Mr. John 
Keats poetically phrases it, in the 
commencement of his Endymion. As 
the Reverend Mr. Dillon’s Opus Mag- 
num is a thing of beauty, 


** An endless fountain of eternal drink 

Pouring upon us from the heaven’s 

brink,” 
(to quote again the great John Keats,) 
it will go on flowing, like a shining 
river, in endless beauty, till books 
shall be no more. 

Let it not be understood, that in 
quoting the last distich, we mean to 
insinuate that Mr. Dillon’s book was 
merely a fountain of drink. He who 
should consider it in that capacity, 
would grievously miss one of its 
grand objects. Drink, no doubt, 
abounds, but by no means to the ex- 
clusion of eating; it is, as becomes 
a Lord Mayor, a culinary progress. 
The great Chief Magistrate of Lon- 
don is let loose upon the provinces, 
and he eats his way to Oxford, 
through Oxford, and back again from 
Oxford. The Reverend Mr. Dillon’s 
book is a record of the feats of the 
jaw-bone—we shall not speak so 
lightly and irreverently as to insi- 
nuate that the jaw-bone, which is 
the hero of Mr. Dillon’s narrative, 
was in any degree related to that 
which, in the hands of Samson, did 
such execution, when 
** A thousand warriors fell, the flower of 

Palestine.” 
The person who is fresh from Mr. 
Dillon’s pages, will not venture upon 
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a jest so unseemingly. The perusal 
of his progress fits the soul for sober 
and substantial thoughts—excludes 
all ideas of the light and frivolous, 
and as, after walking in the echoing 
aisles of a Gothic cathedral, or sur- 
veying its buttress and buttress al- 
ternately tipped with ivory and ebon, 
beneath the beams of the calm moon- 
light, the mind feels itself naturally 
disposed to pensive musings; so, 
after reading the work of Mr. Dillon, 
after listening to his grave and moral 
descriptions of the doings of the 
Lord of London, we must be sen- 
sible that nothing can be more wrong 
and contemptible than talking with 
useless or ribald tongue of the beauty 
of breakfast, the loveliness of lunch, 
the dignity of dinner, or the serenity 
of supper. The style is harmoniously 
adapted to the business in hand—it 
is solid as plumpudding, and as 
grave as a mustard-pot. 

The very beginning of his book is 
struck in the grave key, which pre- 
dominates throughout. The dawn of 
the important morning, which is to 
be henceforward marked with a white 
stone, indicating the honour paid it 
by the Venablian journey, was im- 
portant as that which ushers the 
tragedy of Cato. At the august door 
of the Mansion-house, at the hour of 
eight, stood the magisterial coach, 
grand as gingerbread, and its four 
magnificent horses, ‘‘ looking solemn 
and composed as if they felt the im- 
portance “of their approaching mis- 
sion.” On the box, glorious and gold- 
en, in all the weight of wig, sate the 
coachman, almost as wise and stately 
in countenance as the horses them- 
selves. Pouring forth, at last, came 
the lord mayor, the lady mayoress, 
the fair daughters of the house, 
‘the chaplain, dogs, and all.” Down 
Cheapside they proceeded, (after, 
however, the butler, the housekeeper, 
and other important members of the 
domestic cabinet had been admonish- 
ed by their lord to a due administra- 
tion of the household, in the absence 
of the premier,) ‘ not in a rapid or 
undignified pace, but in that calm 
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and equable movement which so 
well consorted with the dignity of 
the burthen.” 

But why go on—why, tell all they 
ate and drank—how often they 
lunched and re-lunched—how many 
dinners prefatory, and suppers post- 
script they devoured? We cannot 
reprint the book. It would be too 
much to tell how in Oxford, Kyd 
lectured them upon the use of the 
grinders and eye-teeth—the theory 
of mastication—the process of di- 
gestion—the corporation all the time 
wondering like Jourdain in the Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, that they should 
have digested all their lives without 
knowing it; how the same professor 
explained the impropriety of having 
the eye in the palm of the hand, 
“‘ where, though in many respects 
convenient, it would impede the 
action of carving, and be liable to con- 
tinual offuscation from the unctuous- 
ness of turtle, or total blindness from 
the casual sprinklings of the pungent 
pepper.” Kyd’s lecture was indeed 
admirable, and not to be surpassed 
by any thing in Tom Brown: and 
what think you, good reader, was the 
only curiosity he showed the Lord 
Mayor and the Lord Mayor’s chap- 
lain?—the stomach of a turtle !—Kyd 
is a rogue. 

Nor shall we pursue the chaplain 
in his antiquarian and compotatory 
researches after gridiron and flagons 
—his discussions upon beefsteak, and 
his judicious dissertations upon ale. 
During the visit he appears to have 
been in a glorious state of mental 
felicity. T hey had seven meals a day, 
not counting breakfast, and keeping 
silence upon that second supper, 
which ill-disposed waiters in taverns 
call ‘* The Devil’s Twist.” Glorious 
did he look upon the grand occasion of 
grace, which it was conceded to him 
to pronounce, in honour of his high 
office, as chaplain of London’s only 
Mayor. The doctors of divinity were 
dumb—the heads of houses ‘them- 
selves sunk into silence—bachelors 
of laws, masters of arts, all the great 
hoods held their peace, and Dillon 
rose to the blessing. ‘‘ As I looked 
down the table,” says the historio- 
grapher, ‘‘ on rising to pronounce 


grace, when I beheld the covers lifted — 


* There is not a copy in the British Museum—pox. 
Ep. F. M. 
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off the dishes, I felt that my eyes 
never rested upon any sight so glo- 
rious: awestruck therefore by the 
plate and the company, and con- 
scious of my comparative insignifi- 
cance in the presence of such doctors 
and such dishes, it is not to be won- 
dered at that I uttered the grace ina 
confused and hurried manner ; but 
those only who have been placed in 
such trying situations can appreciate 
my feelings.”—T[p. 67.] It was no 
doubt a sublime crisis. 

Pass we also the voyage home— 
how they dined here and drank there 
—how they cracked a bottle at 
Staines, and got through a reel at 
Twickenham—how one poetical al- 
derman quoted Sir Thomas Denham 
—and another—oh! my prophetic 
soul—Robert Waithman, criticized 
the drapery of the Princess Charlotte 
in the monument at Windsor. It 
would be impossible we repeat, in 
the short space of our Magazine, 
not stretching to more than eight 
sheets octavo, to do justice to the ma- 
nifold merits of the ‘‘ Progress,” and 
indeed the author himself, and the 
hero Venables, appear to be of the 
same opinion with respect to their 
glorious composition, that Alexander 
the Great was with respect to the 
works of Aristotle. In plain English, 
they, upon due consideration, thought 
it had made too deep an impression 
on the public mind to allow it to be 
any longer in the hands of the vulgar, 
and therefore they have bought up 
all the copies so industriously,* that 
any which may now steal into the 
market are sold for five guineas.— 
Rare compliment to contemporary 
genius! You can buy a Waverley 
novel for five shillings—Dillon com- 
mands as many pounds! 

This year, our author has again 
published a work upon a festive sub- 
ject. As his former great book was 
upon the voyage of a lord mayor, so 
his present inimitable production re- 
gards the fair of Saint Bartholomew. 
We do not, however, find precisely 
the same spirit in both these com- 
positions. The eternal eating and 
drinking of Lord Venables and his 
company—the hecatombs of food, 
the tons of drink, consumed in Cheap- 
side, Kensiagton, Hammersmith, 


We searched it in vain. — 
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Hounslow, Windsor, Oxford, and 
back again—the various repletions of 
all concerned—the intense feeding, 
the diversified drinking, are all in 
the “‘ Progress’’ set down, as matters 
worthy of eternal fame. Since his 
loss of the chaplaincy, he has be- 
come more severe and ascetic, and 
the fair of Saint Bartholomew rises 
before his eyes with an enormity 
that scarcely gives him breath for 
utterance. The extracts we are about 
to make, are from a Sermon, which 
the Gormandizing Tourist has just 
published.* 

Dillon, opening his mouth as wide- 
ly as he ever did, on the immortal 
tour, to gulp down a ladle of turtle, 
thus commences : 

“‘ The office of the Christian Priesthood 
requires the man who bears it, not only to 
preside over the spiritual concerns of the 
people committed to his charge ; to open 
to them the Holy Scriptures ; to guide and 
go before them in heavenly things; but he 
is also required to watch for souls, as one 
who must give account; to be as a senti- 
nel at his providentially appointed station ; 
to look out for every opportunity of doing 
good to the souls of his people; to give 
notice of the approach of an enemy, and to 
awaken those who are sleeping securely, 
when danger is at hand. In discharging 
this part of his office, indeed, he has often 
to perform a most unpleasant duty; he has 
to speak many unwelcome truths ; and will 
even incur sometimes the hazard of offend- 
ing those whom he sincerely loves, and 
would anxiously endeavour to please. But, 
if he do less than this, he cannot be said to 
watch for souls.” 


To go to corporation parties is 
very good and excellent—to mortify 
with mayors, and abstain with al- 
dermen, a pious and meritorious act. 
But to go to Bartholomew fair !— 
Hear Dillon the Devourer : 


“« There is an annual exhibition of folly 
and iniquity in this great City, which does 
injury to thousands. That exhibition, as 
every one but too well knows, is now at 
hand ; and most affectionately do I advise 
every one, without exception, to avoid it, 
pass not by it, but turn from it, and pass 
away. 

“ For, though instituted originally it 
may be simply as an annual meeting of 
buyers and sellers at a time of traffic more 
frequented than a market, it has long de- 
generated into one of the lowest and loosest 
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scenes of profligacy and riot that can be 
imagined. 

“ And yet I am of opinion, that multi- 
tudes who visit this scene of depravity, do 
so in utter ignorance of what they are pro- 
moting. They have never considered— 
nay, they do not know, half the amount of 
evil which this fair heaps upon society.— 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to lift up, 
in some degree, the veil which covers its 
abominations. But the whole cannot be 
unfolded: because it is not lawful to speak 
of those things which are done at them in 
secret; because the virtuous ear must not 
be contaminated by minute details of licen- 
tiousness and impurity. If, however, the 
works of the flesh are declared in Scripture 
to be these—adultery, fornication, unclean- 
ness, lasciviousness,—envyings, drunken- 
ness, revellings, and SUCH LIKE; and if 
these are the things which will certainly 
shut men out of the kingdom of heaven— 
then I must tell you, brethren, that these 
and such like, are practised to an extent at 
this season which is truly appalling.” 


Well—we were going to be angry, 
but shall not. We must ask, however, 
how Dillon knows all the recesses of 
the fair so intimately? He admits 
that the multitude know nothing 
about it—we assure him that ‘‘ good 
society” knows nothing about it—it 
follows, therefore, that a man must 
be of a particular class and species 
to understand the villainy of Bartho- 
lomew fair. It seems that it is a mys- 
tery into which none but the initiat- 
ed can be admitted. What is hidden 
behind the curtain, which none but 
those entered apprentices can see, is 
of a dreadful nature. The whole 
(which Dillon has of course looked 
upon,) cannot be uncovered—he does 
not feel it convenient to tell us every- 
thing that he has known to be done 
in private at Smithfield—he feels a 
scruple against letting loose upon the 
courteous ear the details of all the 
licentiousness and impurity which 
are going on at the fair. 

Very well.— Mr. Dillon knows 
those details. How did he come by 
that knowledge? We scout confes- 
sion (thank Heaven!) in our church, 
and Dillon must have gone down in 
propriorum personibus, (as Beggar- 
man Clarkson, the turned off Sunday 
Timer, would say,) to find it out. 
He never, we are certain, would have 


* A Sermon on the Evils of Fairs in general, and of Bartholomew Fair in particular. 


Preached at Charlotte Chapel, Pimlico, on Sunday, August 22, 1830. 
R. C. Dillon, M. A., Minister of the Chapel, &c. 


By the Rev. 


London, 1830. Cochran. 
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so damned any man’s soul, by sending 
him to sin, in order to inform; and 
being there, how could he discover 
«* the whole that cannot be unfolded,” 
unless he had himself unfolded that 
whole? Like Curtius, for the sake of 
his country, he has leapt into a bot- 
tomless gulf. We shall not take 
upon us to say whether the array of 
vices alleged against Bartholomew 
fair have any existence, because we 
never were there in our lives; but 
we suppose that the Reverend Mr. 
Dillon would not say that adultery, 
fornication, lasciviousness, unclean- 
ness, drunkenness, &c. &c. prevailed 
there, unless he had good reasons 
for knowing—and those personal 
reasons—that he spoke the truth. 
Here follows a story lamentable to 
relate, extracted from the authentic 
records of the penny-a-liners. 


“‘ I remember reading in the public pa- 
pers [why public ?] some time ago, a most 
affecting account of the death of a young 
woman, who had unhappily been led astray 
by the error of the wicked at one of these 
detestable seasons. The circumstances of 
her death I will briefly relate to you, in the 
very words of the evidence that was given 
on the Coroner’s inquest. ‘She died in 
consequence of being exposed all night 
without shelter, or the means of procuring 
a lodging. She applied the night before 
to a woman who keeps a lodging-house, 
and after a short parley, was admitted, 
taken up toa backward garret, and, ac- 
cording to the custom of the house, locked 
in. On being called up the next morning, 
the landlady found her very ill, and gave 
her leave to remain a little longer—she 
was again called up, and went down stairs 
—she looked exceedingly pale, and having 
had nothing to eat, the landlady gave her 
a piece of bread and butter and a glass of 
spirits—for which she returned her thanks, 
and left the house—but never returned. 
At a late hour the next night, she was 
found by a watchman sitting down on the 
pavement opposite. He desired her to 
‘move on;’ but finding that she was un- 
able to walk, or even to stand upon her 
feet, he procured assistance, and she was 
conveyed to the watch-house. Appearing 
to get worse and worse, she was thence 
taken to the work-house. The House- 
surgeon was called up, and attended im- 
mediately. But the poor creature was 
found to be dead and cold. Her name 
was discovered by some duplicates found 
upon her person ; and, from subsequent in- 
quiries, it was ascertained, that her father 
had been an opulent farmer, but was re- 
duced in circumstances: that she was an 
only child, and brought up entirely at home 
in all the simplicity of a country life. The 
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narrow fortunes of her father obliging her 
to seek the means of her own support, she 
came to London, to a situation that had 
been previously obtained for her. The 
misguided kindness of her mistress gave 
her permission to accompany a young man 
to this fair—he turned out to be one of 
those faithless wretches, who crowd around 
innocence and beauty, with professions and 
flatteries, and with no other hope than for 
some opportunity to beguile and destroy— 
and there was this poor girl smitten by 
one of those dreadful, but not infrequent, 
strokes of calamity, which scathe and 
scorch the soul; penetrate to the vital seat 
of happiness ; and blast it, never again to 
put forth bud, or blossom. 

‘“ The particulars of her after-story may 
be easily conjectured. She returned to her 
place no more. The arms of her betrayer 
were no longer open to receive her. She 
wandered away not knowing whither ; un- 
acquainted with the usual expedients of 
misery; afraid to meet an eye that had 
seen her before ; and seeking, like the poor 
stricken deer, to weep in loneliness and si- 
lence ; and brood over the barbed arrow 
that rankled in her soul. Her sufferings 
were, however, as short as they were se- 
vere. ‘ Dry sorrow soon drank up her 
blood.’ Finding no means of support when 
the money failed, which the sale of some of 
the clothes in which she had left her place 
had produced, her enfeebled frame, shi- 
vering with cold, and wasted with hunger, 
fell, at length, a victim to her miseries.” 


From internal evidence we should 
think, that the story of the anony- 
mous damsel was written by the Re- 
verend Historian of the Gormandizing 
Progress himself, for those authentic 
works, the public papers, and the 
threehalfpenny proceeds therefrom 
drawn by him with due industry. The 
pathos is of the real and genuine pen- 
ny-a-line description. Did it never oc- 
cur to Dillon, that the lapse of the lady 
might as well have taken place ina 
chapel as a fair? that any place where 
a collection of men and women is 
casually brought together, some- 
thing like what he deplores as the ex- 
clusive characteristic of Bartholomew 
fair-meetings may occur? and that, 
it once having occurred, all the la- 
mentable consequences may follow? 
Would Dillon preach against the as- 
sembling of persons to see the Lord 
Mayor’s progress? Not he!—The 
Lord Mayor is a great man—an illus- 
trious peer; but the Bartholomew 
fairians are plebeians ! 

A grand burst of cant concludes, of 
which we must say that it proves 
nothing but the assumption of Mr. 
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Dillon, in dogmatically deciding that 
the middle ranks have no right to di- 
version. At all events, the ground is 
debatable : he might 


“ Leave all men to their own opinions,” 


and state his conviction with some- 
thing of modesty. But, no—he breaks 
forth as follows: 

“ Oh, let me then earnestly beseech you 
to lay these things to heart! J speak as to 
wise men: judge ye what I say. And if I 
speak strongly on this subject, it is because 
I feel intensely its importance. A fondness 
for amusement seems to be increasing in 
the present day. And especially do I grieve 
to see it gaining so much ground amongst 
the middle classes of society, which never 
were affected with the love of a dissipating 
life till the present age. Domestic industry 
and economy—the qualities distinguished 
by the homely titles of thriftiness and good 
housewifery—were always, till these times 
of ours, deemed honourable. Now, how- 
ever, they are in a great degree neglected 
and discarded ; and, in their place, there has 
succeeded, a passionate love of show with- 
out substance ; a never-ceasing attention to 
dress and decoration; and an insatiable 
hunger and thirst after diversions public 
and private. 

“ 1 wish I could think otherwise. But I 
am much afraid that many, many parents 
in this neighbourhood, in the metropolis, 
and throughout the country, are making 
most desperate mistakes on these very 
points ; and this, because they regulate the 
education of their children rather by pro- 
prieties than by principles. Religion, indeed, 
is made a part of their instructions ; it takes 
its turn with the usual accomplishments ; 
although, in the degree of earnestness with 
which it is inculeated and attended to, it 
bears about the same proportion as minutes 
bear to hours. They allow their children to 
take the Bible as their study, but they 
never tell them thatit is to be their unerring 
standard. The consequence ofall thisis, that, 
having carried the religious education of 
their offspring thus far, they forbear to carry 
it any farther. And though they would 
mourn most deeply over it as a family trial 
of exceeding heaviness should any child of 
theirs become the victim of a life of dissi- 
pation,—though the father would grow 
heartless and melancholy, and the mother 
be as one refusing to be comforted,—they 
are yet willing to tolerate a certain degree 
of gaiety, and allow their children to go 
certain lengths in the paths of pleasure. 
And instead of deciding the question of 
card-tables, theatres, and fairs, and such 
other vapid sources of amusement, on the 
alternative of a happy or a wretched eter- 
nity, they are quite contented to let their 
children conform at least a little to this 
world’s customs; and will plead, as their 
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apology for this, the necessity of doing as 
others do; the dread of singularity ; and 
the vanity of opposing your judgment to the 
judge nt of friends and acquaintance ; and 
that if they were to enjoin upon their chil- 
dren decidedly religious habits, they must 
surrender all their prospects of advance- 
ment in life, and withdraw them at once 
and entirely out of the world. 

“ Now there is something in this parental 
reasoning which will draw the concurrence 
of a thousand and a thousand fathers; and 
yet, brethren, I FEEL myself bound to pro- 
test most vehemently against it.” 


“ T reet!”’—Pooh! 

We shall not waste many more sen- 
tences. Poor persons are not to go to 
Bartholomew fair, or other “‘ vapid” 
sources of amusement. Poor people 
are not to tolerate cards, &c. &c. But 
Lord Venables is to go up or down 
the Thames, eating, drinking, jocu- 
lating, and carousing with his chap- 
lain, and the chaplain is to publish a 
book describing all they guzzled and 
guttled, as matter of great wonder- 
ment! 

Hear the conclusion. 

“ But if only one giddy and inconside- 
rate youth shall be induced to change from 
henceforth his way of life—if the sight of 
the many wrecks of youthful promise, which 
are scattered all around, shall determine 
him to stop, while to stop is in his power— 
if only one poor servant-girl shall take warn- 
ing from these our pastoral admonitions, 
and learn, at a lesser price than the cost of 
her own experience, how awfully rapid is 
the transition from deluded virtue to hope- 
less wretchedness—if what I have said this 
day shall be the means of preventing only 
one poor mother’s heart from being broken 
and dashed to pieces—then this feeble at- 
tempt to save them will not have been made 
entirely in vain.” 

Precisely the same conclusion that he 
put to the Gormandizing Tour. 

If only one giddy and incorsiderate 
youth thinks thissermonany thing but 
a tissue of stuff from the beginning to 
the end—if he thinks that any body 
will fancy that, by publishing it, the 
author intended any thing but puffing 
himself—if he dreams, that when the 
Reverend Mr. R.C. Dillon presented 
his book the other day to the King, 
that the Reverend R. C. Dillon had 
any other view but that of promoting 
the grand cause of humbug—that 
thinker is dee ply deceived—and “then 
this feeble attempt” to expose stupi- 
dity ‘‘ will have been made entirely in 
vain.” 
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GALT’S LIFE OF BYRON.* 


A wEEKLY paper, called the Athe- 
neum, has thought proper to attack 
Mr. Galt very violently for this Life 
of Byron. Now against a fair attack 
in an open field we have not the 
slightest objection : indeed, we love, 
as well as any one, a regular sparring 
match, or a small sword pass, or 
even the combustion of duelling pis- 
tols, provided always that each party 
has extended to him equal terms of 
advantage. But we abominate all 
ambush work, all hole and corner di- 
version—all fighting under the shel- 
ter of screens or preserving parapets, 
where your malicious gentleman may 
deliberately, and in chuckling glee, 
poke his long and murderous barrel 
through his tiny loop-hole, take a 
dead aim at his adversary’s person, 
and give him his everlasting quietus 
with something worse than a “ bare 
bodkin’’—to wit, a good round bullet, 
sufficiently heavy to make a flaw in 
the thickest skull in christendom. 
Something after this fashion is the 
manner of the Atheneum’s proceed- 
ings. It stands on the vantage 
ground. It can make its regular 
attacks against a bookseller, using 
with impunity the power which every 
journal must possess; and the par- 
ties attacked can do nothing in their 
self-defence. What grounds of com- 
plaint Messrs. Colburn and Bentley 
may have given the right worship- 
ful worthies of this smartly-written 
hebdomadal, we know not; but it is 
evident that something of this sort 
must have happened, for as regularly 
as a book issues from the house of 
the booksellers in New Burlington- 
street, so surely is it made a subject of 
attack in the pages of the Atheneum. 
This, however, if we may be allowed 
the expression of an honest opinion, 
is a dangerous course for the adoption 
of the managers of this respectable 
periodical. Uniform censure or uni- 
form praise is equally injudicious, and 
will in the end recoil in deepest dis- 
appointment on the authors. Some 
little discrimination, therefore, in 


their use is absolutely necessary. 
Heaven knows, that towards these 
gentlemen of New Burlington-street 
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we have not ourselves been over spar- 
ing or merciful ; but then our cruelty 
has not been of a sweeping cha- 
racter. There is much to find fault 
with in their conduct ; and when re- 
prehension is necessary, let it be 
meted out in fullest measure. Surely, 
however, every day of a man’s life 
is not remarkable, in an equal de- 
gree, for its dark spots of culpability ; 
and, aware of this truth, we have 
behaved accordingly to Messrs. Col- 
burn and Bentley. A truly kind 
father will punish his child, when ex- 
postulation and reproof are unavail- 
ing; and, in the utmost love towards 
the individuals in question we have, 
without doubt, and we flatter our- 
selves, pretty effectually, cut their 
tawdry fashionable novels, and milk 
and water biographies of swindlers, 
vagabonds, and Paul Cliffords, into 
atoms. But there our animosity has 
begun and ended ; for as soon as they 
produced a wholesome publication, 
we proved ourselves right glad of the 
opportunity of uttering our laudatory 
opinion, and effecting the sale of the 
work even to a third and fourth— 
nay, why should we hide our worth 
and good offices under a bushel ?— 
even to a sixtieth edition. To the 
Atheneum, therefore, we say, go and 
do thou likewise—so shall thy merits 
be acknowledged of all men, and so 
shalt thou put the golden guineas in 
thy pocket by an increased circulation 
of thy weekly prolusions. 

Many volumes have been doubt- 
lessly written on Lord Byron’s bio- 
graphy ; but the problem of his life 
has escaped an appropriate solution. 
Captain Medwin was too much of a 
man of fashion, and Anacreon Moore 
too much a lover of praise and pud- 
ding, and too fond of the crumbs that 
fall from the rich man’s table ; Galig- 
nani’s editor too much of an igno- 
ramus,f and Leigh Hunt too much 
of a vulgar and conceited cockney. 
Dr. Kennedy, as we proved in one of 
our late Numbers, was a weak headed 
Evangelical, though a well-intention- 
edtwaddler. Something further was 
therefore required for Lord Byron’s 
biography—not in the shape of do- 


¢ Galignani’s edition, nevertheless, is, perhaps, the most beautiful of all the editions 
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cuments for fixing dates, scandalous 
anecdotes, or a greater number of 
facts than those already elucidated— 
but their proper application towards 
unravelling the mystery of the man’s 
life. Some person was required, who, 
fixing in the spirit of metallic di- 
viners his wondrous wand in the 
ground, might first discover the pre- 
cise spot where the treasure lay con- 
cealed ; and afterwards, by hard ma- 
nual labour, not only give the inspec- 
tion of that treasure to the eyes of 
curiosity, so that its nature, quali- 
ty, and value might be ascertained, 
but raise it from its hole of conceal- 
ment, and generously lavish it on pur- 
poses of utility. We wanted a full 
development of the poet’s character 
—a metaphysical analysis of his men- 
tal qualities, his idiosyncratic com- 
plexion. How did one feeling act 
upon another—what was his secret 
source of action—his relations of 
thought—his moral worth. What 
was the employment of the “ little 
brief authority” which the circum- 
stances of life gave into his steward- 
ship; and whence proceeded those 
** fantastic tricks’’ which he has been 
reputed to have played “ before high 
Heaven!”’ How, in short, the world 
acted upon him, and how he acted 
upon the world. In the elucidation 
of these questions, lies the pith and 
marrow of true biography. But the 
task is seldom possible—always dif- 
ficult—and to say that a man has 
failed in its accomplishment, is to 
transfer an old truism into other 
words—that man is a blind creature, 
and his powers are circumscribed. 
The lives of few men deserve such 
an investigation, and few biographers 
are able to cope, in however limited 
a degree, with the extreme difficulties 
of the task. But Byron was one of 
those individuals who, whether for 
good or for evil, have not lived in 
vain. His existence is in the most 
eminent degree, destined to point a 
moral and adorn a tale. The exam- 
ple of Napoleon, it may be said, can- 
not apply to the peasant: the ex- 
ample of Jack Cade, and Masaniello, 
to crowned princes and aristocrats : 
Rienzi was moulded by the peculiar 
circumstances of Rome: Robespierre 
and Marat were reptiles engendered 
from the slime of the inundating wa- 
ters of revolution ; and D’Esprémenil 
and Mirabeau belong to times which 
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can haye no reference to this country. 
This mode of reasoning, however, 
cannot hold with Byron, or men of 
intellectual expansion. Every man’s 
moral condition depends on his men- 
tal cultivation, and the sins of the 
person who applies his intellectual 
vigour in the furtherance of evil, or 
allows that intellectual vigour to 
waste away in indolence, are upon 
his own head; anda severe reckoning 
for its misapplication or nonapplica- 
tion will be exacted of him, by an 
indignant posterity. Byron was 
born in a peaceful society, was reared 
in comparative competence; for the 
mother, by thrift, contrived to cut 
down all wants to the means of sup-. 
ply. He had the chance of a liberal 
education, he moved precisely in that 
very sphere where his every action 
would become notable, where evil 
example would spread far and wide 
its pernicious and Upas influences; 
where virtuous practices would have 
multiplied around him blessings in 
an hundred, nay a thousand fold 
degree. He was the artificer of his 
own fame and earthly destiny. Placed 
in the world, he disdained to exa- 
mine into its essential formation, 
being satisfied to consider himself as 
the centre of all motion. He forgot 
that such a principle as that of 
attraction is infused throughout the 
universe; and that he must pay ac- 
cordance to its laws. Onthecontrary, 
he was arrogant enough to wish that 
all the influences of society should 
pay obedience to his mandates.— 
Such a person is really a subject for 
enquiry, for in him the oddest con- 
trarieties were mingled, and he stood 
before the world a remarkable in- 
stance of an imperfect man. It may 
be truly said of him, 

“ What Venus twined, the bearer of glad 

fortune, 
The sullen orb of Mars soon tears to pieces !’’ 


His course was one of undeviating 
waywardness; and if, as Schiller has 
it, the poet is not only the citizen of 
his country, but of his age, it will 
come to pass, that his actions will 
long continue the theme of examina- 
tion and reflection : 

“ Und sein Sold 

Muss dem Soldaten werden, darnach 

heisst er.” 


Mr. Galt, notwithstanding all dif- 
ficulties and obstacles, has attempted 
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a life of the noble poet, and with con- 
siderable success : ‘‘ His endeavour,”’ 
as he says, ‘‘ has been to give a ge- 
neral view of the intellectual charac- 
ter of Lord Byron.” To this task he 
proceeded in due diligence and ho- 
nest intention, and the result has been 
a valuable literary production. The 
nature of the publication would not 
allow of deep philosophical research. 
This, however, was very fortunate for 
the writer. He is a shrewd observer 
of manners, and has a quick eye for 
the unravelling of character; quali- 
ties which he has shewn forth to the 
greatest advantage in his various no- 
vels, and which he has, with infinite 
tact and acuteness, brought to bear 
on the subject of his biographical 
sketch. The science of metaphysics, 
however, he is unable thoroughly to 
grasp. Indeed, few men can do so, 
who move in the every-day bustle of 
the world. No wonder, then, that in 
this respect Mr. Galt has undergone 
somewhat of a failure. The conse- 
quence of this partial failure is appa- 
rent in the language which, in his at- 
tempts at abstruse disquisition, be- 
comes confused ; in one or two places 
it is unintelligible. This was a capi- 
tal point of attack for the set of petty 
and currish critics, whose choicest 
food is gathered from the garbage of 
their neighbours’ misfortunes. We 
would, however, ask this small fry of 
literature, if Mr. Galt be the only per- 
son who exhibits spots and blotches 
in his work? We would ask, if the 
same complaint would not lie against 
names of even higher pretensions than 
that of the gentleman in question? 
Has not the great prince of poets him- 
self been accused of taking his occa- 
sional snatches of slumber? an ex- 
ample which all poets and writers, 
** from time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary,” 
have been too wont to imitate. Then 
why should Mr. Galt be singled out 
as a fit victim to be hunted down for 
his partial defects, to the infinite 
amusement of his critics? We might 
have suffered this volume to pass us 
without much comment, had it not 
been for the undeserved severity with 
which the author has been handled. 
As it is, we take up the cudgels in his 
defence ; not, however, with any in- 
tention of awarding to him praise 
which his labours do not deserve. 
We shall examine the work in all 
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candour, and give an honest opinion 
of its merits; and as for his indiscri- 
minate and injudicious critics, let Mr, 
Galt satisfy himself by addressing 
them in the cautionary words of the 
Rosemary to the Sow: 


“Sus, apage; haud tibi spiro.” 


The family of Byron came in with 
the Conquest, under the names of Bu- 
ron and Biron; and, in the reign of 
Henry II., they first called themselves 
De Byron and Byron. 


“ Although,” says Mr. Galt, “ for up- 
wards of seven hundred years distinguish- 
ed for the extent of their possessions, it 
does not appear, that before the time of 
Charles I., they ranked very highly among 
the heroic families of the kingdom. 

“ Erneis and Ralph were the compa- 
nions of the Conqueror; but antiquaries 
and genealogists have not determined in 
what relation they stood to each other. 
Erneis, who appears to have been the 
most considerable personage of the two, 
held numerous manors in the counties of 
York and Lincoln. In the Domesday 
Book, Ralph, the direct ancestor of the 
poet, ranks high among the tenants of the 
crown, in Notts and Derbyshire; in the 
latter county he resided at Horestan Castle, 
from which he took his title. One of the 
Lords of Horestan was an hostage for the 
payment of the ransom of Richard Coeur 
de Lion; and in the time of Edward L., 
the possessions of his descendants were 
augmented by the addition of the lands of 
Rochdale, in Lancashire. On what ac- 
count this new grant was given has not 
been ascertained; nor is it of importance 
that it should be. 

“ In the wars of the three Edwards, the 
de Byrons appeared with some disiinction ; 
and they were alse noted in the time of 
Henry V. Sir John Byron joined Henry 
VII. on his landing at Milford, and fought 
gallantly at the battle of Bosworth, against 
Richard III.; for which he was afterwards 
appointed constable of Nottingham Castle, 
and warden of Sherwood Forest. At his 
death, in 1488, he was succeeded by Sir 
Nicholas, his brother, who, at the marriage 
of Arthur, Prince of Wales, in 1501, was 
made one of the Knights of the Bath. 

‘“‘ Sir Nicholas died in 1540, leaving an 
only son, Sir John Byron, whom Henry 
VIII. made Steward of Manchester and 
Rochdale, and Lieutenant of the Forest of 
Sherwood. It was to him that, on the 
dissolution of the monasteries, the church 
and priory of Newstead, in the county of 
Nottingham, together with the manor and 
rectory of Papelwick, were granted. The 
abbey, from that period, became the family 
seat, and continued so till it was sold by 
the poet. 
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“Sir John Byron left Newstead, and 
his other possessions, to John Byron, 
whom Collins and other writers have called 
his fourth, but who was, in fact, his illegi- 
timate son. He was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1579, and his eldest son, Sir 
Nicholas, served with distinction in the 
wars of the Netherlands. When the great 
rebellion broke out against Charles I., he 
was one of the earliest who armed in his 
defence. After the battle of Edgehill, where 
he courageously distinguished himself, he 
was made Governor of Chester, and gal- 
lantly defended that city against the Par- 
liamentary army. Sir John Byron, the 
brother and heir of Sir Nicholas, was, at 
the coronation of James I., made a Knight 
of the Bath. By his marriage with Anne, 
the eldest daughter of Sir Richard Moly- 
neux, he had eleven sons and a daughter. 
The eldest served under his uncle in the 
Netherlands; and, in the year 1641, was 
appointed by King Charles I., Governor of 
the Tower of London. In this situation 
he became obnoxious to the refractory spi- 
rits in the Parliament; and was, in con- 
sequence, ordered by the Commons to an- 
swer at the bar of their House, certain 
charges which the sectaries alleged against 
him. But he refused to leave his post 
without the king’s command; and, upon 
this, the Commons applied to the Lords to 
join them in a petition to the king, to re- 
move him. The Peers rejected the pro- 
position. 

“ On the 24th October, 1643, Sir John 
Byron was created Lord Byron of Roch- 
dale, in the county of Lancaster, with re- 
mainder of the title to his brothers, and 
their male issue, respectively. He was also 
made Field-marshal-general of all his Ma- 
jesty’s forces in Worcestershire, Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and Norin Wales: nor were 
these trusts and honours unwon, for the 
Byrons, during the civil war, were emi- 
nently distinguished. At the 
Newberry, seven of the brothers were in 
the field, and all actively engaged. 

“ Sir Richard, the second brother of the 
first lord, was knighted by Charles I. for 
his conduct at the battle of Edgehill, and 
appointed Governor of Appleby Castle, in 
Westmorland, and afterwards of Newark, 
which he defended with great honour. Sir 
Richard, on the death of his brother, in 
1652, succeeded to the peerage, and died 
in 1679. 

** His eldest son, William, the third lord, 
married Elizabeth, the daughter of Vis- 
count Chaworth, of Ireland, by whom he 
had five sons, four of whom died young. 
William, the fourth lord, his son, was gen- 
tleman of the bedchamber to Prince George 
of Denmark, and married, for his first 
wife, a daughter of the Earl of Bridge- 
water, who died eleven weeks after their 
nuptials. His second wife was the daughter 
of the Earl of Portland, by whom he had 
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three sons, who all died before their father. 
His third wife was Frances, daughter of 
Lord Berkley, of Stratton, from whom the 
Poet is descended. Her eldest son, Wil- 
liam, born in 1722, succeeded to the fa- 
mily honours on the death of his father, in 
1736. He entered the naval service, and 
became a lieutenant under Admiral Bal- 
chen. In the year 1763, he was made 
Master of the Stag-hounds; and, in 1765, 
he was sent to the Tower, and tried be- 
fore the House of Peers, for killing his re- 
lation and neighbour, Mr. Chaworth, in a 
duel fought at the Star and Garter Tavern, 
in Pall-mall. 

“This Lord William was naturally 
boisterous and vindictive. It appeared in 
evidence, that he insisted on fighting with 
Mr. Chaworth in the room where the 
quarrel commenced. They accordingly 
fought without seconds, by the dim light 
of a single candle; and, although Mr. 
Chaworth was the most skilful swordsman 
of the two, he received a mortal wound; 
but he lived long enough to disclose some 
particulars of the rencounter, which in- 
duced the coroner’s jury to return a ver- 
dict of wilful murder, and Lord Byron 
was tried for the crime. 

“ The trial took place in Westminster 
Hall, and the public curiosity was so great, 
that the Peers’ tickets of admission were 
publicly sold for six guineas each. It lasted 
two days, and at the conclusion, he was 
unanimously pronounced guilty of man- 
slaughter. On being brought up for judg- 
ment, he pleaded his privilege and was 
discharged. It was to this lord that the 
Poet succeeded, for he died without leav- 
ing issue. 

“His brother, the grandfather of the 
Poet, was the celebrated ‘ Hardy Byron;’ 
or, as the sailors called him, ‘ Foulweather 
Jack,’ whose adventures and services are 
too well known to require any notice here. 
He married the daughter of John Tre- 
vannion, Esq. of Carhais, in the county of 
Cornwall, by whom he had two sons and 
three daughters. John, the eldest, and 
the father of the Poet, was born in 1751, 
educated at Westminster-school, and after- 
wards plated in the Guards, where his 
conduct became so irregular and _profli- 
gate, that his father, the admiral, though 
a good-natured man, discarded him long 
before his death. In 1778, he acquired 
extraordinary eclat by the seduction of the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen, under cir- 
cumstances which have few parallels in the 
licentiousness of fashionable life. The 
meanness with which he obliged his 
wretched victim to supply him with money, 
would have been disgraceful to the basest 
adulteries of the cellar or garret. A di- 
vorce ensued, the guilty parties married ; 
but within two years after, such was the 
brutal and vicious conduct of Captain By- 
ron, that the ill-fated lady died literally of 
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a broken heart, after having given birth to 
two daughters, one of whom still survives. 

“Captain Byron then married Miss 
Catherine Gordon, of Gight, a lady of ho- 
nourable descent, and of a respectable for- 
tune, fora Scottish heiress, the only motive 
which this Don Juan had for forming the 
connexion. She was the mother of the 
Poet. 

“ Although the Byrons have for so 
many ages been among the eminent fa- 
milies of the realm, they have no claim to 
the distinction which the poet has set up 
for them as warriors in Palestine, even 
though he says— 


* Near Ascalon’s tow’rs John of Horestan 
slumbers ;’ 


for unless this refers to the Lord of Ho- 
restan, who was one of the hostages for 
the ransom of Richard I., it will not be 
easy to determine to whom he alludes; 
and it is possible that the poet has no 
other authority for this legend, than the 
tradition which he found connected with 
two groups of heads on the old panels of 
Newstead. Yet the account of them is 
vague and conjectural, for it was not until 
ages after the crusades, that the abbey 
came into the possession of the family ; and 
it is not probable that the figures referred 
to any transactions in Palestine, in which 
the Byrons were engaged, if they were put 
up by the Byrons at all. They were, 
probably, placed in their present situation 
while the building was in possession of the 
churchmen. 

* One of the groups, consisting of a fe- 
male and two Saracens, with eyes earnestly 
fixed upon her, may have been the old fa- 
vourite ecclesiastical story of Susannah and 
the Elders; the other, which represents a 
Saracen with an European female oetween 
him and a Christian soldier, is, perhaps, 
an ecclesiastical allegory, descriptive of 
the Saracen and the Christian warrior 
contending for the liberation of the church. 
These sort of allegorical stories were com- 
mon among monastic ornaments, and the 
famous legend of Saint George and the 
Dragon, is one of them. 

‘Into the domestic circumstances of 
Captain and Mrs. Byron, it would be im- 
pertinent to institute any particular inves- 
tigation. They were exactly such as might 
be expected from the sins and follies of the 
most profligate libertine of the age. 

“ The fortune of Mrs. Byron, consisting 
of various property, and amounting to 
about 23,500/., was all wasted in the space 
of two years; at the end of which, the 
unfortunate lady found herself in posses- 
sion of only 1502. per annum. 

“ Their means being thus exhausted, 
she accompanied her husband, in the sum- 
mer of 1786, to France, from which she 
returned to England at the close of the 
year 1787, and on the 22d of January, 
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1788, gave birth, in Holles-street, London, 
to her first and only child, the Poet. The 
name of Gordon was added to that of his 
family, in compliance with a condition im- 
posed by will, on whoever should become 
the husband of the heiress of Gight. The 
late Duke of Gordon and Colonel Duff, of 
Fetteresso, were godfathers to the child. 

“In the year 1790, Mrs. Byron took 
up her residence in Aberdeen, where she 
was soon after joined by Captain Byron, 
with whom she lived in lodgings in Queen- 
street; but their re-union was comfortless, 
and a separation soon took place. Still their 
rupture was not final, for they occasionally 
visited, and drank tea with each other. 
The Captain also paid some attention to 
the boy, and had him, on one occasion, to 
stay with him for a night, when he proved 
so troublesome, that he was sent home 
next day. 

“* Byron himself has said, that he passed 
his boyhood at Marlodge, near Aberdeen ; 
but the statement is not correct; he visited, 
with his mother, occasionally among their 
friends, and among other places, passed 
some time at Fetteresso, the seat of his 
godfather, Colonel Duff. In 1796, after 
an attack of the scarlet fever, he passed 
some time at Ballater, a summer resort for 
health and gaiety, about forty miles up the 
Dee from Aberdeen. Although the cir- 
cumstances of Mrs. Byron were, at this pe- 
riod, exceedingly straitened, she received 
a visit from her husband, the object of 
which was to extort more money; and he 
was so far successful, that she contrived to 
borrow a sum,. which enabled him to pro- 
ceed to Valenciennes, where, in the follow- 
ing year, he died, greatly to her relief, and 
the gratification of all who were connected 
with him. 

‘“* By her advances to Captain Byron, 
and the expense she incurred in furnishing 
the flat of the house she occupied after his 
death, Mrs. Byron fell into debt, to the 
amount of 3002, the interest on which, 
reduced her income to 135/.; but, much 
to her credit, she contrived to live without 
increasing her embarrassments, until the 
death of her grandmother, when she re- 
ceived 1,122/., a sum which had been set 
apart for the old gentlewoman’s jointure, 
and which enabled her to discharge her 
pecuniary obligations. 

‘“* Notwithstanding the manner in which 
this unfortunate lady was treated by her 
husband, she always entertained for him a 
strong affection, insomuch that, when the 
intelligence of his death arrived, her grief 
was loud and vehement. She was, indeed, 
a woman of quick feelings and strong pas- 
sions ; and, probably, it was by the strength 
and sincerity of her sensibility, that she 
retained so long the affection of her son, 
toward whom, it cannot be doubted, that her 
love was unaffected. In the midst of the 
neglect and penury to which she was her- 
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self subjected, she bestowed upon him all 
the care, the love, and watchfulness of the 
tenderest mother. 

“ In his fifth year, on the 19th of No- 
vember, 1792, she sent him to a day- 
school, where she paid about five shillings 
a quarter, the common rate of the respect- 
able day-schools, at that time, in Scotland. 
It was kept by a Mr. Bowers, whom By- 
ron has described as a dapper, spruce per- 
son, with whom he made no progress. 
How long he remained with Mr. Bowers 
is not mentioned, but by the day-book of 
the school, it was at least twelve months; 
for, on the 19th of November, of the fol- 
lowing year, there is an entry of a guinea 
having been paid for him. 

* From this school he was removed, and 
placed with a Mr. Ross, one of the minis- 
ters of the city churches, and to whom he 
formed some attachment, as he speaks of 
him with kindness, and describes him as a 
devout, clever little man, of mild manners, 
good-natured, and pains-taking. His third 
instructor was a serious, saturnine, kind 
young man, named Paterson, the son of a 
shoemaker, but a good scholar, and a rigid 
Presbyterian. It is somewhat curious in 
the record which Byron has made of his 
early years, to observe the constant endea- 
vour with which he, the descendant of 
such a limitless pedigree and great an- 
cestors, attempts to magnify the condition 
of his mother’s circumstances. 

“ Patterson attended him until he went 
to the grammar-school, where his character 
first began to be developed; and his school- 
fellows, many of whom are alive, still re- 
collect him as a lively, warm-hearted, and 
high-spirited boy, passionate and resentful, 
but withal affectionate and companion- 
able; this, however, is an opinion given of 
him after he had become celebrated; for a 
very different impression has unquestion- 
ably remained among some, who carry 
their recollections back to his childhood. 
By them, he has been described as a ma- 
lignant imp; was often spoken of for his 
pranks, by the worthy housewives of the 
neighbourhood, as ‘ Mrs. Byron’s crockit 
deevil,’ and generally disliked for the deep 
vindictive anger he retained against those 
with whom he happened to quarrel. 

“ By the death of William, the fifth 
lord, he succeeded to the estates and titles 
in the year 1798; and, in the autumn of 
that year, Mrs. Byron, with her son, and 
a faithful servant, of the name of Mary 
Gray, left Aberdeen for Newstead. Pre- 
viously to their departure, Mrs. Byron sold 
the furniture of her humble lodging, with 
the exception of her little plate and scanty 
linen, which she took with her, and the 
whole amount of the sale did not yield 
SEVENTY-FIVE PouNDs. 


When Mrs. Byron and her son ar- 
rived at Newstead, it was in a state 
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of absolute ruin. This, however, was 
not the young man’s worst misfor- 
tune. He had a mother whose tem- 
per was the cause of his moral ruin. 


“ She was,” says the Biographer, ‘ with- 
out judgment or self-command, alternately 
spoiling her child by indulgence, irritating 
him by her self-willed obstinacy, and, 
what was still worse, amusing him by her 
violence, and disgusting him by fits of ine- 
briety. Sympathy for her misfortunes 
would be no sufficient apology for conceal- 
ing her defects; they, undoubtedly, had a 
material influence on her son, and her ap- 
pearance was often the subject of his 
childish ridicule. She was a short and 
corpulent person. She rolled in her gait, 
and would, in her rage, sometimes endea- 
vour to catch him, for the purpose of in- 
flicting punishment, while he would run 
round the room, mocking her menaces, 
and mimicking her motion. 

“ The greatest weakness in Lord By- 
ron’s character was a morbid sensibility to 
his lameness. He felt it with as much 
vexation as if it had been inflicted igno- 
miny. One of the most striking passages 
in some memoranda which he has left of 
his early days, is where, in speaking of 
his own sensitiveness on the subject of his 
deformed foot, he described the feeling of 


. horror and humiliation that came over him 


when his mother, in one of her fits of pas- 
sion, called him a ‘ lame brat.’ 

“ The sense which Byron always re- 
tained of the innocent fault of his foot, was 
unmanly and excessive ; for it was not greatly 
conspicuous, and he had a mode of walk- 
ing across aroom, by which it was scarcely at 
all perceptible. I was several days on board 
the same ship with him, before I happened 
to discover the defect; it was, indeed, so 
well concealed, that I was in doubt whe- 
ther his lameness was the effect of a tem- 
porary accident, or a malformation, until I 
asked Mr. Hobhouse.” 


The mother had, moreover, a strong 
faith in fortune-telling, and imparted 
this weakness to her son, who, also 
very early imbibed his mother’s way- 
wardness and bitterness of temper; 
These traits he exhibited at a very 
early period ; and though in the first 
instance after a childish and whimsi- 
cal fashion, still they were, as Sel- 
den has it, the straws indicative of 
the right quarter of the wind. 


** On their arrival from Scotland, Byron 
was placed, by his mother, under the care 
of an empyrical pretender, of the name of 
Lavender, at Nottingham, who professed 
the cure of such cases; and that he might 
not lose ground in his education, he was 
attended by a respectable schoolmaster, Mr. 
Rodgers, who read parts of Virgil and 
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Cicero with him. Of this gentleman, he 
always entertained a kind remembrance. 
Nor was his regard, in this instance, pecu- 
liar; for it may be said to have been a 
distinguishing trait in his character, to re- 
collect, with affection, all who had been 
about him in his youth. The quack, how- 
ever, was an exception; who (from having 
caused him to suffer much pain, and whose 
pretensions, even young as he then was, 
he detected,) he delighted to expose. On 
one occasion, he scribbled down on 2 sheet 
of paper, the letters of the alphabet at 
random, but in the form of words and 
sentences, and placing them before La- 
vender, asked him, gravely, what language 
it was. ‘ Italian,’ was the reply, to the 
infinite amusement of the little satirist, 
who burst into a triumphant laugh at the 
success of his stratagem. 

“ It is said that about this time, the first 
symptom of his predilection for rhyming 
showed itself. An elderly lady, a visiter 
to his mother, had been indiscreet enough 
to give him some offence, and slights he 
generally resented with more energy than 
they often deserved. This venerable per- 
sonage entertained a siugular notion re- 
specting the soul, which she believed took 
its flight, at death, to the moon. One day, 
after a repetition of her original contumely, 
he appeared before his nurse in a violent 
rage, and complained vehemently of the 
old lady, declaring that he could not bear 
the sight of her, and then he broke out 
into the following doggerel, which he re- 
peated over and over, crowing with delight. 


“In Nottingham county, there lives at 
Swan-green, 

As curs’d an old lady as ever was seen ; 

And when she does die, which I hope will 
be soon, 

She firmly believes she will go to the moon.” 


He was first sent to a private 
school at Dulwich, whence in due 
season he was removed to Harrow. 
Shortly afterwards, he fell despe- 
rately in love with the beautiful Miss 
Chaworth; although in matters of 
this kind he was not, it appears, 
by two or three removes a tyro, 
having owned to the soft impeach- 
ment as early as in his eighth year. 
But the young lady, after having 
laughed at him, and treated him as 
a boy, at length jilted him ; notwith- 
standing which, her charms made a 
deep impression on his memory, as it 
was to this attachment that the world 
is indebted for the poem of the Dream, 
and for the stanzas, beginning with 


“Oh, had my fate been joined to thine !”’ 


Byron was next sent to Cambridge, 
where he wrote his Hours of Idleness. 
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The Edinburgh Review drove him to 
desperation ; or, as Mr. Galt himself 
says, (though we wish that in the cor- 
rection of his proofs he had modified 
the Sybilline obscurity of the pas- 
sage) “‘ strong volitions of revenge 
succeeded; and the grasps of his mind 
were filled, as it were, with writhing 
adders.” His brimstone wrath, how- 
ever, found relief in the composi- 
tion of The English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. Byron, after this burst 
of vengeance, resolved on foreign 
travel. Sadly conditioned must have 
been the state of that young man’s 
mind, who could not ehdure an in- 
efficient rebuff; nay, who in that 
very rebuff imagined that he saw the 
incontrovertible indication of an uni- 
versal conspiracy against his literary 
fame and advancement. The truly 
confiding poet goes through the 
changes, the privations, and the ad- 
versities of this sublunary existence, 
well knowing that he is obeying the 
mandate of the Mighty Architect, 
who framed that frail tenement, his 
body, and endures all the pains and 
penalties incidental to his pilgrim- 
age, with the moral energies of an 
Alcides, armed for battle—with the 
undying faith of the hero, imagined 
by Bunyan, the Prince of Dreamers. 
In the first onset, however, Byron 
was disarmed ; and in the brutal spi- 
rit of a savage combatant, he stalked 
away in sulkiness from the field, 
firmly determining on the exaction 
of a speedy and an effectual ven- 
geance. His state of mind, at this 
period, is indeed worthy the pity 
of every philanthropist; but of this 
we shall treat more fully hereafter. 
Mr. Galt says that the satire 


“ Bears testimony to the state of his 
feelings at that important epoch, while he 
was yet upon the threshhold of the world, 
and was entering it with a sense of failure 
and humiliation, and premature disgust. 
For, notwithstanding his unnecessary ex- 
positions concerning his dissipation, it is 
beyond controversy, that at no time could 
it be said he was a dissipated young 
man. That he indulged in occasional ex- 
cesses is true; but his habits were never 
libertine, nor did his health or stamina 
permit him to be distinguished in licen- 
tiousness. The declaration in which he 
first discloses his sobriety, contains more 
truth than all his pretensions to his father’s 
qualities. ‘I took my gradations in the 
vices,’ says he, in that remarkable con- 
fession, ‘ with great promptitude, but they 
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were not to my taste; for my early pas- 
sions, though violent in the extreme, were 
concentrated, and hated division or spread- 
ing abroad. I could have left or lost the 
whole world with or for that which I 
loved; but, though my temperament was 
naturally burning, I could not share in the 
common libertinism of the place and time 
without disgust; and yet this very disgust, 
and my heart thrown back upun itself, 
threw me into excesses perhaps more fatal 
than those from which I shrunk, as fixing 
upon one at a time the passions, which, 
spread amongst many, would have hurt 
only myself.’”’ 

Lord Byron embarked shortly after- 
wards, in company with Mr. Hob- 
house, for the Mediterranean; and at 
Gibraltar, fell in with Mr. Galt, who 
has given a minute description of their 
first interview, which was by no 
means prepossessing in the biogra- 
pher’s estimation. Byron next went 
to Malta, then to Greece, and Alba- 
nia, and then returned to Athens, 
where Mr. Galt again joined the tra- 
vellers at Athens. The poet lodged at 
the house of a Greek widow, who 
had several daughters ; and with one 
of them Byron was smitten into the 
sentimentals. He has given her cele- 
brity in this island, in the song com- 
mencing with 

“ Maid of Athens, ere we part ; 

Give, oh, give me back my heart!’ 

From Athens the travellers went 
to Asia Minor, then embarked for 
Constantinople, and after touching 
at Tenedos, visiting the Troad, and 
swimming across the Hellespont— 
they gained the seven-throned city of 
the East. Here the Poet had a dis- 
pute with the ambassador, and gave 
ridiculous symptoms of his native 
pride and arrogance, which ever con- 
tinued the bane of his existence. 

“‘ The pride of rank was indeed one of 
the greatest weaknesses of Lord Byron ; 
and every thing, even of the most acci- 
dental kind, which seemed to come be- 
tween the wind and his nobility, was re- 
pelled on the spot. I recollect having 
some debate with him once respecting a 
pique of etiquette, which happened be- 
tween him and Sir William Drummond, 
somewhere in Portugal or Spain. Sir Wil- 
liam was at the time an ambassador (not, 
however, I believe, in the country where 
the incident occurred), and was on the 
point of taking precedence in passing from 
one room to another, when Byron stepped 
in before him. The action was undoubt- 
edly rude on the part of his Lordship, 
even though Sir William had presumed 
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too far on his ribbon: to me it seemed 
also wrong; for, by the custom of all na- 
tions from time immemorial, ambassadors 
have been allowed their official rank in 
passing through foreign countries, while 
peers in the same circumstances claim no 
rank at all; even in our own colonies, it 
has been doubted if they may take pre- 
cedence of the legislative counsellors. But 
the rights of rank are best determined by 
the heralds, and I have only to remark, 
that it is almost inconceivable how such 
things should have so morbidly affected 
the sensibility of Lord Byron; yet they 
certainly did so, and even to a ridiculous 
degree. On one occasion, when he lodged 
in St. James’s Street, I recollect him rating 
the footman for using a double knock in 
accidental thoughtlessness.” 


He had not been long at Constan- 
tinople, when his grand tour to Per- 
sia and India was suddenly aban- 
doned, and he embarked with Mr. 
Hobhouse and Mr. Adair, our ambas- 
sador at the Porte, on board the 
Salsette, and was put on shore on the 
island of Zea. ‘In the course of 
this passage,”’ says Mr. Galt, “ one 
of the most emphatic incidents of bis 
life occurred—an incident which 
throws a considerable gleam into the 
springs and intricacies of his cha- 
racter—more perhaps than any thing 
which has yet been mentioned.” 


? 


“‘ One day,’’ continues the biographer; 
“when he was walking the quarter-deck, 
he lifted an ataghan (it might be one of 
the midshipmen’s weapons), and unsheath- 
ing it, said, contemplating the blade, ‘ I 
should like to know how a person feels 
after committing murder.’—By those who 
have inquiringly noticed the extraordinary 
cast of his metaphysical associations, this 
dagger-scene must be regarded as both im- 
pressive and solemn; although the wish to 
know how a man felt after committing 
murder, does not imply any desire to per- 
petrate the crime. The feeling might be 
appreciated by experiencing any actual de- 
gree of guilt; for it is not the deed—the 
sentiment which follows it, makes the 
horror. But it is doing injustice to sup- 
pose the expression of such a wish dic- 
tated by desire. Lord Byron has been 
heard to express, in the eccentricity of 
conversation, wishes for a more intense 
knowledge of remorse than murder itself 
could give. There is, however, a wide 
and wild difference between the curiosity 
that prompts the wish to know the exac- 
titude of any feeling or idea, and the dire- 
ful passions that instigate to guilty gratifi- 
cations.” 


All this is very fine—but we think 
the worthy biographer makes too 
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much of this scene with the ataghan. 
If Lord Byron were serious in thus 
openly soliloquising on the instrument 
of death, and by innuendo, as it were, 
giving the alarmed spectators to un- 
derstand that he could die the death 
of a Cato, he must have been mad— 
and approaching too to the stark 
staring degree: if he were not mad, 
then there remains the alternative of 
stark staring brazen-faced conceit. 
However he might have wanted for 
common sense, which want was the 
fault of his rearing, he was most as- 
suredly not mad, and proofs could be 
multiplied on proofs to substantiate 
this latter position. 

From Zea he went back to Athens, 
and with Lord Sligo, his old fellow 
collegian, travelled as far as Corinth; 
thence to Patras—and thence back 
again to Athens, where, and at which 
time the principal incident in the 
Giaour actually came to pass, he 
being one of the principals in the 
adventure. 

“One day as he was returning from 
bathing in the Pirzus, he met the pro- 
cession going down to the shore to execute 
the sentence which the Waywode had pro- 
nounced on the girl; and learning the ob- 
ject of the ceremony, and who was the 
victim, he immediately interfered with 
great resolution; for, on observing some 
hesitation on the part of the leader of the 
escort to return with him to the governor’s 
house, he drew a pistol, and threatened to 
shoot him on the spot. The man then 
turned about, and accompanied him back, 
when, partly by bribery and entreaty, he 
succeeded in obtaining a pardon for her, 
on condition that she was sent immediately 
out of the city. Byron conveyed her to 
the monastery, and on the same night sent 
her off to Thebes, where she found a safe 
asylum.” 


With this adventure may his tra- 
vels and wanderings in Greece be ter- 
minated. He arrived in London in 
July, 1811, and arranged the publi- 
cation of the two first cantos of 
Childe Harold. 


“On his arrival in London, his relation, 
Mr. Dallas, called on him, and in the course 
of their first brief conversation his Lord- 
ship mentioned that he had written a pa- 
raphrase of Horace’s Art of Poetry, but 
said nothing then of Childe Harold, a cir- 
cumstance which leads me to suspect that 
he offered him the slighter work first, to 
enjoy his surprise afterwards at the greater. 
If so, the result answered the intent. Mr. 
Dallas carried home with him the para- 

. phrase of Horace, with which he was griev- 
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ously disappointed ; so much so, that on 
meeting his Lordship again in the morn- 
ing, and being reluctant to speak of it as 
he really thought, he only expressed some 
surprise that his noble friend should have 
produced nothing else during his long ab- 
sence. 

“ I can easily conceive the emphatic in- 
difference, if my conjecture be well found- 
ed, with which Lord Byron must have 
said to him, ‘I have occasionally written 
short poems, besides a great many stanzas 
in Spenser’s measure, relative to the coun- 
tries I have visited: they are not worth 
troubling you with, but you shall have 
them all with you, if you like.’ 

“ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage was ac- 
cordingly placed in his hands; Mr. Dallas 
took it home, and was not slow in discover-~ 
ing its beauties, for in the course of the 
same evening he dispatched a note to his 
Lordship, as a fair specimen of the style 
of an elderly patronising gentleman as can 
well be imagined: ‘ You have written,’ 
said he, ‘ one of the most delightful poems 
I eyer read. If I wrote this in flattery, I 
should deserve your contempt rather than 
your friendship. I have been so fascinated 
with Childe Harold, that I have not been 
able to lay it down; I would almost pledge 
my life on its advancing the reputation of 
your poetical powers, and on its gaining 
you great honour and regard, if you will 
do me the credit and favour of attending to 
my suggestions.’ ”’ 


While busily employed in the pub- 
lication of Childe Harold and in the 
intricacies of law with his agents in 
London, he was suddenly summoned 
on his mother’s account to Newstead ; 
but before he reached that ‘‘ seat of 
his ancestors” the old lady had ex- 
pired. 


“ Notwithstanding her violent temper 
and other unseemly conduct, her affection 
for him had been so fond and dear, that 
he undoubtedly returned it with unaffected 
sincerity ; and from many casual and in- 
cidental expressions which I have heard 
him employ concerning her, I. am_per- 
suaded that his filial love was not at any 
time even of an ordinary kind. During 
her life he might feel uneasy respecting 
her, apprehensive on account of her ungo- 
vernable passions and indiscretions, but the 
manner in which he lamented her death 
clearly proves that the integrity of his af- 
fections had never been impaired. 

“On the night after his arrival at the 
Abbey, the waiting-woman of Mrs. Byron, 
in passing the door of the room where the 
corpse lay; heard the sound of some one 
sighing heavily within, and on entering 
found his Lordship sitting in the dark be- 
side the bed. She remonstrated with him 
fur so giving way to grief, when he burst 
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into tears, and exclaimed, ‘ I had but one 
friend in the world, and she is gone.’ Of 
the fervency of his sorrow I do therefore 
think there can be no doubt; the very en- 
deavour which he made to conceal it by 
indifference, was a proof of its depth and 
anguish, though he hazarded the strictures 
of the world by the indecorum of his con- 
duct on the occasion of the funeral.—Hav- 
ing declined to follow the remains himself, 
he stood looking from the hall-door at the 
procession, till the whole had moved away ; 
and then, turning to one of the servants, 
the only person left, he desired him to 
fetch the sparring-gloves, and proceeded 
with him to his usual exercise. But the 
scene was impressive, and spoke eloquently 
of a grieved heart ;—he sparred in silence 
all the time, and the servant thought that 
he hit harder than was his habit; at last 
he suddenly flung away the gloves, and re- 
tired to his own room.” 


**The scene was impressive,” in- 
deed, as Mr. Galt very truly ob- 
serves; but Byron, the sorry and 
thorough worldling, could not shake 
off the trammels of arrant conceit and 
clap-trap show andartifice. In matters 
of less moment, and involved in the 
ordinary transactions of life he would 
“‘ snarl and snap like dog distract,” 
but in scenes where the real tragedy 
of life was being enacted before his 
eyes, when a mother with a thousand 
sins upon her head had been sud- 
denly called away from this shift- 
ing existence, he could force into 
his meretricious cheeks the show of 
unconcern, and strive in vain emu- 
lation at the excellences of his old 
pot companions, Cribb and Randal! 

Mr. Galt has glossed over the trans- 
action between Moore and Byron; 
and thus shewn a piece of good ser- 
vice towards the homunculus of a 
poet, which that little vain gentleman 
has not had the common sense to ex- 
ercise, in his own behalf, at the time 
he produced his ponderous quar- 
to. Where vanity, however, reigns 
predominant, there is little chance of 
common sense finding in its vicinity a 
resting-place. Thus is it with our 
little Anacreontaccia ; who, being too 
proud of the opportunity of figuring 
in the same page with a “ my dear 
Lord,” and that Lord a poet of By- 
ron's calibre and reputation, cannot, 
in the spirit moralized upon in the 
apologue of ‘‘ How we apples swim!” 
avoid making full mention of himself, 
though that mention may go far to- 
wards displaying his own unworthi- 
ness. In our humble opinion, Moore 
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shews off in very small effigy in his 
celebrated duello and reconciliation 
business. All the hauteur and nega- 
tive conduct of the peer, could not 
daunt the little gentleman in his fawn- 
ing palaver and attempts at inane 
compliments, until he contrived to sit 
opposite to him at dinner at the house 
of their mutual friend, the author 
of The Pleasures of Memory. ‘‘ You 
have now declared yourself satisfied,”’ 
quoth the peer to the commoner.—Sa- 
tisfied!—Prudence, the poet (but not 
Mr. Anacreon Moore) says, is the bet- 
ter part of valour; but this principle is 
capable of a double and an opposite 
interpretation :—With brave men it 
operates so,—that however slow and 
cautious they may be in incurring dis- 
putes, when once committed they 
know that, if they would have the ap- 
proval of the world and of their own 
hearts, they must onward ; being al- 
ways, however, prepared to manifest 
clemency towards any foe importun- 
ing for mercy. With men, however, 
of Mr. Moore’s moral conformation, 
it so operates, that, as soon as they 
hear the first grow] of their adversary. 
they gulp down their boisterous irri- 
tation, and, becoming as meek as 
sucking doves, they will give their per- 
sons to be kicked by their adversaries, 
if it should so suit their graciousness, 
and submit to be the passive instru- 
ments of any favour of that and every 
other kind, so only they have the final 
satisfaction of eating salt with them 
at the table of some mutual friend ; 
and thus sign lasting articles of peace 
and friendship, after the manner of 
the bearded Arabs of the desert. If 
Mr. Moore had received an insult, 
and all the world fancied that he had, 
no consideration, not even that of 
marriage, should have operated as a 
barrier to his just resentment. How- 
ever his glowing indignation might 
have been calmed by “ the love of 
kindred and of home,” which had 
grown upon him since the period of 
aggression, still, as a member of so- 
ciety, he should have recollected, that 
the eyes of the world were upon him, 
and that it behoved him to fulfil a 
duty,—however conventional, yet an 
imperative duty towards that society, 
which has always had secondary and 
private ways of avenging secondary 
and private grievances ; although we 
wish to Heaven that some method 
were discoverable which should do 
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away with the fatal necessity of duel- 
ling ; and the legislator who could ef- 
fect this good for the world, ought to 
have his name written in letters of 
gold and adamant, for the deepest 
admiration of the world.—Enough 
however, of the quarrel of Mr. Moore 
with the author of English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. 

Byron’s next exhibition was in the 
House of Lords, where he spoke his 
maiden speech with considerable suc- 
cess ; and took care to tell Mr. Dallas, 
whom he met on his return from his 
place of triumph, “ that he had, by 
his oratorical display, given him the 
best advertisement for Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage.” 

“ It is,’ says his biographer, “ upon this 
latter circumstance, that I have ventured 
to state my suspicion, that there was a de- 
gree of worldly management in making 
his first appearance in the House of Lords, 
80 immediately preceding the publication 
of his poem. The speech was, indeed, a 
splendid advertisement, but the greater and 
brighter merits of the poem soon proved 
that it was not requisite, for the speech 
made no impression, but the poem was at 
once hailed with delight and admiration. 
It filled a vacancy in the public mind, 
which the excitement and inflation arising 
from the mighty events of the age had 
created. The world in its condition and 
circumstances, was prepared to receive a 
work, so original, vigorous, and beautiful ; 
and the reception was such that there was 
no undue extravagance in the noble author 
saying in his memorandum, ‘ I awoke one 
morning and found myself famous.’ 

** But he was not to be allowed to revel 
in such triumphant success with impunity. 
If the great spirits of the time were smit- 
ten with astonishment at the splendour of 
the rising fire, the imps and elves of ma- 
lignity and malice fluttered their bat-wings 
in all directions. Those whom the poet 
had afflicted in his satire, and who had re- 
mained quietly crouching with lacerated 
shoulders in the hope that their flagellation 
would be forgotten, and that the avenging 
demon who had so punished their imbe- 
cility, would pass away, were terrified from 
their obscurity. They came like moths to 
the candle ; and sarcasms in the satire which 
had long been unheeded, in the belief that 
they would soon be forgotten, were felt to 
have been barbed with irremediatle venom, 
when they beheld the avenger 

“* Towering in his pride of place.” 


We now approach towards the 
year 1813. His fame was great, for 
the fame of Childe Harold was at its 
towering zenith, and in rapid succes- 
sion he had produced the Giaour, 
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and the Bride of Alydos. His soci- 
ety was courted, as the society of all 
fashionables has been, from even 
before the time when Augustus sat 
between his Maro and his Flaccus, 
and facetiously exclaimed against 
his sorrowful situation, as being 
placed inter suspiria et luctus—and 
Byron became the observed of all 
observers, even to a greater degree 
than perhaps he wished, as the fol- 
lowing story, which Mr. Galt very 
happily calls: the Lady’s Tragedy, 
will sufficiently exemplify. It is 
useful,—as are all the other circum- 
stances we have adduced—because it 
is a link in that chain of evidence 
which we have endeavoured to pro- 
duce in elucidation of the Poet’s cha- 
racter. 

“It forms no part of the plan of this 
work to repeat the gossip and tattle of 
private society ; but occurrences happened 
to Lord Byron, which engaged both, and 
some of them cannot well be passed over 
unnoticed. One of these took place during 
the spring of this year, and having been a 
subject of newspaper remark, it may with 
less impropriety be mentioned than others, 
which were more indecorously made the 
topics of general discussion. The incident 
alluded to, was an extravagant scene en- 
acted by a lady of high rank, at a rout 
given by Lady Heathcote; in: which, in 
revenge, as it was reported, for having 
been rejected by Lord Byron, she made a 
suicidal attempt with an instrument, which 
scarcely penetrated, if it could even inflict 
any permanent mark on the skin. 

“ The insane attachment ef this eccentric 
lady to his Lordship was well known; insane 
is the only epithet that can be applied to 
the actions of a married woman, who, in 
the disguise of her page, flung herself to a 
man, who, as she told a friend of mine, 
was ashamed to be in love with her, be- 
cause she was not beautiful—an expression, 
at once curious and just, evincing a shrewd 
perception of the springs of his Lordship’s 
conduct, and the acuteness, blended with 
frenzy and talent, which distinguished 
herself. Lord Byron, unquestionably, at 
that time, cared little for her. In showing 
me her picture, some two or three days 
after the affair, and laughing at the ab- 
surdity of it, he bestowed on her the en- 
dearinz diminutive of vixen, with a hard- 
hearted adjective, that I judiciously omit. 

“ The immediate cause of this tragical 
flourish was never very well understood ; but 
in the course of the evening, she had made 
several attempts to fasten on his Lordship, 
and was shunned; certain it is, she had 
not, like Burke, in the House of Coim- 
mons, premeditately brought a dagger in 
her reticule, on purpose for the scene; 
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but, seeing herself an object (f scorn, she 
seized the first weapon she could find— 
some said a pair of scissors—others, more 
scandalously, a broken jelly-glass, and at- 
tempted an incision of the jugular, to the 
consternation of all the dowagers, and the 
pathetic admiration of every miss, 
witnessed, or heard of the rupture.” 


who 


We dislike this sweeping | denunci- 
ation against “every miss,”” because 
if ever there is a period when the 
female breast is capable of entertaining 
a purity of feeling, and of confiding 
affection, and, by the same rule, of 
hatred of vice, in whatever guise it 
may appear—it is when women are 
misses, and are uncontaminated with 
the artifices of society, and unhack- 
neyed in the ways of its deceit and 
turpitude. But Iet this pass. The 
biographer continues. 


“ Lord Byron, at the time, was in an- 
other room, talking with Prince K > 
when Lord P. came, with a face full 
of consternation, and told them what 
had happened. The cruel poet, instead 
of being agitated by the tidings, or stand- 
ing in the smallest degree in need of a 
smelling-bottle, knitted his scowl, and said, 
with a contemptuous indifference, ‘ It is 
only a trick.’ All things considered, he 
was, perhaps, not uncharitable ; and a man 
of less vanity, would have felt pretty much 
as his Lordship appeared to do on the oc- 
casion. The whole affair was eminently 
ridiculous; and what increased the ab- 
surdity, was a letter she addressed to a 
friend of mine, on the subject, and which 
he thought too good to be reserved only 
for his own particular study.” 


In the same year, Lord Byron 
proposed for Miss Milbanke, whom 
he subsequently married. The ob- 
servations by Mr. Galt, are truly val- 
uable, and the following observations 
by the Poet himself are worth remem- 
bering, when we would find reasons 
for his strange conduct. 


** Lord Byron was so much the agent of 
impulses, that he could not keep long in 
unison with the world, or in harmony with 
his friends. Without malice, or the insti- 
gation of any ill spirit, he was continually 
provoking malignity and revenge. His 
verses on the Princess Charlotte weeping, 
and his other merciless satire on her father, 
begot him no friends, and armed the hatred 
of his enemies. There was, indeed, some- 


‘ I saw him stand 


(Oct. 


thing like ingratitude in the attack on the 
Regent, for his Royal Highness had been 
particularly civil; had intimated a wish to 
have him introduced to him; and Byron, 
fond of the distinction, spoke of it with a 
sense of gratification. These instances, as 


well as others, of gratuitous spleen, only 


justified the misrepresentations which had 


been insinuated against himself, and what 
was humour in his nature, was ascribed to 
vice in his principles. 

* Before the year was at an end, 
popularity was evidently beginning to 
wane: of this, he was conscious himself, 
and braved the frequent attacks on his 
character and genius, with an affectation of 
indifference, under which, those who had 
had at all observed the singular associations 
of his recollections and ideas, must have 
discerned the symptoms ofa strange dis- 
ease. He was tainted with an Herodian 
malady of the mind; his thoughts were 
often hateful to himself; but there was an 
ecstasy in conception, as if delight could be 
mingled with horror. I think, however, 
he struggled to master the fatality, and 
that his resolution to marry, was dictated 
by an honourable desire to give hostages 
to society, against the wild wilfulness of 
his imagination. 

“It is a curious and a mystical fact, 
that at the period to which I am alluding, 
and a very short time, only a little month, 
before he successfully solicited the hand of 
Miss Milbanke; being at Newstead, he 
fancied that he saw the ghost of the monk, 
which is supposed to haunt the abbey, and 
to make its ominous appearance when 
misfortune or death impends over the mas- 
ter of the mansion.—The story of the ap- 
parition, in the sixteenth canto of Don 
Juan, is derived from this family legend, 
and Norman Abbey, in the thirteenth, of 
the same poem, is a rich and elaborate de- 
scription of Newstead. 

“ After his proposal to Miss Milbanke 
had been accepted a considerable time, 
nearly three months elapsed before the 
marriage was completed, in consequence 
of the embarrassed condition in which, 
when the necessary settlements were to be 
made, he found his affairs. This state of 
things, with the previous unhappy contro- 
versy with himself, and anger at the world, 
was ill-calculated to gladden his nuptials: 
but, besides these real evils, his mind was 
awed with gloomy presentiments, a shadow 
of some advancing misfortune darkened 
his spirit, and the ceremony was performed 
with sacrificial feelings, and those dark and 
chilling circumstances, which he has so 
touchingly described in the Dream : 


his 


Before an altar with a gentle bride ; 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 


The starlight of his boyhood ;—as he stood 
Even at the altar, o’er his brow there came 
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The selfsame aspect, and the quivering shock 
That in the antique oratory shook 

His bosom in its solitude; and then— 

As in that hour—a moment o’er his face 

The tablet of unutterable thoughts 


Was traced 


and then it faded as it came, 


And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 

The faltering vows, but heard not his own words, 

And all things reeled around him: he could see 

Not that which was, nor that which should have been— 
But the old mansion and the accustom’d hall, 

And the remembered chambers, and the place, 

The day, the hour, the sunshine and the shade, 

All things pertaining te that place and hour 

And her, who was his destiny, came back, 

And thrust themselves between him and the light.’ 


“ This is very affectingly described; and 
his prose description bears testimony to its 
correctness. ‘It had been predicted, by 
Mrs. Williams, that twenty-seven was to 
be a dangerous age for me. The fortune- 
telling witch was right; it was destined to 
prove so. I shall never forget the 2nd of 
January, 1815; Lady Byron was the only 
unconcerned person present; Lady Noel, 
her mother, cried; I trembled like a leaf, 
made the wrong responses, and, after the 
ceremony, called her Miss Milbanke. 

“* There is a singular history attached 
to the ring. The very day the match was 
concluded, a ring of my mother’s, that had 
been lost, was dug up by the gardener, at 
Newstead. I thought it was sent on pur- 
pose for the wedding; but my mother’s 
marriage had not been a fortunate one, 
and this ring was doomed to be the seal of 
an unhappier union still. 

“«* After the ordeal was over, we set off 
for a country-seat of Sir Ralph’s, (Lady 
B’s. father,) and I was surprised at the ar- 
rangements for the journey, and somewhat 
out of humour, to find the lady’s-maid 
stuck between me and my bride. It was 
rather too early to assume the husband ; 
so 1 was forced to submit, but it was not 
with a very good grace. I have been ac- 
cused of saying, on getting into the car- 
riage, that I had married Lady Byron out 
of spite, and because she had refused me 
twice. Though I was, for a moment, 
vexed at her prudery, or whatever you 
may choose to call it, if | had made so un- 
cavalier, not to say brutal a speech, I am 
convinced Lady Byron would instantly 
have left the carriage to me and the maid. 
She had spirit enough to have done so, 
and would properly have resented the af- 
front. Our honeymoon was not all sun- 
shine ; it had its clouds. 

“« T was not so young when my father 
died, but that I perfectly remember him, 
and had a very early horror of matrimony, 
from the sight of domestic broils: this 
feeling came over me very strongly at my 
wedding. Something whispered me that 
I was sealing my own death-warrant. I 
am a great believer in presentiments: So- 


crates’s demon was not a fiction; Monk 
Lewis had his monitor; and Napoleon, 
many warnings. At the last moment, I 
would have retreated, could I have done 
so; I called to mind a friend of mine, who 
had married a young, beautiful, and rich 
girl, and yet was miserable; he had 
strongly urged me against putting my neck 
in the same yoke.’” 


His connubial mutuality, as Mr. 
Coleridge would say, was short lived. 
He separated from his wife—for what 
reason is, and most likely ever will 
be unknown—and determined to 
reside abroad. He set sail for Os- 
tend on the 25th of April, 1816, and 
after visiting Waterloo, where he 
indulged in feelings which were 
only prompted, by a “ peevish ill will 
towards England,” where all his 
woes had originated from the bitter 
fountain of arrogant Self, he proceed- 
ed to Switzerland by the way of the 
majestic Rhine. Of this tour, the 
third canto of Childe Harold is a 
commemoration. Manfred, and the 
Prisoner of Chillon, are the fruits of 
his sojourn in the land of lakes, and 
mists, and mountains. 

“ Of the first,’ says Mr. Galt, “ it is un- 
necessary to say more; but the following 
extract from the poet's travelling memo- 
randum-book, has been supposed to contain 
the germ of the tragedy : 

** © September 22, 1816.—Left Thunn in 
a boat, which carried us the length’ of the 
lake in three hours. The lake small, but 
the banks fine; rocks down to the water’s 
edge. Landed at Newhouse ; passed In- 
terlachen ; entered upon a range of scenes 
beyond all description or previous concep- 
tion ; passed a rock bearing an inscription— 
two brothers, one murdered the other; just 
the place for it. After a variety of windings, 
came to an enormous rock; arrived at the 
foot of the mountain (the Jungfraw) gla- 
ciers; torrents—one of these nine hundred 
feet visible descent. Lodge at the curate’s ; 
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set out to see the valley. Heard an ava- 
lanche fall like thunder! glaciers: enormous 
storm comes on; thunder, and lightning, and 
hail, all in perfection, and beautiful. The 
torrent is in shape, curving over the rock, 
like the tail of the white horse streaming in 
the wind, just as might be conceived would 
be that of the pale horse on which Death is 
mounted in the Apocalypse. It is neither 
mist nor water, but a something between 
both ; its immense height gives a wave, a 
curve—a spreading here, a condensation 
there—wonderful, indescribable ! 

“ © September 23.—Ascent of the Win- 
gren, the dent d’argent shining like truth 
on one side; on the other, the clouds rose 
from the opposite valley, curling up perpen- 
dicular precipices, like the foam of the ocean 
of hell during a spring-tide. It was white 
and sulphury, and immeasurably deep in 
appearance. The side we ascended was, of 
course, not of so precipitous a nature ; but, 
on arriving at the summit, we looked down 
on the other side upon a boiling sea of cloud, 
dashing against the crag on which we stood. 
Arrived at the Greenderwold, mounted and 
rode to the higher glacier ; twilight, but dis- 
tinct—very fine. Glacier like a frozen hur- 
ricane; star-light beautiful ;—the whole of 
the day was fine, and, in point of weather, 
as the day in which Paradise was made. 


Sorrow is knowledge. 
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Passed whole woods of withered pines—all 
withered, trunks stripped and lifeless, done 
by a single winter.’ 

* Undoubtedly, in these brief and abrupt 
but masterly touches, hints for the scenery 
of Manfred may be discerned, but I can 
perceive nothing in them which bears the 
least likelihood to their having influenced 
the conception of that sublime work. 

“ There has always been, from the first 
publication of Manfred, a strange misappre- 
hension with respect to it in the public mind. 
The whole poem has been misunderstood ; 
and the odious supposition, that ascribes the 
fearful mystery and remorse of the hero to 
a foul passion for his sister, is probably one 
of those coarse imaginations which have 
grown out of the calumnies and accusations 
heaped upon the author. How can it have 
happened that none of the critics have no- 
ticed, that the story is derived from the hu- 
man sacrifices supposed to have been in use 
among the students of the black art? 

‘“ Manfred is represented as being actu- 
ated by an insatiable curiosity—a passion 
to know the forbidden secrets of the world. 
The scene opens with him at his midnight 
studies—his lamp is almost burnt out—and 
he has been searching for knowledge and 
has not found it, but only that 


They who know the most 


Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The tree of knowledge is not that of life. 
Philosophy, and science, and the springs 

Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 

I have essayed, and in my mind there is 

A power to make these subject to itself.’ 


* He is engaged in calling spirits ; and, 
as the incantation proceeds, they obey his 


bidding, and ask him what he wants? He 
replies, ‘ Forgetfulness.’ 


‘ FIRST SPIRIT. 
Of what—of whom—and why ? 


MANFRED. 


Of that which is within me ; read it there— 
Ye know it, and I cannot utter it. 


SPIRIT, 
We can but give thee that which we possess ;— 
Ask of us subjects, sovereignty, the power 
O’er earth, the whole or portion, or a sign 
Which shall control the elements, whereof 
We are the dominators. Each and all— 
These shall be thine. 


MANFRED. 
Oblivion, self-oblivion— 
Can ye not wring from out the hidden realms 
Ye offer so profusely what I ask ? 
SPIRIT. 

It is not in our essence, in our skill— 
But thou may’st die. 

MANFRED. 

Will death bestow it on me? 
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SPIRIT. 
We are immortal, and do not forget. 
We are eternal ; and to us the past 
Is, as the future, present.—Art thou answer’d ? 


MANFRED. 


Ye mock me; but the power which brought ye here 
Hath made you mine,—Slaves! scoff not at my will; 
The mind, the spirit, the Promethean spark, 


The lightning of my being is as bright, 

Pervading, and far-darting, as your own, 

And shall not yield to yours, though cooped in clay. 
Answer, or I will teach you what I am. 


SPIRIT. 


We answer as we answered. 


Our reply 


Is even in thine own words. 


MANFRED, 
Why say ye so? 


SPIRIT. 
If, as thou say’st, thine essence be as ours, 
We have replied, in telling thee the thing 
Mortals call death, hath nought to do with us. 


MANFRED. 
I, then, have call’d you from your realms in vain,’ 


“ This impressive and original scene pre- 
pares the reader to wonder, why it is that 
Manfred is so desirous to drink of Lethe. 
He has acquired dominion over spirits, and 
he finds, in the possession of the power, that 
knowledge has only brought him sorrow. 
They tell him he is immortal, and what 
he suffers is as inextinguishable as his own 
being; why should he desire forgetfulness ? 


Has he not committed a great secret sin?— 
What is it ?—He alludes to his sister; and 
in his subsequent interview with the Witch 
we gather a dreadful meaning concerning 
her fate. Her blood has been shed—not 
by his hand, nor in punishment—but in the 
shadow and occultations of some unutter- 
able crime and mystery. 


She was like me in lineaments; her eyes, 

Her hair, her features, all to the very tone 

Even of her voice, they said were like to mine, 
But soften’d all, and temper’d into beauty. 

She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings, 
The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 

To comprehend the universe ; nor these 
Alone—but, with them, gentler powers than mine, 
Pity, and smiles, and tears, which I had not; 
And tenderness—but that I had for her ; 
Humility—and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine—her virtues were her own. 
I loved her, and destroy’d her 


4 


WITCH. 
With thy hand? 


MANFRED. 
Not with my hand, but heart—-which broke her heart. 


It gazed on mine, and wither’d. 


I have shed 


Blood, but not her’s ; and yet her blood was shed. 
I saw, and could not staunch it.’ 


** There is in this little scene, perhaps, 
the deepest pathos ever expressed. But it 
is not of its beauty that I am treating; my 
object in noticing it here is, that it may be 
considered in connexion with that where 
Manfred appears with his insatiate thirst of 
knowledge, and manacled with guilt. It in- 


dicates, that his sister Astarte had been self- 
sacrificed in the pursuit of their magical 
knowledge. Human sacrifices were sup- 
posed to be among the initiate propitiations 
of the demons that have their purposes in 
magic—as well as compacts signed with the 
blood of the self-sold. There was also a dark 
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Egyptian art, of which the knowledge and 
the efficacy could only be obtained by the 
novitiate’s procuring a voluntary victim— 
the dearest object to himself, and to whom 
he also was the dearest; and the primary 
spring of Byron’s tragedy lies, I conceive, 
in a sacrifice of that kind having been per- 
formed, without obtaining that happiness 
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which the votary expected would be found 
in the knowledge and power purchased at 
such a price. His sister was sacrificed in 
vain. The manner of the sacrifice is not 
divulged ; but it is darkly intimated to have 
been done amidst the perturbations of some- 
thing horrible. 


‘ Night after night, for years, 
He hath pursued long vigils in this tower 


Without a witness. 


I have been within it— 


So have we all been oft times; but from it, 
Or its contents, it were impossible 
To draw conclusions absolute of aught 


His studies tend to. 


To be sure, there is 


One chamber where none enter—* * * 

Count Manfred was, as now, within his tower ; 
How occupied we know not—but with him, 

The sole companion of his wanderings 

And watchings—her—whom of all earthly things 
That lived, the only thing he seem’d to love.’ 


“ With admirable taste, and in thrilling 
augmentation of the horror, the poet leaves 
the deed which was done in that unap- 
proachable chamber undivulged, while we 
are darkly taught, that within it lie the re- 
lics, or the ashes, of the ‘ one without a 


7” 


tomb.’ 


From Switzerland Byron went to 
Venice, and composed his fourth 
canto of Childe Harold, Beppo, and 
the ode to the Queen of the Adri- 
atic. The Lament of Tasso was writ- 
ten previously to his arrival at that 
city. Thence he removed to Ravenna, 
and here was formed his intimacy 
with the Countess Guiccioli, who hav- 
ing quarrelled with the old man her 
husband, and being, by the sanction 
of the Pope’s legate, about to be shut 
up in a convent for life, was smug- 
gled by Lord Byron out of the city. 
The Poet mixed in the plots of the 
Carbonari, and by intimation from 
the government removed to Pisa. Pre- 
viously, however, to the mention of 
this change of abode, Mr. Galt takes 
occasion to make the following very 
pertinent and perspicuous observa- 
tions on the moral tendency of his 
hero. 


“IT have never been able to understand 
why it has been so often supposed that 
Lord Byron was actuated in the compo- 
sition of his different works by any other 
motive than enjoyment; perhaps no poet 
had ever less of an ulterior purpose in his 
mind during the fits of inspiration (for the 
epithet may be applied correctly to him 
and to the moods in which he was accus- 
tomed to write) than this singular and im- 
passioned man, Those who imagine that 
he had any intention to impair the rever- 


justice, 


ence due to religion, or to weaken the 
hinges of moral action, give him credit for 
far more design and prospective purpose 
than he possessed. They could have known 
nothing of the man, the main defect of 
whose character, in relation to every thing, 
was in having too little of the element or 
principle of purpose. He was a thing of 
impulses, and to judge of what he either 
said or did, as the results of predetermi- 
nation, was not only to do the harshest in- 
but to show a total ignorance of 
his character. His whole fault, the darkest 
course of those flights and deviations from 
propriety which have drawn upon him the 
severest animadversion, lay in the un- 
bridled state of his impulses. He felt, but 
never reasoned. I am led to make these 
observations by noticing the ungracious, or 
more justly, the illiberal spirit in which 
the Prophecy of Dante, which was pub- 
lished with the Marino Faliero, has been 
treated by the anonymous author of Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of Lord 
Byron.” 


Mr. Galt has very ingeniously 
supposed that we have the imperson- 


ation of Byron himself, in the cha- 
racter of Sardanapalus. He further 
argues on the probability of the 
poet’s lady being the true Zarina, 
and the Guiccioli being the Greek 
girl, and enthusiast Myrrha. This 
portion a done with much point and 
extreme neatness, saving that part 
only shan he argues the similarity 
of the King of Assyria with Hamlet 
the Prince of Denmark. How the 
biographer has contrived to confuse 
the respective identities of the two 
characters is to us surprising, for no 
two persons can be more distinct 
than Sardanapalus and the North- 
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man, whose purposes of just ven- 
geance must needs be enkindled by a 
communication from the world of spi- 
rits. Sardanapalus, who is a self- 
agent, with positive moral weakness, 
lends a willing ear to the glozing 
temptations of worldly sensuality, 
and falls the victim of a corrupted 
nature. Not so, however, with the 
youthful and the royal Dane: his is 
only a negative weakness. His pur- 
poses are good, his perceptions of 
right and wrong are distinct, he is 
fully aware of the principles of moral 
rectitude, and, with the consciousness 
of honourable and regal birth, his 
mind is fraught with the full idea of 
the dignity of his individual station, 
and of those constituent qualities 
which form the integral of goodness. 
But this goodness is an abstract 
essence ; a divinity removed far from 
his sphere of action, yet exercising 
an influence upon him—he gazes 
upon it in silent awe, he owns its ex- 
cellence, its benignant powers, yet 
will not bend down a devoted wor- 
shipper, and pray for its interposition 
on his behalf. He is a man of infirm 
purpose, and a vacillating creature. 
This character teaches a high lesson, if 
it be rightly understood. Heaven ex- 
pects us to do our duty upon earth— 
the performance must be positive and 
true—confiding faith is not sufficient 
—negative virtue is not sufticient— 
procrastinated execution is not sufti- 
cient—the mere avoidance of evil is 
not sufficient: the agent must for- 
ward —forward—-forward—-neither 
looking to the right nor to the left; 
and casting aside all the weaknesses 
of heart, must fulfil the behest of 
his mighty master—and vindicate his 
ways amongst the creatures of this 
nether world. All German scholars 
must remember the eloquent, highly 
poetical explanation of the mystery of 
Hamlet’s existence, given by the 
glorious Goéthe, in the pages of his 
Wilhelm Meister. Wecannot forbear 
inserting an extract from that frag- 
ment of vivid and just criticism; and, 
in order to please the general reader, 
we make it from Mr. Thomas Car- 
lyle’s admirable translation of the 
German’s most admirable novel. 

“« Figure to yourselves this youth,” 
cried he, ‘ this son of princes ; con- 
ceive him vividly—bring his state 
before your eyes—and then observe 
‘* him when he learns that his father’s 
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spirit walks! Stand by him in the 
‘ terrors of the night, when the ve- 
nerable ghost itself appears before 
him. A horrid shudder passes over 
him; he speaks to the mysterious 
form; he sees it beckon him; he 
follows it, and hears. ‘The fearful 
accusation of his uncle rings in his 
ears ; the summons to revenge ; and 
the piercing, oft-repeated prayer, 
*‘ Remember me!’ 

«« « And when the ghost has vanish- 
ed, who is it that stands before us? 
A young hero panting for ven- 
geance? A prince by birth, rejoic- 
ing to be called to punish the usurp- 
er of his crown? No! Trouble and 
astonishment take hold of the soli- 
tary young man; he grows bitter 
against smiling villains; swears that 
he will not forget the spirit; and 
concludes with the expressive eja- 
‘ culation : 


The time is’ out of joint. O, cursed spite ! 
That ever I was born to set it right! 


“« « In these words, I imagine, will 
be found the key to Hamlet’s whole 
procedure. To me it is clear, that 
‘ Shakspeare meant, in the present 
case, to represent the effects of a 
great action laid upon a soul unfit 
for the performance of it. In this 
view the whole piece seems, to me, 
to be composed. An oak-tree is 
planted in a costly jar, which should 
have borne only pleasant flowers in 
its bosom; the roots expand, the 
jar is shivered! A lovely, pure, 1no- 
ble, and most moral nature, with- 
out the strength of nerve which 
forms a hero, sinks beneath a bur- 
den which it cannot bear, and must 
not cast away. All duties are holy 
for him; the present is too hard. 
Impossibilities have been required 
of him; not in themselves impos- 
sibilities, but such for him. He 
winds, and turns, and torments 
himself ; he advances and recoils ; 
is ever put in mind—ever puts him- 
self in mind; at last, does all but 
lose his purpose from his thoughts, 
“yet still without recovering his 
“* peace of mind.’ ” 

Lord Byron next moved to Pisa, 
where he was joined by that illustri- 
ous Cockney, Leigh Hunt, who, with 
the assistance of the Peer, was to 
publish a monthly work, under the 
title of the Liberal. This periodical 
was intended to act upon society 
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much after the manner of the labours 
of the Encyclopedists—but Byron was 
not a Voltaire; and what was Leigh 
Hunt but the empty-headed and con- 
ceited poet of Cockaigne. That any 
resolution was entertained of sub- 
verting religion, and introducing an 
Age of Reason, muddled and run 
mad, we can hardly believe—nay, we 
are altogether incredulous of the mat- 
ter. Even were the host of philoso- 
phers, and meters of persiflage, and 
proselytes of infidelity, to join to- 
gether, for the purpose of counteract- 
ing religious reverence in this coun- 
try, they would never succeed. They 
did not succeed in France, although 
they played sad havoc with men’s in- 
tellects.—certain it is, that under 
whatever denomination men may herd 
together, the spirit of devotion is in- 
nate in their breasts, and will eventu- 
ally defy the malice of the devil and of 
all his imps of darkness and minis- 
trants vpon earth. There is in the 
world, a temple of universal religion, 
the foundation stone of which was 
laid by the hands of the Mighty Ar- 
chitect, and which men, by their as- 
siduity and zeal, through some thou- 
sand years, have raised to the glori- 
fication of the Maker of the Universe 
—a temple of stupendous and awful 
structure—of magnificent apportion- 
ment and unrivalled beauty. And is 
this erection to be destroyed by the 
fingers of a puny set of infidels, even 
though guided by the promptings and 
whisperings of the great Anarchist 
himself? The supposition is farcical. 

Mr. Galt’s notions, in respect to 
Byron’s literary partnership with the 
man of Cockaigne, are the true ones. 
Here they are, in the biographer’s 
own words : 


“ Mr. Hunt, in extenuation of the bitter- 
ness with which he has spoken on the sub- 
ject, says, that Lord Byron made no 
scruple of talking very freely of me and 
mine.’ It may, therefore, be possible that 
Mr. Hunt had cause for his resentment, 
and to feel the humiliation of being under 
obligations toa mean man; at the same 
time Lord Byron, on his side, may upon 
experience have found equal reason to re- 
pent of his connexion with Mr. Hunt. 
And it is certain that each has sought to 
justify, both to himself and to the world, 
the rupture of a copartnery which ought 
never to have been formed. But his Lord- 
ship’s conduct is the least justifiable. He 
had allured Hunt to Italy with flattering 
hopes ; he had a perfect knowledge of his 
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hampered circumstances, and he was tho- 
roughly aware that, until their speculation 
became productive, he must support him. 
To the extent of about five hundred pounds 
he did so; a trifle, considering the glitter- 
ing anticipations of their scheme. 

“Viewing their copartnery, however, as 
a mere commercial speculation, his Lord- 
ship’s advance could not be regarded as 
liberal, and no modification of the term 
munificence or patronage could be applied 
to it. But unless he had harassed Hunt 
for the repayment of the money, which 
does not appear to have been the case, nor 
could he morally, perhaps even legally, 
have done so, that gentleman had no cause 
to complain. The joint adventure was a 
failure; and except a little repining on the 
part of the one for the loss of his advance, 
and of grudging on that of the other for the 
waste of his time, no sharper feeling ought 
to have arisen between them. But vanity was 
mingled with their golden dreams. Lord 
Byron mistook Hunt's political notoriety 
for literary reputation, and Mr. Hunt 
thought it was a fine thing to be chum and 
partner with so renowned a Lord. After 
all, however, the worst which can be said 
of it is, that, formed in weakness, it could 
produce only vexation. 

* But the dissolution of the vapour with 
which both parties were so intoxicated, and 
which led to their quarrel, might have oc- 
casioned only amusement to the world, had 
it not left an ignoble stigma on the character 
of Lord Byron, and given cause to every 
admirer of his genius to deplore, that he 
should have so forgotten his dignity and 
fame. 

“ There is no disputing the fact, that his 
Lordship, in conceiving the plan of the 
Liberal, was actuated by sordid motives, 
and of the basest kind, inasmuch as it was 
intended that the popularity of the work 
should rest upon satire; or, in other words, 
on the ability to be displayed by it in the 
art of detraction. Being disappointed in 
his hopes of profit, he shuffled out of the 
concern as meanly as any higgler could 
have done who had found himself in a 
profitless business with a disreputable part- 
ner. There is no disguising this unvar- 
nished truth; and though his friends did 
well in getting the connexion ended as 
quickly as possible, they could not eradicate 
the original sin of the transaction, nor ex- 
tinguish the consequences which it of 
necessity entailed. Let me not, however, 
be misunderstood; my objection to the 
conduct of Byron does not lie against the 
wish to turn his extraordinary talents to 
profitable account, but to the mode in which 
he proposed to, and did, employ them. 
Whether Mr. Hunt was or was not a fit 
copartner for one of his Lordship’s rank 
and celebrity, I do not undertake to judge, 
but any individual was good enough for 
that vile prostitution of his genius, to 
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which, in an unguarded hour, he submit- 
ted for money. Indeed, it would be doing 
injustice to compare the motives of Mr. 
Hunt in the business with those by which 
Lord Byron was infatuated. He put 
nothing to hazard; happen what might, 
he could not be otherwise than a gainer; 
for if profit failed, it could not be denied 
that the ‘ foremost poet’ of all the age 
had discerned in him either the promise or 
the existence of merit, which he was de- 
sirous of associating with his own. This 
advantage Mr. Hunt did gain by the con- 
nexion; and it is his own fault that he 


cannot be recollected as the associate of 


Byron, but only as having attempted to 
deface his monument.” 


The freedom of expression con- 
tained in the preceding paragraph, 
has egregiously offended the sweet 
author of Rimini, and he has ac- 
cordingly given the biographer a re- 
taliating shew-up, in his diurnal, the 
Tatler. Mr. Galt, however, is a man 
of too much sense to mind the rav- 
ings of so thorough an idiot. 

The author next describes the Life 
and Death of Shelley ; and in the be- 
haviour of his chief mourner is an- 
other argument in favour of our 
Here it is 
for the reader’s satisfaction. 

** That unfortunate gentleman (Mr. 
Shelley) was undoubtedly a man of ge- 
nius—full of ideal beauty and enthusiasm. 
And yet there was some defect in his un- 
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derstanding, by which he subjected himself 


to the accusation of atheism. In his dis- 
positions he is represented to have been 
ever calm and amiable; and but for his 
metaphysical errors and reveries, and 

singular incapability of conceiving the ex- 
isting state of things as it practically affects 
the nature and condition of man, to have 


possessed many of the gentlest qualities of 


humanity. He highly admired the en- 
dowments of Lord Byron, and in return 
was esteemed by his Lordship; but even 
had there been neither sympathy nor 
friendship between them, his premature 
fate could not but have saddened Byron 
with no common sorrow, 

“ Mr. Shelley was some years younger 
than his noble friend; he was the eldest 
son of Sir Timothy Shelley, Bart., of Castle 
Goring, Sussex. At the age of thirteen he 
was sent to Eton, where he rarely mixed 
in the common amusements of the other 
boys; but was of a shy, reserved dispo- 
sition, fond of solitude, and made few 
friends. He was not distinguished for his 
proficiency in the regular studies of the 
school ; on the contrary, he neglected them 
for German and Chemistry. His abilities 
were superior, but deteriorated by eccen- 
tricity. At the age of sixteen he was 
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sent to the University of Oxford, where 
he soon distinguished himself by publish- 
ing a pamphlet, under the absurd and 
world-defying title of The Necessity of 
Atheism, tor which he was expelled the 
University. 

“ This event proved fatal to his pros- 
pects in life; and the treatment he re- 
ceived from his family was too harsh to 
win him from error. His father, however, 
in a short time relented, and he was re- 
ceived home; but he took so little trouble 
to conciliate the esteem of his friends, that 
he found the house uncomfortable, and left 
it. He then went to London, where he 
eloped with a young lady to Gretna Green. 
Their united ages amounted to thirty-two; 
and the match being deemed unsuitable to 
his rank and prospects, it so exasperated 
his father, that he broke off all communi- 
cation with him. 

* After their marriage the young couple 
resided some time in Edinburgh. They 
then passed over to Ireland, which, being 
in a state of disturbance, Shelley took 
part in politics, more reasonable than might 
have been expected. He inculcated mo- 
deration. 

“ About this time he became devoted to 
the cultivation of his poetical talents; but 
his works were sullied with the erroneous 
inductions of an understanding which, in- 
asmuch as he regarded all the existing 
world in the wrong, must be considered 
as having been either shattered or defec- 
tive. 

** His rash marriage proved, of course, 
an unhappy one. After the birth of two 
children, a separation, by mutual consent, 
took place, and Mrs. Shelley committed 
suicide. 

“ He then married a daughter of Mr. 
Godwin, the author of Caleb Williams, 
and they resided for some time at Great 
Marlow, in Buckinghamshire, much re- 

spected for their charity. In the mean 
time, his irreligious opinions had attracted 
public notice, and, in consequence of his 
unsatisfactory notions of the Deity, his 
children, probably at the instance of his 
father, were taken from him by a decree 
of the Lord Chancellor: an event which, 
with increasing pecuni ury embarrassments, 
induced him to quit England, with the in- 
tention of never returning. 

* Being in Switzerland when Lord 
Syron, after his domestic tribulations ar- 
rived at Geneva, they became acquainted, 
He then crossed the Alps, and again at 
Venice renewed his friendship with his 
Lordship, he thence passed to Rome, 
where he resided some time; and after 
visiting Naples, fixed his permanent resi- 
dence in Tuscany. His acquirements were 
constantly augmenting, and he was without 
question an accomplished person. He was, 
however, more of a metaphysician than a 
poet, though there are splendid specimens 
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of poetical thought in his works, As a 
man, he was objected to only on account 
of his speculative opinions; for he pos- 
sessed many amiable qualities, was just in 
his intentions, and gencrous to excess. 

“ When he had seen Mr. Hunt esta- 
blished in the Casa Lanfranchi with Lord 
Byron at Pisa, Mr. Shelley returned to 
Leghorn, for the purpose of taking a sea 
excursion; an amusement to which he was 
much attached. During a violent storm 
the boat was swamped, and the party on 
board were all drowned. Their bodies 
were, however, afterwards cast on shore ; 
Mr. Shelley’s was found near Via Reggio, 
and, being greatly decomposed, and unfit 
to be removed, it was determined to reduce 
the remains to ashes, that they might be 
carried to a place of sepulture. Accord- 
ingly preparations were made for the 
burning. 

“ Wood in abundance was found on the 
shore, consisting of old trees and the wreck 
of vessels: the spot itself was well suited 
for the ceremony. The magnificent bay 
of Spezia was on the right, and alee 
on the left, at equal distances of about 
two-and-twenty miles. The headlands 
project boldly far into the sea; in front lie 
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several islands, and behind dark forests 
and the cliffy Apennines. Nothing was 
omitted that could exalt and dignify the 
mournful rites with the associations of 
classic antiquity: frankincense and wine 
were not forgotten, The weather was se- 
rene and beautiful, and the pacified ocean 
was silent, as the flame rose with extraor- 
dinary brightness. Lord Byron was pre- 
sent ; but he should himself have described 
the scene, and what he felt. 

‘ These antique obsequies were un- 
doubtedly affecting; but the return of the 
mourners from the burning, is the most 
app: alling orgia, without the horror of 
crime, of which I have ever heard. When 
the duty was done, and the ashes col- 
lected, they dined and drank much toge- 
ther, and bursting from the calm mastery 
with which they had repressed their feel- 
ings during the solemnity, gave way to 
frantic exultation. They were all drunk ; 
they sang, they shouted, and their barouche 
was driven like a whirlwind through the 
forest. I can conceive nothing descriptive 
of the demoniac revelry of that flight, but 
scraps of the dead man’s own song of 
Faust, Mephistophiles, and Ignis Fatuus, 
in alternate chorus. 


The limits of the sphere of dream, 
The bounds of true and false are past ; 
Lead us on thou wand’ring Gleam; 
Lead us onward, far and fast, 
To the wide, the desert waste 


But see how swift, advance and shift, 
Trees behind trees—row by row, 
Now clift by clift, rocks bend and lift, 

Their frowning foreheads as we go; 


The giant-snouted crags, ho! 


ho! 


How they snort, and how they blow. 


Honour her to whom honour is due, 

Old mother Baubo, honour to you. 

An able sow with old Baubo upon her 

Is worthy of glory and worthy of honour 


The way is wide, the way is long, 

But what is that for a Bedlam throng? 

Some on a ram, and some on a prong, ~ 

On poles and on broomsticks we flutter along. 


Every trough will be boat enough, 
With a rag for a sail, we can sweep through the sky, 
Who flies not to-night, when means he to fly? 


About this time the poet wrote the 
Two Foscari—Werner—The Deform- 
ed Transformed,—and removed to 
Genoa. He then joined the Greeks, 
and died at Missolonghi, April 19, 
1824, in the thirty-seventh year of 
his age. 

Having done justice to Mr. Galt’s 
biography, there remains the unplea- 
sant task of censure. The writer 
should not attempt the definition of 


metaphysical abstractions. Mr. Galt 
is a shrewd observer of human nature 
—a powerful delineator of character 
—but not a hard thinker. It is when 
he ventures into the stream of philo- 
sophy, that, not being an expert 
swimmer, he soon gets out of his 
depth and flounders woefully, as wit- 
ness the following passage, too full 
of discursive imagery to lead to any 
intelligible definition. 
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“ He was, undoubtedly, delicately sus- 
ceptible of impressions from the beauties of 
nature, for he retained recollections of the 
scenes which interested his childish won- 
der, fresh and glowing, to his latest days; 
nor have there been wanting plausible 
theories to ascribe the formation of his poe- 
tical character to the contemplation of those 
romantic scenes. But whoever has attend- 
ed to the influential causes of character, will 
reject such theories as shallow, and betray- 
ing great ignorance of human nature, Ge- 
nius of every kind belongs to some innate 
temperament; it does not necessarily im- 
ply a particular bent, because that may 
possibly be the effect of circumstances; but, 
without question, the peculiar quality is 
inborn, and particular to the individual. 
All hear and see much alike; but there is 
an undefinable though wide difference be- 
tween the ear of the musician, or the eye 
of the painter, compared with the hearing 
and seeing organs of ordinary men; and 
itis in something like that difference in 
which genius consists. Genius is, however, 
an ingredient of mind more easily described 
by its effects than by its qualities. It is as 
the fragrance, independent of the freshness 
and complexion of the rose—as the light 
on the cloud—as the bloom on the cheek 
of beauty, of which the possessor is uncon- 
scious until the charm has been seen by its 
influence on others—it is the internal gol- 
den flame of the opal—a something which 
may be abstracted from the thing in which 
it appears, without changing the quality of 
its substance, its form, or its affinities. I 
am not, therefore, disposed to consider the 
idle and reckless childhood of Byron as un- 
favourable to the development of his ge- 
nius; but, on the contrary, inclined to 
think, that the indulgence of his mother, 
leaving him so much to the accidents of 
undisciplined impression, was calculated to 
cherish associations, which rendered them, 
in the maturity of his powers, ingredients 
of spell that ruled his memory.” 

It is impossible from the above 
passage to arrive at any thing like an 
understanding of that best endow- 
ment of man which imparts to his 
mind— 


“ The vision and the faculty divine.” 


In the first place, Mr. Galt begs 
the question when he asserts, that 
“‘ there is a wide difference between 
the ear of the musician, or the eye 
of the painter, compared with the 
hearing and seeing organs of ordi- 
nary men.’’ This position we deny. 
Does the writer mean a painter, like 
Salvator Rosa, or Mr. Martin, or Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, or a sign-post 
dauber for hedge-houses of entertain- 
ment. The two former are remarkable 
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for ungovernable wildness of imagina- 
tion ; the third for poetical fancy, 
exquisite taste, and the secretof giving 
transparency and brilliancy to his co- 
louring ; the fourth for a thick peri- 
cranium, the hollowness of which has 
been tenanted by dismal and perpe- 
tual darkness. The fact is, two 
painters or two musicians may differ 
as widely as a simple cypher does 
from any given quantity. There is, 
however, a close approximation be- 
tween the sons of genius. Mr. Galt 
seems to think that genius is synony- 
mous with poetical fancy—at least, 
such is the conclusion which we 
gather from his own laboured com- 
parison. But it may be simply de- 
scribed as the communicative intellect 
between God and man, the power of 
self-intuition ; or, to use the words 
of one of the later philosophers of 
Greece, ots To yevouevoy ects Dean 
euov, crwrys. It is the primary ima- 
gination, which is set forth in the fol- 
lowing passage from Mr. Coleridge’s 
Biographia Litteraria. We also give 
his definition of fancy, that our rea- 
ders may see how that philosophic 
poet describes the one and the other. 


“The IMAGINATION then I consider 
either as primary, or secondary. The pri- 
mary IMAGINATION I hold to be the living 
Power and prime Agent of all human 
Perception, and as a repetition in the finite 
mind of the eternal act of creation in the 
infinite [ am. The secondary I consider 
as an echo of the former, co-existing with 
the conscious will, yet still as identical with 
the primary in the kind of its agency, and 
differing only in degree, and in the mode 
of its operation. It dissolves, diffuses, 
dissipates, in order to re-create; or where 
this process is rendered impossible, yet 
still at all events it struggles to idealize and 
to unify. It is essentially vital, even as all 
objects (as objects) are essentially fixed 
and dead. 

“ Fancy, on the contrary, has no other 
counters to play with, but fixities and de- 
finites. The Fancy is indeed no other 
than a mode of Memory emancipated from 
the order of time and space ; and blended 
with, and modified by that empirical phe- 
nomenon of the will, which we express by 
the word cHoice. But equally with the 
ordinary memory it must receive all its 
materials ready made from the law of as- 
sociation,”” 


The question is, had Byron that 
inappreciable gift which we denomi- 
nate genius? We think, undoubtedly 
not. Was he the truly great and 
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lofty poct which his admirers would 
make him? By the same rule, we 
think not. This Mr. Galt himself 
unwittingly proves in the very next 
paragraph to the one which we have 
above quoted from his work. We 
say unwittingly—for the admission 
is made circumstantially—as the real 
state of the case is diametrically op- 
posed to the position so confidently 
made by the biographer. He says, 

“ It is singular, and I am not aware it 
has been before that, with all his 
tender and impassioned apostrophes to 
beauty and love, Byron has in no instance, 
not even in the freest passages of Don Juan, 
associated either the one or the other with 
sensual images. The extravagance of Shak- 
speare’s Juliet, when she speaks of Romeo 
being cut, after death, into stars, that all the 
world may be in love with night, is flame 
and ecstasy, compared to the icy metaphy- 
sical glitter of Byron’s amorous allusions, 
The verses, beginning with 


noticed, 


* She walks in beauty, like the light 
Of eastern climes, and starry skies,’ 


is a perfect example of what I have con- 
ceived of his bodiless admiration of beauty, 
and objectless enthusiasm of love. The sen- 
timent itself is unquestionably in the high- 
est mood of the intellectual sense of beau- 
ty; the simile is, however, any thing but 
such an image as the beauty of woman 
would suggest. It is only the remembrance 
of some impression or imagination of the 
loveliness of a twilight, applied to an ob- 
ject that awakened the same abstract ge- 
neral idea of beauty. The fancy which 
could conceive, in its passion, the charms 
of a female to be like the glow of the even- 
ing, or the general effect of the midnight 
stars, must have been enamoured of some 
beautiful abstraction, rather than aught of 
flesh and blood. Poets and lovers have com- 
pared the complexion of their mistresses to 
the hues of the morning or of the evening, 
and their eyes to the dew-drops and the 
stars; but it has no place in the feelings 
of man to think of female charms in the 
sense of admiration which the beauties of 
the morning or the evening awaken. It 
is to make the simile the principal. Per- 
haps, however, it may be as well to defer 
the criticism to which this peculiar charac- 
teristic of Byron’s amatory effusions give 
rise, until we shall come to estimate his ge- 
neral powers as a poet. There is upon the 
subject of love, no doubt, much beautiful 
composition throughout his works; but not 
one line in all the thousands which shows 
a sexual feeling of female attraction—all is 
vague and passionless, save in the delicious 
rhythm of the verse.” 


We candidly confess, that the 
passage is somewhat difficult of com- 
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prehension; especially as we are 
aware of several facts involved in the 
writings of Lord Byron. Mr. Galt 
says, that the freest passages of Don 
Juan are not associated with sensual 
images. This bold assertion sur- 
prises us, for we know to the con- 
trary : and so did Mr. Southey, when, 
in his re ply to the noble Poet, he ex- 
claimed, that ‘‘ he had never manu- 
factured furniture for the brothel.’’ 

The “ bodiless admiration of beauty, 
and objectiess enthusiasm of love,” 
is impossible. Neither love nor ad- 
miration, nor yet enthusiasm, are 
abstract qualities ; they are incapable 
of existence without an object. This 
is amply proved in the very pages of 
Mr. Galt’s biography, where the he- 
roines and heroes of the Poet’s ma- 
nufacture are traced to living beings 
with whom he had come in contact, 
and for whom he had entertained 
aversion or attachment. Besides, 
Mr. Galt in one place says, that 
his finest portions in the Giaour, 
Bride of Abydos, Don Juan, 
and, by common consent, in Childe 
Harold, are the effect of the impres- 
sions made on his mind by the ap- 
pearances of external nature, although 
in another he speaks of Byron being, 
for intellectual power and creative 
originality, entitled to stand ‘‘ on the 
highest peak of the mountain.” By- 
ron, moreover, was an individual in 
whose breast all the angry passions 
made their lair, whence they were 
wont to issue as occasion was af- 
forded, and spread havoc around 
in their furious career. The au- 
thor of his biography admits this 
in part, as witness the following 
passage —_— 


Corsair, 


“ Deep feelings of dissatisfaction and 
disappointthent are far more obvious; they 
constitute, indeed, the very spirit of his 
works, and a spirit of such qualities is the 
least of all likely to have arisen from the 
contemplation of magnificent nature, or to 
have been inspired by studying her storms 
or serenity ; for dissatisfaction and disap- 
pointment are the offspring of moral expe- 
rience, and have no natural association 
with the forms of external things. The 
habit of associating morose sentiments with 
any particular kind of scenery, only shows 
that the sources of the sullenness arose in 
similar visible circumstances. It is from 
these premises I would infer, that the seeds 
of Byron’s misanthropic tendencies were 
implanted during the ‘ silent rages’ of his 
childhood, and that the effect of mountain 
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scenery, which continued so strong upon 
him after he left Scotland, producing the 
sentiments with which he has imbued his 
heroes in the wild circumstances in which 
he places them, was mere reminiscence and 
association. For although the sullen tone 
of his mind was not fully brought out until 
he wrote Childe Harold, it is yet evident 
from his Hours of Idleness, that he was 
tuned to that key before he went abroad. 
The dark colouring of his mind was plainly 
imbibed in a mountainous region, frem 
sombre heaths, and in the midst of rude- 
ness and grandeur. He had no taste for 
more cheerful images, and there is neither 
rural objects nor villagery in the scenes he 
describes, but only loneness and the so- 
lemnity of mountains.” 


It is not sufficient for a man to be 
gifted with the powers of energy of 
expression and liveliness of imagery 
only, to entitle him to the distinction 
of a lofty poet. The first of these 
qualities is shared in common with 
Byron by many a voluble drunkard, 
who, as the fumes of wine are eddy- 
ing around his brains, will indulge 
his company with such energetic ex- 
pressions, and sledge-hammer words 
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of abuse, as cannot easily be trans- 
cended. In the second we think he 
is easily beaten by many an Irish 
labourer and uninstructed savage. 
Mr. Galt’s high encomium on his 
pen, therefore, loses its effective ap- 
plication, supposing that it is found- 
ed on fact. ‘‘ Doubts, indeed,” says 
the writer, ‘‘ may be entertained, if 
in these high qualities even Shaks- 
peare himself was his superior.” Al- 
lowing, for argument’s sake, that 
Shakspeare were inferior, stillevenany 
moderate appreciator of that Poet’s 
worth would confess, that the pos- 
session of the qualities mentioned by 
the biographer, were among the 
minor acknowledged pretensions of 
the Bard of Avon—the Avdo0g pvoso- 
yvous—the myriad-minded ‘man—an 
appellation of one of the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople. Has Mr. Galt 
forgotten the Venus and Adonis, and 
the Rape of Lucrece, of the immortal 
Shakspeare? In respect of energy 
of expression, what does he think 
of the following, among a hundred 
magnificent stanzas? 


“ Here with a cockatrice, dead-killing eye, 
He rouseth up himself, and makes a pause ; 
While she, the picture of pure piety, 
Like a white hind under the grype’s sharp claws, 
Pleads in a wilderness, where are no laws, 
To the rough beast, that knows no gentle right ; 
Nor ought obeys, but his foul appetite. 


Look, when a black-faced cloud the world doth threat, 
In his dim mist the aspiring mountains hiding ; 
From earth’s dark womb some gentle gust doth get, 
Which blows these pitchy vapours from their biding, 
Hindering their present fall by this dividing : 
So his unhallow’d haste her words delays, 


And moody Pluto winks, while Orpheus plays.’ 


For liveliness of imagery, is there 
any thing in Byron that surpasses 


Rare or LucREcE. 


what follows, from the Venus and 


Adonis ? 


“* With this he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms, that held him to her heart, 
And homeward through the dark lawns runs apace. 
Look, how a bright star shooteth from the sky— 
So glides he through the night from Venus’ eye.” 


Mr. Galt gives Lord Byron credit 
for “ intellectual power” and “ cre- 
ative originality ;” and on this ac- 
count he says, “ that Byron is en- 
titled to stand on the highest peak 
of the mountain.” The latter of these 
attributes can,we think, be sufficiently 
contradicted by the Poet’s own ad- 
mission, in his letter on the occasion 


of the Pope controversy, where he 
is continually arguing upon the su- 
periority of the perfection of art over 
the rudeness and imperfection of Na- 
ture !! 

The secret of Byron’s praise of 
Pope, and his attempt against the su- 
periority of Dryden, is simply that he 
felt his own weakness: he was sensible 
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that he wanted high-soaring imagina- 
tion and the creating power. Feeling 
the galling sense of his own failure, he 
afterwards endeavoured to decry the 
dramatic art, and was hardy enough 
to impugn the divinity of Shakspeare. 
With such motives he contended that 
* the Poet is always ranked accord- 
ing to his execution, and not accord- 
ing to his branch of the art.” Byron 
most certainly had a great command 
of forcible words, and has accurately 
described whatever came under his 
observation. Thus the travellerjover 
the field of Waterloo, and along the 
Rhine, and in Switzerland, may lite- 
rally take his Childe Harold as a 
guide book. We also know how to 
appreciate his description of the Dy- 
ing Gladiator, and other passages, 
needless now toenumerate. Butit must 
be allowed, that the passions which 
inspired all his poetry, is hatred of 
the world—detestation of society— 
the loftiest idea of his own merits. 
Byron, for these reasons, was not The 
Poet. Accuracy in delineating out- 
ward objects, is but a small matter 
in the mystery of poetry. How- 


ever brilliant the painting, however 
beautiful the objects, and lovely the 


persons, still some other requisites 
are wanting for the formation of a 
true poet. The power of poetical 
painting must be governed by a 
higher feeling. If that feeling be 
dark, and prompted by human pas- 
sion, it becomes grovelling, has a ten- 
dency to the earth, and the possessor 
is not entitled to a place “on the 
highest peak of the mountain.” If, 
however, the poet’s thoughts mount 
upward to the skies; if he idealize 
on human perfection, cry down the 
baser passions of the soul, and rear 
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into the fulness of maturity all those 
affections which bind man to man, 
and draw man’s thoughts towards 
a higher and better state of exist- 
ence, then such an agent is fulfilling 
the duties of a true poet. 

We cannot say that Byron was of 
this number. We cannot even say 
that he gave his life and soul unre- 
servedly in devotion to poetry. This 
with him was not the business, but 
the amusement of life, or rather the 
instrument by which he attracted 
the eyes of all nations on his own 
person. His reward was extrinsic 
to his Art—it was popular applause ; 
and the motives, therefore, that 
prompted his measures, were un- 
worthy and unhallowed. In his com- 
positions, all seems artifice and con- 
straint. His Selims, Giaours, Con- 
rads, and Harolds, are not living, 
sentient, loving, affectionate human 
beings. They have no sympathies 
with the world—are full of combus- 
tible stuff, breathing flames of brim- 
stone wrath—they are incarnate de- 
vils. In their persons are embodied 
the various interpretations of the 
Poet’s own mind. He was in a con- 
stant struggle with the world, where 
he might have shone as “ a bright, 
particular star,”—he was conquer- 
ed, and in his defeat manifested 
his own folly and weakness. Gdthe 
would have taught him differently, 
had the Bard of Newstead conde- 
scended to take lessons from a fellow- 
creature. ‘The excellent Old Man of 
Wiemar has laid down the rule of 
life in the following significant words, 
which contain the true secret of ex- 
istence: they are translated by his 
friend, Mr. Thomas Carlyle :— 


** What shapest thou here at the World? ’Tis shapen long ago: 
The Maker shaped it and thought it were best even so. 
Thy lot is appointed, go follow its hest ; 
Thy journey’s begun, thou must move and not rest ; 
For sorrow and care cannot alter thy case, 
And running, not raging, will win thee the race.”’ 


He who shall act according to this 
golden precept, will earn never-fail- 
ing happiness for himself. His life 
will be full of pleasure ; his end will 
be attended with blessings ; and pos- 
terity shall make mention of his name, 
in the fervour of praise and veneration. 
The course of such an existence has 
been well expressed by Borger, in his 


Book de Mysticismo.—‘* Obviam it 
rationi sensus, iter ad animum mon- 
strat, eam comitatur, ducit, sustentat, 
accipit quz illa tradit: atque hac 
utriusque conjunctione efficitur, ut, 
elisis nequitie stirpibus, recti ho- 
nestique semina animis inserantur, 
unde perfecta virtus efflorescat.”” 
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LETTER FROM AN X-M.P., 





audi alteram partem. 


Letter from an X-M.P. 


WITH REPLY BY OLIVER YORKE. 





We cheerfully give insertion to the following letter, on the principle of 
It is pleasant to meet an antagonist face to face, parti- 


cularly on a question of facts, he being a witness, and his character conse- 


TO THE EDITOR OF FRASER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


—— - Club House, 
Saturday evening, 4th Sept. 

Sir ;—Having eaten my solitary cut- 

let here (as I am only passing through 

town) your Number for the present 
month has just been placed before me, 
with my pint of wine. 

The article headed ‘‘ Prospects of 
the Ministry” contains, to my own 
positive knowledge, several mis-state- 
ments and false inferences. Some of 
them I will hastily point out to you ; 
and in doing so, | may happen to 
give you a clue to information which 
you will perhaps think it worth your 
while to sift. 

Page 191.—‘‘ The representation of 
** Yorkshire was at stake, and Mr. 
“Brougham felt that the onLy 
‘‘avenue to the suffrages of the 
*‘ Freeholders, was his declared 
‘* opposition to the Ministry.”’ 
Mr. Brougham made the declara- 

tion—but it was elicited by personal 
and disappointed feelings. Huis ave- 
nue to their suffrages was of another 
description. He is returned by the 
interest that elected, and paid for the 
election of, Mr. Wilberforce: and, 
substituting the word Slavery for 
Slave Trade, for the same purpose. 
He—Mr. Brougham, the righteous 
overmuch—is now the representa- 
tive of the saints, through a nego- 
ciated trealy opened with him by Mr. 
Wilberforce on the latter gentleman’s 
retiring from parliament; and after 
he had failed in persuading the late 
Mr. Canning (Mr. Canning actually 
took time for consideration!) to take 
upon himself such representation as 
the surest stepping-stone for his am- 
bition to a temporal power that no 
minister ever wielded before. 

Mr. B. is quite indignant that Lord 
Morpeth, only an oppositionist, should 
have been at the head of the poll. 


quently at stake, and we having the benefit of cross-examining him. 







REPLY BY OLIVER YORKE,. 


This is a gratuitous assertion on 
the part of our correspondent. 

Supposing, however, that he is 
right, and we are ourselves of the 
same opinion in regardto Mr. Brough- 
am, through disappointed feelings, 
avowing hostility to the Duke’s ad- 
ministration; yet, be it observed, 
that that avowal was often made in 
his place in Parliament, and univer- 
sally known previously tothe election. 
When, therefore, the dissolution took 
effect, and Mr. Brougham was in- 
vited to stand for Yorkshire, he, in 
his then proclamation of hostility to 
the present administration, was only 
giving utterance to sentiments which 
were his own by use: thus there was 
no sudden shifting of opinions on the 
part of Mr. Brougham, to take ad- 
vantage of the emergency created in 
his favour, with respect to the re- 
presentation of the county of York. 
Mr. Brougham is certainly the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Wilberforce as saintly 
leader in the House of Commons ; 
and the Saints we utterly abominate, 
for a set of whining and vainglorious 
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P. 191.—* Mr. G. Dawson’s conduct 

“and connexion with the Peel 

“‘ family lost him Derry.” 

Mr. Dawson was ousted through 
the influence of one family—the Be- 
resfords—who have returned his suc- 
cessor to support the government. The 
Primate has returned Mr. Goulburn 
—Lord Beresford voted for the Relief 
Bill, and continues to fill one of the 
highest offices under the Duke’s ad- 
ministration—Lord George’s conduct 
on the resignation of Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, and at the late election, is 
before you. So are the votes of Sir 
John and Mr. Marcus Beresford, and 
of Sir George Hill. 

Under these circumstances you will 
see that, whatever he might or might 
not deserve, PRINCIPLE had not much 
to do with the ousting of Mr. G. 
Dawson. 

He was originally, when only a 
clerk in the Colonial office, returned 
for Derry as the Beresford member— 
as Secretary of the Treasury, he was 
becoming too substantive—too much 
like his own member, 
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hypocrites, as may be seen in sundry 
articles which we have written against 
that mammon-loving set of Tartuffes, 
Mawworms, and Scapins. But this 
has nothing to do with our propo- 
sition, which remains uncontradicted 
by our Correspondent of the “solitary 
cutlet.””. Mr. Brougham may have 
had his expenses paid by the Phi- 
lanthropist and Anti-Colonists (and 
a most cunning race they are, and al- 
ways ready to pay able and noisy 
advocates) ; Mr. Brougham may also 
be indignant against Lord Morpeth, 
for the reason propounded by our 
Correspondent; and the overmuch 
righteous gentleman may have made 
the proposal, as asserted, to Mr. 
Canning.—But what has all this to 
do with the feelings of opposition to 
the Duke of Wellington’s administra- 
tion, which prompted the freeholders 
of Yorkshire to nominate Mr. Brough- 
am as their representative in Par- 
liament? The freeholders of York- 
shire are not members of the Anti- 
slavery Society ; many of them, per- 
haps, may never have heard of the 
existence of this club of hypocrites. 
Our Correspondent, therefore, in this 
first attempt at refuting our asser- 
tions, has proved himself the shal- 
lowest of sophists. 


The inference attempted to be in- 
sinuated by this statement is false. 
If the Duke’s Government were 
strong enough, or were capable of 
assuming, whenever circumstances 
required, such a display—an impos- 
ing attitude—would the Beresfords, 
or any other single family in the Sister 
Kingdom; members of which too 
were part and parcel of the adminis- 
tration, attempt to beard the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and Ire- 
land? Our Correspondent’s admis- 
sion cuts two ways. The Beresfords 
are supporters of the Government, 
and yet they, and they alone, expel 
Mr. George Dawson from Derry! 
We give ‘the Duke” joy of having 
such friends. A few more such ge- 
nerous proofs of attachment and his 
highness is finished. Our Corres- 
pondent of the “ solitary cutlet’ 
presumes to say, that Mr. George 
Dawson was becoming too subetantive e; 
by which, we presume, he means in- 
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P. 192.—‘* For the same reasons— 
“ their support of the D. of W.., 
** and their dependance upon his mi- 
“« nistry, these have been ousted.” 

**Mr. Calvert in Southwark,” who 

never gave a vote for government, 

and was ousted by Mr. Harris, a 

partisan of the government. ‘“ Ho- 

race T'wiss for Wootton Bassett’— 
who paying largely for the return, 

(the speculation, through which from 

being a briefless barrister, he got into 

office) gave it up to represent one of 
the Isle of Wight seats, which he 
gets for nothing. Two supporters of 
government, one (Mr. Villiers, holding 
an agency on the nomination of the 

Colonial office) are returned for this 

borough; so that principle had 

nothing to do with this ousting. 

“* Wilde for Newark’”’—who never 
was member, and never had a chance 
of being member; who, to use your 
own words in a subsequent part of 


With Reply, by Oliver Yorke. 
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dependent. (We forgive the use of 
a substantive for an adjective, and a 
word of one meaning for a term of 
another—our correspondent’s cake- 
lology, as Lord Duberley says, is 
imperfect—but let that pass.) The 
effort, however, to make out Mr. G. 
Dawson an independent man, is truly 
laughable. What! Mr. George Daw- 
son, who truckled to his relation, the 
Home Secretary, and consented to 
become a paltry tool in the hands of 
the worthy gentleman, who sustained 
so ignominious a defeat at Oxford? 
What! Mr. George Dawson, who, 
with the keen appetite of a fawning 
sycophant, eat down every promise 
held out to the Protestants of Ire- 
land; who broke every pledge, burst 
all ties of friendship asunder, and 
gloried in his barefaced and most im- 
pudent apostacy? We know well, 
that had Mr. George Dawson at- 
tempted to canvass the freeholders of 
Derry, the only reply which those 
honest Protestants would have conde- 
scended to give the candidate, would 
have been the argumentum ad. bacu- 
lam; or, in other words, that the 
personal application would have been 
construed into a personal insult, and 
the Protestants of Derry would have 
accordingly kicked the worthy Secre- 
tary of the Treasury out of the door 
which had been contaminated by his 
presence. 


Mr. Calvert “‘ never gave a vote for 
the Government,” says X-M.P. This 
happens not to be true; his vote in 
favour of Ministers on the beer bill 
lost him Southwark. 

What proof has our correspondent, 
in support of his allegation, that Mr. 
Harris was a partisan of Govern- 
ment? If so, would his supporters 
strive to uphold Lord John Russell, 
or any other of the candidates, who 
have already come forward for the 
borough of Southwark, and who are 
known to be staunch Whigs, and 
opponents of Government! 

Mr. Horace Twiss did not offer 
himself a second time for Wootton 
Bassett, because he could not afford 
to buy it, particularly when a seat in 
the Isle of Wight could be had at the 
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the article, could not “ disturb the 
security of the borough by menacing 
the Duke's tenants.’ 

« Bramston and Wellesley for 
Essex.’’—The first retired from dread 
of expense and ill health, or he would 
have been returned: he contributed 
1,0001, towards Mr. Tyrrell’s expen- 
ses. Mr. Long Wellesley is the 
determined opponent of the Duke and 
his administration, and was opposed 
by the Government fofis viribus. 

“« Wodehouse for Norfolk’ —* Lid- 
dell for Northumberland’? — both 
frightened out by expense: and both 
very problematical supporters of the 
Duke’s administration. 
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expense of the Treasury. Mr. Twiss 
is a fortunate man—not so we fear is 
his master. 

If Wilde had, in his own estima- 
tion, no chance of gaining the ascen- 
dancy in Newark, why, in Heaven’s 
name, did he attempt it, seeing that he 
is a lover of pelf, and is well content 
to gain money on any terms not in- 
consistent with the scruples of his 
tender conscience? Wilde would 
never have entered into the business 
of opposition to the Duke of New- 
castle, without some hopes of success. 
The Government, too, which could 
take into its service Lord Rosslyn, 
Mr. Abercrombie, and Sir James 
Scarlett,—would it not be eager to 
gain over so influential and con- 
summate a lawyer as Sergeant Wilde? 
Our corre spondent does not directly 
deny our assertion as to the learned 
Gentleman’s rejection at Newark. 
He attempts sophistry, but cuts a 
sorry figure in that trade. He 
argues by “ probability ;”” but pro- 
bability must give way to the naked 
truth. One word more. With Go- 
vernment all things are possible, or at 
least it imagines so ;—witness its late 
support of the two members for Rye, 
in the teeth of a decision of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons! 

Mr. Bramston retired from ill- 
health and the dread of expense from 
Essex. Who doubts the expense part 
of the reason? and who does not 
doubt his subscription of a 1,000/. to 
Mr. Tyrrell? His motive for retiring 
from the contest is creditable to his 
love of economy ; his donation, if it 
be paid, is not very flattering to his 
understanding. 

But the truth of the matter is, that 
the men of Essex were determined 
to have-Ultra Tories. For that rea- 
son Bramston knew, that if he stood, 
he must fail of success, as he was a 
thorough supporter of the Welling- 
ton administration. 

Mr. Long Wellesley was the “ de- 
termined opponent of the Duke and 
his administration.”” We must pause 
before we believe this—the member 
for St. Ives, the colleague of Mr. 
Morrison the linen-draper, is a Wel- 
lesley 

Whatever Long Wellesley’s political 
bias might have been, his connexion 
with the Duke of Wellington mili- 
tated against him too powerfully to 
be resisted. For this we have the au- 
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P, 192.—“* Sir Robert Peel’s first 
“ attack was on the Duke of New- 
“castle. The interests of that 
“* high-spirited nobleman had for 
** many years placed a seat in the 
** house at the disposal of the Pro- 
** testant champion. When he re- 
*‘nounced those principles and 

violated his pledge, the Noble 

“* Duke demanded a surrender of 

“the political patent, and conse- 

** quently one of the Baronet's sup- 

** porters was displaced.” 


“< 


This clearly refers to the return of 
Sir R. Peel’s personal friend, Sir 
Alexander Grant, for Aldborough, in 
1826. That was THE FIRST occasion 
on which the Duke returned a friend 
of the Protestant champion, as such— 
he had not, as said, placed a seat at 
his disposal for many years. When 
the Relief Bill was brought forward 
by Sir Robert Peel, Sir Alexander 
Grant opposed it, and voted against it 
in every division that took place. He 
was not displaced, nor was there ever 
any question of his retiring from the 
representation of Aldborough during 
the continuance of that Parliament. 
The story, therefore, of the Govern- 
ment sending Mr. Wilde to Newark, 
in vengeance for this act of justice, be- 
comes a fable, 1r Mr. Wilde were 
sent by the Government. 


* 
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thority of some of the most respect- 
able freeholders of the county. 

We pass by Mr. Wodehouse, of 
Norfolk, and Mr. Liddell, of Nor- 
thumberland—all that we contended 
for being virtually admitted. 

They have shown a leaning to- 
wards the Duke. As to his having 
uniform and consistent supporters, 
we beg to say, that, with all others, 
beyond his immediate circle of fawn- 
ers and slaves of office, his Govern- 
ment does not inspire that confidence 
which men must feel, who, without 
direct political or interested motives, 
come forward to support measures of 
a Prime Minister’s suggestion. 


Our correspondent seems to be 
very minutely informed about the 
movements of Sir Alexander Grant, 
Sir Robert Peel, and the Duke of 
Newcastle; and, as the friend of the 
two former individuals, he has put 
forward a cunningly-devised refuta- 
tion of the charge brought against 
them in the last Number of Regina. 
But he of the “ solitary cutiet’”’ can- 
not deceive us, Oliver Yorke. The 
cutlet-loving gentleman says, that 
Sir Alexander’s election ‘“‘ was THE 
FIRST occasion on which the Duke 
returned a friend of the Protestant 
champion—[Out on the phrase, as 
applied to the renegade baronet of the 
spinning-jenny!]—as such.” Our cor- 
respondent, however, does not say, 
that his Grace of Newcastle did not 
place the seat in question in the hands 
of Sir Robert Peel, to return any ad- 
herent of Protestantism other than 
and beyond a personal friend. This 
M. P. is a sophist of the meanest or- 
der, and of the shallowest pretensions 
to the handling of that legerdemain 
and subtle craft, which can sometimes 
make the worse appear the better 
cause. The fact is, the seat was 
presented to Sir Robert Peel, to 
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P. 193.—‘‘ Mr. Jonathan Peel had, 
“‘on a former occasion, been re- 
“‘ turned for Norwich on account 
“‘ of his Protestant attachments.” 


And most consistently he redeemed 
his pledge. Throughout the whole 
of the discussions on the Relief Bill, 
there was not a member in the whole 
House who took a more decided, more 
active, and more conspicuous part 
against his brother than Mr. Jonathan 
Peel : and very ill he has been used 
by the electors of Norwich. 


P. 193.—‘* Mr. Lawrence Peel, hav- 
“ing sounded several boroughs, 
“* after being obliged to retire from 
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return whomsoever he pleased, The 
last turn was given to Sir Alexander 
Grant—vulgd Chin Grant—who, no- 
toriously, is the Home Secretary’s 
**my man, Friday.” It is true, that 
Sir Alexander Grant voted against the 
emancipation bill; but little credit, in- 
deed, isdueto him for his assumed con- 
sistency. He wasinclined to apostatize 
with his Patron, the Home Secretary ; 
but when this his intention was made 
known to the Duke of Newcastle, his 
Grace immediately required, at the 
hands of Mr. Peel, Sir Alexander 
Grant’s acceptance of the Chiltern 
Hundreds. On this startling propo- 
sition, the patron and the client con- 
sulted together ; when the Duke’s in- 
tention of publishing the matter, and 
the known difficulty of obtaining an- 
other seat, intimidated Sir Alexander 
Grant into consistency, which other- 
wise would never have been preserv- 
ed. No credit, therefore, is due to 
this baronet for his opposition to the 
Catholic relief bill. 

It is not said, that Mr. Wilde was 
not sent to Newark by Government ; 
and the IF, in capitals, has all the ap- 
pearance of a bully, who assumes 
outward grandeur with little of in- 
ward purpose. 

The late attempt was not the first 
made by Sergeant Wilde upon New- 
ark; but it would be invidious to 
disclose all the circumstances. Let 
our correspondent make further in- 
quiries, and we are sure he will be 
enlightened. 


We did not say that Mr. Jonathan 
Peel was defeated at Norwich for his 
conduct on the Catholic question. No, 
not for that, but for his connexion 
with one whose name is the misfor- 
tune of his family. Mr. Jonathan 
Peel did not vote against Ministers 
on the Dundas and Bathurst job! 

Mr. Jonathan Peel must thank his 
brother, Sir Robert, for his rejec- 
tion by the men of Norwich. With 
regard to this family—ex uno disce 
omnes, was the principle of action 
adopted by the outraged Tories of 
Great Britain and Ireland, during 
the late General Election. 
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“* Cockermouth, resolved to try his 
** fate in Newcastle-under-Line.”’ 


Mr. Lawrence Peel was returned 
for Cockermouth by Lord Lonsdale, 
who now requires, as the price of 
peace in Westmorland, that seat for 
Mr. James Brougham, (though, to 
avoid appearances, HE is by a hocus 
arrangement returned by Lord Rad- 
nor, Lord Radnor’s brother being re- 
turned for Cockermouth,) and the 
writer of this believes that, under all 
circumstances, he would have retired 
from Parliament (as he had from the 
Board of Control,) on account of 
his habits being quite unsuited to it. 

It is not to be supposed that THE 
Exectors of Cockermouth thought 
much of his conduct, or disapproved 
of it. It is clear Lord Lonsdale is 
not opposed to the supporters of go- 
vernment, for Lord Lowther and Sir 
John Beckett are in office, and his 
lordship has returned Mr. Holmes 
“* Ajax Flagellifer,” for Haslemere. 
So there is an end of the reason in- 
ferred for Mr. L. Peel’s being out of 
Cockermouth. Nor did he ever sound 
any borough. 

The beaten candidate for Newcastle 
is Mr. Edmund Peel, who never was 
in Parliament. 


With Reply, by Oliver Yorke. 


Here is an assumption, without 
any just grounds for its maintenance. 
By our correspondent’s own confes- 
sion, Mr. Lawrence Peel, though not 
directly, was yet. indirectly ousted 
by the force of that spirit which is 
adverse to Ministers, and which is, 
at present, widely stalking through- 
out the country, If the Tories did 
not prove sufficiently powerful for 
the defeat of Mr. Lawrence Peel, at 
least he admits that the Whig in- 
terest effected the victory. Only 
conceive the powerful and wealthy 
family of the Lonsdales (although 
not over-warm friends of the admi- 
nistration,) being obliged, for the 
sake of peace in Westmorland, to 
succumb so ignominiously to the 
Broughams and the Whigs? Why, 
this is worse than our allegation : we 
did give Mr. Lawrence Peel, compa- 
ratively, an honourable defeat, for we 
said it was by the Tories—but our 
correspondent, the  over-officious 
friend of the Peels,- must fain attri- 
bute it to the Whigs.—Heaven pre- 
serve us from such friends! 

As to Mr. Lawrence Peel's resig- 
nation of his place at the Board of 
Control, might not this have been 
from a feeling of shame as well as 
any other motive? The cry about 
the family of the Peels being stuck 
into every vacant and influential 
place, was, at that time, echoed from 
one end of the country to the other. 

It may be possible that Lord 
Lonsdale “is not opposed to the 
supporters of Government, but it is 
equally true that he is by no means 
a staunch supporter of their cause, 
and the return of Ajax Flagellifer, is 
no argument for our correspondent’s 
wily proposition. Lord Lowther, for 
what reason it is impossible to guess, 
has been, and continues extremely 
enamoured of his office at the 
“‘ Woods and Forests.” Now, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the least 
he could do in return, would be to 
place one seat at the disposal of 
Government. Though Mister Billy 
Holmes has been returned for this 
one seat, we believe that he is merely 
a locum tenens for some other person. 
Who this may be, will be seen when 
a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons has decided on the legality of 
his return for Queenborough, the 





Letter from an X-M.P. 


* 


P. 193.—** Brother Eden beaten.”’ 


Mr. Eden first came into Parlia- 
ment for Fowey, on an arrangement 
with Mr. Lucy, in 1826: found that 
it did not suit his habits—retired— 
was succeeded by Lord Brudenell, 
a staunch supporter of the administra- 
tion, who bas now been re-elected. 


P. 198.—* The Duke of Rutland was 

** averse to the Catholic Bill on the 

“* pretext of principle, but his two 

** brothers were directed to sup- 

“* port it.” 

The Duke voted for it in the Lords. 
Lord Robert and Lord Charles voted 
in every division AGAINST it in the 
Commons. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


An X-M.P. 


* 


[ Oct. 


Petition from which place will, we 
understand, expose as neat a piece of 
ministerial manoeuvre as ever came 
before the consideration of the Right 
Honourable House. By the way, 
this is not the only business in which 
strange mention is made of the Fla- 
gellifer’s name. Strong terms have 
been used against him, in conse- 
quence of his conduct towards his 
own son, as well as his step-son. 
What a lover of ‘ brief authority’ 
must that poor man be, who, to gra- 
tify his truckling ambition, severs 
deliberately those bonds which every 
man ought to be anxious to preserve 
inviolate. 

It is not denied that Mr Edmund 
Peel was beaten at Newcastle. 


Fowey has always been, and re- 
mains a corrupt borough, but we must 
have something more than the mere 
assertion of our correspondent, even 
though he be an intimate friend of Sir 
Robert Peel, before we can say we 
have been wrong with regard to 
«‘ Brother Eden.” ‘ His habits,” are 
of no importance to the argument. 
He was in Parliament; now he is 
not. 


X-M.P. is partly right and partly 
wrong with regard to the conduct of 
the members of the house of Man- 
ners. Lord Robert and Lord Charles 
did not in every division vote against 
Ministers on the Catholic Bill. The 
member for Cambridge voted against 
its introduction, but took care to be 
absent on its most important divi- 
sions. He did not vote on the third 
reading of the bill. 

With these remarks we leave X- 
M.P. to his next cutlet and pint of 
wine in the club-room; we should 
like, however, to hear him assign the 
reasons why he is obliged to sign 
himself an Ex—M.P. Has he not 
of late had some dealings with Massy 
Lopez, the Jew? Verbum sat. 


OLIVER YORKE. 
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Literary Intelligence. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Boaden has nearly ready his Life 
of Mrs. Jordan, from her first appearance 
on the Irish stage until her lamented 
death at Saint Cloud. 

The Romantic Annals of France, from 
the times of Charlemagne to the reign of 
Louis XIV. inclusive, will form the new 
Seiies of “ The Romance of History ;” it 
is from the pen of Leitch Ritchie, and 
will be published early in October. 

The Lives of the Italian Poets, in 3 vols, 
by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, are just ready 
for publication. 

Chartley, the Fatalist, a Novel, from 
the pen of a regular contributor to Black- 
wood’s Magazine, may be expected in a 
few days. 

The Sixth part of the Family Cabinet 
Atlas, to be published October 1, will com- 
plete the first half of the work, and will 
contain Maps of Holland and the Nether- 
lands, Spain and Portugal, Sweden and 
Norway, and the West Indies. 

The First Volume of the Quadrupeds, of 
the Zoological Gardens, will be ready in a 
few days. 

The Lyre and the Laurel, two volumes 
of the most beautiful Fugitive Poetry of 
the XIXth Century, will appear in a fort- 
night. 

In a few days will be published, in 8vo. 
“ Memoirs on Greece,” by Dr. Julius Mil- 
lingen, of the Byron Brigade. 

The Rev. Mr. Evans has a volume in 
the press on the formation and character 
of a Christian Family, entitled “ The Rec- 
tory of Valehead.” 

** The Arrow and the Rose,” with other 
Poems, by William Kennedy, will appear 
about the end of October. 

Robert Dawson, Esq., late chief Agent 
of the Australian Agricultural Company, 
has a volume in the press on Australia and 
Emigration. 

Lays from the East, by Captain Calder 
Campbell, will appear early in November. 

Mr. Logan’s Work on the Celtic Man- 
ners of the Highlands and Highlanders, 
and on the National Peculiarities of Scot- 
land, is nearly ready for publication. 

Friendship’s Offering for 1831, will ap- 
pear at the usual period of the season. 

The proprietors of Friendship’s Offering, 
are also preparing a Comic Offering, illus- 
trated by a great variety of comic designs, 
the whole under the superintendence of 
Miss L. H. Sheridan, and intended for the 
Ladies, to whom the work is inscribed. 

Mrs. J. S. Prowse has a volume of Mis- 
cellaneous Poems in the press, to be pub- 
lished early in October. 

A Popular Treatise on the Nature and 
Cure of Consumption ; by James Kennedy, 
will appear in November. 
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Next Season will be published, a Work 
entitled the Domestic Theological Library. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to the Lord 
Bishop of London. This Publication will 
comprise a Series of original Treatises upon 
Religious Knowledge and Ecclesiastical 
History and Biography, by some of the most 
eminent Divines of the Church of England, 
under the superintendence of the Editor. 
It will be systematically arranged, and in- 
cluded within a moderate compass. The 
work will be printed in small Octavo, and 
appear in consecutive Volumes. A Pro- 
spectus, containing further details, is pro- 
mised. 

A “ Treatise on Optics.” By the Rev. 
Humphrey Lloyd, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
Dublin. The Ist. vol., containing the 
Theory of unpolarized Light, 8vo., is 
nearly ready. 

An Edition of Lord Byron’s “ Cain,’’ 
with notes vindicatory, explanatory, and 
illustrative, is announced by W. Harding 
Grant, author of “ Chancery Practice.” 

Mr. Ackermann has in the Press a New 
Annual for 1831, entitled the Humourist, 
from the Pen of W. H. Harrison, author 
of “ Tales of a Physician,” illustrated by 
fifty Wood-Engravings, from Drawings by 
the late Mr. Rowlandson, besides numerous 
Tail-pieces. 

M. Niebuhr has published a letter in the 
‘** Berlin Gazette,” stating that notwith- 
standing the fire which consumed some of 
his papers, another volume of his History 
of Rome will be published next Winter, 
and that the MS. of the sequel has also 
been preserved. 

Messrs. W. and E. Finden are making 
rapid progress with their Landscape Illus- 
trations to Lord Byron’s Life and Works. 

The following Novels are preparing for 
Publication :—The Heiress of Bruges; a 
tale. By the author of Highways and 
Byways, &c. &c. 4 vols. Stories of Ame- 
rican Life. By American Writers. Edited: 
by Mary Russell Mitford. 3 vols. The 
Suttee, or Hindoo Convert, by Mrs. Gene- 
ral Manwaring, authoress of ‘* Moscow,’ 
&c. In 8 vols.; and St. James’s, or a 
Peep at Delusion. By Elisa Best. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 

The following works are also announced 
for publication :— 

The History of the Peloponnesian War, 
by Thucydides. The text according to 
Bekker’s Edition, with some Alterations. 
Illustrated by Maps taken entirely from 
actual Surveys. With Notes, chiefly His- 
torical and Geographical, by Thomas Ar- 
nold, D.D., Head Master of Rugby School, 
and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Sonnets of Shakspeare and Milton, 
are in the press. 
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The Third Volume of the Rev. Dr. 
Russell’s Connexion of Sacred and Pro- 
fane History, is announced for publication. 

In the ensuing Spring will be published, 
the Northern Year-Book, or Annual Re- 
gister for the Counties of Northumberland, 
Durham, and Cumberland, for the Year 
1829. 

The Principles of Surgery. By John 
Burns, M.D. Regius Professor of Surgery 
in the University of Glasgow, &c. &c. Vol. 
I and II. is nearly ready. As is also a 
Syllabus of Trigonometry. By H. Pear- 
son, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Preparing for Publication.—M. T. Cice- 
ronis Opera Omnia, cum notis variorum 
selectis. Curavit Arthurus Johnson, A. M. 
Coll. Wadh. Soc. 

Geographia Antiqua, a classical Atlas, 
remodelled from the Ancient Maps of Cel- 
larius. By the Rev. J. P. Bean, M. A. 
one of the Masters of St. Paul’s School. 
In 4to. 

Translations from the German, of “ Ele- 
ments of Greek Prosody,” by Dr. Frank 
Spitzner, and “ Elements of Greek Accen- 
tuation,” by Goettling, are preparing for 
publication. 

“An Authentic and Impartial Narra- 
tive of the Events which took place in 
Paris, on July 27, 28, and 29; with an 
account of the occurrences preceding and 
following those memorable days, by which 
the Crown of France has been transferred 
from Charles X. to Louis Philippe; accom- 
panied with State papers and documents 
connected with this extraordinary Revolu- 
tion,” is announced for immediate publica~ 
tion, by Messrs A. and W. Galignani. 

Mr. H. J. Bradfield, Author of the * Athe- 
niad,”” has announced another volume of 
Poems, to be called “Tales of the Cy- 
clades.”’ 

An Exposition of the whole of the First 
Epistle of John, in a Series of Ninety- 
three Sermons, replete with Doctrinal, Ex- 
perimental, and Practical Matter. By the 
late Samuel Eyles Pierce, of London, Au- 
thor of “ Exposition of the Book of Psalms,” 
and various other Theological Works. In 
3 vols. 8vo. Is preparing for publication 
by Subscription. 

Major Leith Hay is preparing for publi- 
cation a Narrative of the Peninsular Cam- 
paigns, extending over a period of nearly 
Six Years’ Service in Spain and Portugal, 
from 1808 to 1814, in which the Scenes 
personally witnessed by the Author, will 
be faithfully delineated from Journals kept 
from day to day, to which other events of 
importance will be added, from informa- 
tion derived at the time. The Narrative 
will form two vols, royal 18mo. 
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Le Keepsake Frangais, ou Souvenir, de 
la Littérature Contemporaine. Embellish- 
ed with Eighteen Engravings on Steel, by 
the first Artists. In 8vo. Will appear in 
October. 

A View of the Legal Institutions, Ho- 
norary Hereditary Offices, and Feudal Ba- 
ronies, established in Ireland during the 
Reign of Henry II.; deduced from Court 
Rolls, Inquisitions, and other Authentic 
Evidences. By William Lynch, Esq. F.S,A. 
Is announced. 

The Fourth and concluding volume of 
the Works of Horace, interlinearly trans- 
lated. By P. A. Nuttall, LL.D. Editor of 
Juvenal’s Satires, Virgil’s Bucolics, &c. on 
the same plan. Nearly ready. 

A History of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. By Edward Baines, Esq., Au- 
thor of the “ History of George III.” and 
of the “ Topography of Lancashire,” &c. 
Preparing for immediate Publication in 
Monthly Parts. 

Mr. Swain, Author of “ Metrical Essays 
on subjects of History and Imagination” 
has announced a new poem, to be called 
“The Beauties of the Mind; with Lays 
Historical and Romantic.” 

The Natural History of Poisons, by John 
Murray, F. R.S. &c. is announced. 

A Popular System of Architecture, to be 
illustrated with engravings, and exempli- 
fied by references to well-known struc- 
tures. By Wm. Hosking. This work is 
intended as a Class-book in that branch of 
education, and will contain an explanation 
of the Scientific Terms which form its Vo- 
cabulary, &c. &c. 

A Manual of the History of Philosophy, 
translated from the German of Teune- 
main. 1 yol. 8vo. 

Patroni Ecclesiarum; or a List of the 
Patrons of all the Dignities, Rectories, 
Vicarages, Perpetual Curacies, and Chapel- 
ries of the United Church of England and 
Ireland. Arranged alphabetically. Printed 
uniformly with the Clerical Guide. 

An Exposition of the System of the 
World. By the Marquis de la Place. 
Translated from the French, with illustra- 
tive and explanatory Notes, by the Rev. 
H. H. Harte, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, M.R.I.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Guy of the University of Oxford 
has just ready, Geographia Antiqua, or a 
School Treatise on Ancient Geography ; 
indispensable, not only to the Classical 
Student, but to those whose taste leads 
them to a perusal of the many excellent 
translations of Greek and Roman writers, 
with which our language abounds, adapted 
therefore, to Schools and Private Families, 
and also to Under-graduates at Colleges. 


Gunnell and Shearman, 13, Salisbury Square, London. 





